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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mr. Urnsan,—Observing in your July 
No. an article headed ‘‘ The Family of 
Roche and Viscounty of Fermoy, signed 
‘* Corcagiensis,’’ I beg to state, for the in- 
formation of the writer, or whomever it 
may concern, that 7 have always been 
considered as the nearest representative, 
being lineally descended from James Roche 
of Abyshowry, in the county of Cork (my 
great-grandfather), who derived his claim 
from the third son of Maurice Lord Roche, 
Viscount Fermoy, the last acknowledged 
possessor (the posterity of the two elder 
brothers being extinct).— Yours, &c. 

Jas. Casar DuRNFORD, 
of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister, 
10, Upper Phillimore Place, Kensington, 
26 Aug. 1853. 

Mr. Ursan,—The word plunder (Ger- 
man pliindern) is generally supposed to 
have been introduced into England from 
the Low Countries or Germany at the 
time of the Great Rebellion. Mr. Richard- 
son in his Dictionary cites a pamphlet of 
Prynne in proof of this: ‘‘I think the 
Parliament never yet approved the plunder- 
ing (or, in plain English, robbing) of any 
man,’’ &c. I do not find the following 
illustration from Fuller in any of the Dic- 
tionaries :—“ This invited the French to 
invade this country, where they did much 
mischief, plundering (the thing was known 
in England before the name) the people 
thereof, and carrying away captive the 
Prior of Lewes.’’ — Fuller’s Worthies, 
Sussex, vol. ii. p. 392. F. M.N. 

Lychnoscopes.—A Correspondent would 
be glad to be informed whether anything 
certain is known respecting these windows, 
otherwise called, he believes, hagioscopes, 
or squints? It isa vexata questio; but 
it seems scarcely possible that all real 
information upon the point—considering 
that, at the time of the Reformation, they 
were very general in our churches—should 
be lost: they are very singular. Are 
they still in existence in Roman Catholic 
churches either in this country or abroad ? 
If so, what is their use? The Inquirer 
has one in his church, closed up as usual. 

INDAGATOR has drawn our attention to 
a discrepancy in his copy of the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine for the year 1779. In 
the Index to the Essays, Occurrences, 
&c. is this entry, “ Fraine, Mr. his me- 
lancholy end, 375 ;’’ but, on turning to 


that page, no such matter occurs. In the 
General Index from 1731 to 1786 there 
is no reference to the volume for 1779 ; 
but this to the volume for 1785,— 
‘* Fraine, Mr. curious particulars of his 
case, lv. 799, 877.’’ On turning to that 
volume, we read of a second unhappy 
suicide in the same family of Fraine; and 
it is accompanied by a reference to a 
former occurrence of the like character 
which had occurred in 1779, as described 
in the Magazine first mentioned. We have 
taken the trouble to examine into this 
matter. When, in 1779, it was intended to 
suppress the narrative of the first suicide, 
two leaves of the Magazine, pp. 373—376, 
were cancelled, and the space occupied by 
the account of “ Mr. King Samuel Fraine” 
was filled up by various paragraphs of 
News. But in many copies the original 
leaves must have escaped. We find them 
in our own, and in that in the King’s 
Library in the British Museum; but the 
copy in the Reading-room of the British 
Museum has the cancelled leaves in their 
place. 

A Correspondent says, in Wase’s trans- 
lation of Priolo’s “ History of France under 
Mazarine,’’ 1671, several passages are 
bracketed, for instance the explanation of 
the tax on hereditary offices, called ‘‘ The 
Statute of Paulet,’’ at p. 91. ‘‘ [Paulet 
under Henry IV. was the inventor of that 
device. Before Francis I. publick charges 
were not bought and sold, but were the 
rewards of Vertue.]’’ Are these passages 
interpolations of the translator’s, or notes 
transferred to the text ? 

A monument erected in the burial 
ground of Chelsea Old Church, by the 
Fellows of the Linnean and Horticultural 
Societies, in 1815, to the memory of 
Philip Miller, for many years curator of 
the Chelsea Botanic Garden, having fallen 
much into decay, has been restored by 
means of a similar subscription, aided 
chiefly by Dr. Iliff. An engraving of it 
was published in the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine for November, 1815. 

We beg to decline the metrical version 
of the legend of the Worm of Lambton. 

Erratum.—P. 207. The late Rev. Wil- 
liam Procter, Vicar of Bishop’s Burton, 
was a different person from the Feliow of 
Catharine hall and Perp. Curate of Dod- 
dington, who is still living. 
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THE GRENVILLE CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Grenville Papers: being the Correspondence of Richard Grenville, Earl Temple, 
K.G. and the Rt. Hon. George Grenville, their Friends and Contemporaries. Now 
first published from the original MSS. formerly preserved at Stowe. Edited, with 
Notes, by William James Smith, Esq. formerly Librarian at Stowe. 4 vols. 8vo. 


Murray. 


WE were prevented by an accident 
from noticing the publication of the 
first and second volumes of this import- 
ant work at the time of their publica- 
tion—in 1852, and have now there- 
fore to treat of the whole book as it 
stands before us complete in four 
volumes. And, first, let us say that 
it is well edited. The third volume 
contains, as we shall have to notice 
hereafter, a special treatise written by 
the editor upon one particular subject; 
but, besides that, the rest of the book 
is full of convincing evidences of Mr. 
Smith’s editorial care and skill. The 
notes would have been more satisfac- 
tory if the editor had not indulged, in 
the course of them, in political illus- 
tration and inference often of a very 
decided party character ; still they are 
replete with information, and in many 
cases it is just the kind of information 
required for the proper illustration of 
the documents. 

The Grenvilles are a family of con- 
siderable antiquity. They are said to 
have been seated at Wotton in Bucks, 
from the reign of Henry I., and the 
lineal descent of the present family 
may be distinctly traced, we believe, 
from the reign of John. In the long 
intervening period there have been 
amongst them many useful and ener- 
getic men. There was a Richard 
Grenevile of Wotton who went to the 
wars in France under Henry V.; and 
an Edward who was sergeant of the 


buckhounds to Henry VIII.; another 
Edward who had a command under 
Sir Francis Drake; and a Richard 
who adhered, like most of the Buck- 
inghamshire men, to the Long Parlia- 
ment in the time of Charles I. An 
aisle in the church of Wotton contains 
the dust of many generations and mo- 
numents to not afew. At the com- 
mencement of the eighteenth century 
the head of this honourable family was 
one Richard Grenville of Wotton, who 
married, in the year 1710, Miss Hesther 
Temple. ‘This lady was a daughter of 
Sir Richard Temple of Stowe, and a 
favourite sister of Richard Temple, 
Viscount Cobham, Sir Richard’s eldest 
son. Under the patent by which the 
peerage was granted to Lord Cobham, 
his sister Hesther was the declared in- 
heretrix of his title in default of his own 
issue, and by his will she became also 
the inheretrix of his very large estates. 

The union of the small estates of 
the Grenvilles with the larger pro- 
perty of the Temples greatly enhanced 
the importance of the former family, 
and on its occurrence, Mrs. Grenville, 
then Viscountess Cobham, was created 
Countess Temple, with a grant of the 
dignity of Earl Temple to her heirs 
male. 

The Countess Temple had many 
children. Only three of them are 
necessary to be mentioned by us at 
present: her first son Richard, who 
succeeded as Earl Temple on the death 
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of his mother in 1752; her second son 
George, who filled the most eminent 
public offices in the early part of the 
reign of George III.; and her only 
daughter Hesther, who was the wife of 
the first and mother of the second 
William Pitt. The correspondence of 
Earl Temple, and that of his brother 
George Grenville, two separate sets of 
papers which were combined at Stowe, 
form together the subject of the book 
before us, and are of great historical 
value, principally on account of the 
high positions in the State to which 
the Grenvilles attained by reason of 
their family connection with “ the great 
commoner” William Pitt. George 
Grenville might easily have made some 
figure as a statesman without the as- 
sistance of that alliance; but Earl 
Temple, it is probable, would never 
have been known except as a wealthy 
peer, if the marriage of his sister had 
not thrown him into the involuntary 
position of a satellite to his illustrious 
brother-in-law. The two Grenville 
brothers were extremely different men 
in character as well as in position. 
Earl Temple possessed very moderate 
talent, but great ambition ; little high 
principle, but inordinate pride. He was 
proud of his wealth and of his rank, and 
often, it may be feared, offensive in the 
use of them. Ever thirsting after in- 
crease of dignity, and jealous of every- 
thing which came between the wind 
and his nobility. His political import- 
ance really resulted, as we have re- 
marked, from his connection with Pitt; 
but such was not his own idea. He 
supposed himself to be at any event 
the political equal of his great bro- 
ther-in-law ; and, assigning to nobility 
and wealth the place which should have 
heen yielded to political genius and 
eloquence, he would fain have made 
himself the head of a family band of 
statesmen (the cousinhood as it was 
termed amongst his contemporaries), 
comprising the Grenvilles and their 
connections. ‘These were the men most 
competent, according to Lord Temple's 
theory, to govern both King and People. 
This was his leading idea ; and if any of 
the family allies, as he would have had 
them to be, claimed independent action, 
or set up any pretensions which inter- 
fered with Lord Temple's supremacy, 
his offence was, in Lord Temple's esti- 
mation, in the nature of treason against 
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the head of his house. From thence- 
forth, the delinquent was cast off. 
And he was not merely abandoned, 
but, unless Lord Temple was much 
belied amongst his contemporaries, was 
pursued with a paltry malice which 
rendered his lordship even amongst 
his nearest political associates more 
suspected and feared than loved. 

Mr. George Grenville was undoubt- 
edly a man of much higher talent than 
his brother. Launched early in life 
upon the sea of — through the 
influence of his relative Lord Cobham, 
he soon became deeply acquainted 
with all the forms of public business, 
and was looked up to as eminently 

ualified for the office of Speaker. 

ormal, stately, regular, methodical, 
cold and unimpassioned, he kept his 
ground by dint of the reputation which 
such men acquire for being persons of 
solid parts, and not unfrequently in the 
course of his political life justified the 
confidence of his friends by speeches 
and measures of unquestionable excel- 
lence. Conscious of his own merit and 
spurred on by some ambition and a 
narrow fortune, it was not difficult to 
detach him from his brother’s patriar- 
chal schemes, and in 1761, when Mr. 
Pitt and Lord Temple retired, on the 
question of declaring war against Spain, 
George Grenville did not hesitate to 
advance himself by adhering to Lord 
Bute. The offence thus given to Lord 
Temple was dire. For several years 
the brothers continued at variance, and 
Lord Temple exerted himself in con- 
junction with Mr. Pitt in the most direct 
opposition to his brother’s government 
and measures. In 1765 the brothers 
were reconciled, but the old scheme 
for family aggrandizement could never 
be again completely revived, for Pitt 
was not fully reconciled to George 
Grenville until 1768. In 1776 Lord 
Temple's fancied rights as head of the 
Grenvilles were again doomed to meet 
with disappointment. He was sent for 
by the King to take part in an admi- 
nistration to be formed by Pitt. Pitt 
and he disagreed as to the division of 
the patronage, or rather Pitt insisted 
upon retaining in his own hands the 
customary rights, in that respect, of a 
prime minister. Lord Temple thought 
that Pitt ought to share them with 
him, as his brother, and the head, in 
worldly station, of their political firm, 
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professing, at the same time, with inno- 
cent self-conceit, that he should have 
been ready to share them with Pitt if the 
King had appointed him to the princi- 
pal office in the administration. The 
disagreement was fatal. Pitt proceeded 
with his administration. Lord Temple 
went into strong opposition, and was 
currently reported not to have confined 
his opposition within the walls of par- 
liament. The administration was as- 
sailed by many attacks in pamphlets 
and newspapers, the violence and ran- 
cour of which was greatly increased, 
when, after a little while, Pitt again 
fell ill, and the Duke of Grafton, sup- 
ported by the Duke of Bedford, took 
the lead amongst his dispirited and 
enfeebled followers. This was the time 
of Junius and many other writers of 
equal bitterness, although of inferior 
talent. Lord Temple was suspected 
not to be unfavourable to this discredit- 
able kind of warfare. It was remem- 
bered that he had encouraged The 
North Briton and befriended Wilkes ; 
and it was an easy inference that he 
would not be unwilling to take advan- 


tage of — who did their scrib- 


bling work even more bitterly and more 
effectually than the author of No. 45. 
Some people did not scruple therefore 
to attribute to Lord Temple and his con- 
trivance the secret information which 
these virulent writers often displayed. 

In one circumstance Lord Temple 
and George Grenville were alike; they 
had excellent wives to whom they were 
affectionately attached. Whatever po- 
litical storms might rage around the 
court, Stowe and Wotton, which last 
was the residence of George Gren- 
ville, were happy homes; and when 
their mistresses were removed by 
death, an oppressive solitude weighed 
down the hearts of the surviving hus- 
bands, and certainly hastened the foot- 
steps of one of them to the grave. 
After along illness Mrs. George Gren- 
ville died in December 1769, and her 
husband on the 13th November fol- 
lowing. Lady Temple died in 1777, 
her Lord on the 11th September 1779. 
Lord Temple died childless. His bro- 
ther had a numerous family ; and the 
title of Temple, merged in the loftier 
but now clouded dignity of the Duke- 
dom of Buckingham, has been con- 
tinued in the line of his eldest son. 

It can easily be imagined that a col- 
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lection of the letters of such people, 
running from 1742 to 1777, with the 
addition of a political diary of George 
Grenville, must form a valuable addi- 
tion to the materials for our modern 
history. Indeed, amongst the man 

collections of documents put forth 
within the last few years, we do not 
recollect any one which is more really 
important. We have here the nar- 
ratives of two parties in the State— 
for after their first separation the 
George Grenville party and the Pitt- 
Temple party never altogether cor- 
dially re-united—of important events 
in which they were the chief actors; 
and, besides letters of the two Gren- 
ville brothers, we have letters from 
George III., from Lord Chatham and 
his lady, from Charles Jenkinson the 
first Lord Liverpool, from Augustus 
Hervey, the Dukes of Bedford and 
Grafton, Lord Sandwich, Wilkes, and 
many others of the notabilities of the 
time. We will give a few examples, 
selected with a view to exhibit the 
terms in which the leading people 
whom we have enumerated corre- 
sponded with one another. 

The first is an early letter from Pitt 
before his marriage, and on the occa- 
sion when the death of Mr. Pelham 
had thrown open the leadership of the 
House of Commons. The post was 
offered to Fox on terms which he de- 
clined. Passing over Pitt, the office 
was then given to Sir Thomas Robin- 
son. Pitt’s letter to the Duke of New- 
castle on this arrangement is the one 
alluded to in the following letter, which 
was addressed to Lord Temple. 


Bath, March 24, 1754. 

My dear Lord,—Not being able to 
write much to day, I beg your brother 
George will excuse my writing separately, 
and receive my thanks for his letter in 
this to your lordship. I hope my letter 
to the Duke of Newcastle will meet with 
the fraternal approbation. It is strong, 
but not hostile, and will, I believe, ope- 
rate some effect. I amstill more strongly 
fixed in my judgment from the state of 
things as it opens, and will open every 
day, that the place of importance is em- 
ployment, in the present unsettled con- 
juncture. It may not to us be the place 
of dignity, but sure I am it is that of the 
former. I see, as your lordship does, the 
treatment we have had: I feel it as deeply, 
but I believe not so warmly. I don’t 
suffer my feelings to warp the only plan 
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T can form that has any tendency or mean- 
ing; for making ourselves felt, by dis- 
turbing government, I think would prove 
hurtful to the public, not reputable to our- 
selves, and beneficial in the end only to 
others. All Achilles as you are, impiger, 
iracundus, &c., what would avail us to sail 
back a few myrmidons to Thessaly! Go 
over to the Trojans, to be revenged, we 
none of us can bear the thought of. What 
then remains? The conduct of the much- 
enduring man, who by temper, patience, 
and persevering prudence, became adversis 
rerum immersabilis undis. I am so tired 
I cannot hold my head down to write any 
longer. A fine Secretary of State I should 
make. ‘Ten thousand compliments to the 
ladies, and warm effusions ofheart, breathed, 
not expressed, to yourself, my dearest 
lord.—W. Pirr. 

I hope to be able to set out in a week. 
I am much mended in my general health, 
but not half a man yet; were I a legion 
of men they would be all yours. Be so 
good not to leave my letters in your 
pockets, but lock them up or burn them, 
and caution Sir George to do the same. 


We may compare with this the fol- 


lowing, written by the same hand, to 
Lord Temple many years afterwards, 


when Lord Temple was in a state of 
depression, occasioned by the death of 


his wife :— 


Hayes, September 24, 1777. 

My dear Lord,—Emerging out of a 
long silence, where can my newly-re- 
stored pen address a few lines so naturally 
as to the place where my thoughts have 
constantly resorted, though my disabled 
hand could not give expression to them ? 
My dear Lord Temple’s health perpetually 
interests my mind, and, of late, with too 
much room for anxiety. 


For we were bred upon the self-same hill, 
Fed the same flock, by fountain, shade, and rill. 


I trust the sight of my handwriting will 
not be unwelcome, and I shall be made 
happy by the sight of your lordship’s, if it 
brings good tidings of your health and 
spirits. 

News from Americais slow. The delay 
is at least a sort of protraction of our 
political existence: for the event I con- 
sider as ruin ; be the victory to whichever 
host it pleases the Almighty to give it, 
poor England will have fallen upon her 
own sword. 

But I am growing too serious for a letter 
which I meant to dedicate to true affection 
and solicitude to learn from the fountain- 
head an account of a health for which I 
shall ever form the most sincere and warm 


wishes. Iam, with the truest affection, 
my dear lord, your invariably devoted, 
CHATHAM. 


The next two letters, from Lord 
Temple to Wilkes, will exhibit the 
terms on which they stood to each 
other. In writing to Wilkes, Lord 
Temple sometimes condescended to 
indulge in a slight degree the impure 
taste of his correspondent by a vulgar 
freedom of language and occasional 
profanity of allusion of which there 
are no traces in his letters to other 
people. 

Stowe, October 22, 1761. 

I shall ever be happy, my good, though 
wicked friend, if I can contribute in any 
way to the giving you the least degree of 
satisfaction. Your generous and discern- 
ing spirit felt as it ought the indignity done 
to a man who had deserved far other treat- 
ment from the public, than to be con- 
demned on bare suspicion, and rolled in 
the kennel ; what amends is it :fterwards 
most graciously to declare him white as 
the snow on Salmon? He was so before, 
and will, I trust, ever continue so. The 
burgesses of our ancient and loyal corpo- 
ration literally refused to drink his health 
last Wednesday at their club. Can your 
virtuous capital of Aylesbury hundred brag 
of having shown an equal detestation of 
corruption ? 

I am now very happy here at Stowe, 
and I think if my little woman took as 
kindly to the country as I do, I could find 
in my heart to part with my house in town, 
and bid adieu for ever to all the infamy 
that flourishes in more parts of our great 
metropolis than the hundreds of Drury; 
reserving to myself, however, the hopes of 
seeing you sometimes here, and assuring 
you, which I do very sincerely, that I am 
most truly, my dear sir, your ever faith- 
fully affectionate and devoted,—TemPpLe. 

Stowe, Sunday night, Nov. 21, 1762. 

I set pen to paper again, my dear Mar- 
cus Cato, to converse with you for a few 
moments, and to condole with you that a 
fresh fit of the gout has seized Mr. Pitt. 
I received a letter from him this evening, 
in which he laments his situation, and the 
unrelenting persecution of that cruel 
enemy. He was in town, it seems, on 
Wednesday; but your intelligence con- 
cerning the interview I should think not 
well founded, as he does not in the least 
glance at it. 

I find they have been industriously cir- 
culating that he approves of the peace, 
which is a d—d l—. 

I cannot sufficiently admire the-North 
B—— of this week ; it is unanswerable, 
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as it is founded in stubborn facts, which 
cannot be controverted, and they are ably, 
concisely, and most forcibly put together. 
If the storm rises, I quit Stowe and leave 
my Abele walk more than half cut down ; 
the finest alteration I ever made, I find 
by the public papers, and servants’ intel- 
ligence, that Lord Lincoln has resigned ; 
the enclosed is a letter of warm and most 
cordial congratulations, which, if the ac- 
count of his resignation be true, I will beg 
you to send him, if not, please to return it 
me, when next you write. Jemmy is here, 
and all Stowe salute you with the highest 
applause, affection, and esteem. Adieu, 
good night, the curtain drops, and T am 
going to sleep. 

The following is from Lord Temple 
to his brother George on their dismis- 
sion, together with Pitt, by George II. 
in 1757, principally on account of his 
majesty’s personal dislike to what he 


considered the pompous formality of 
Pitt, and the pertness and insolence of 


Temple. The “new-fangled nonsense,” 
as Lord Temple terms the administra- 
tion of the Duke of Neweastle, which 
succeeded them, went “to pot” before 
it was actually complete, and Pitt, 
Temple, and Grenville returned to 
office in conjunction with Newcastle. 
April 4, 1757. 
Dear brother,— Little did you expect to 
be called from all the dirt of Wotton to 
the cleanly and delectable operation of re- 
signing an honourable and lucrative em- 
ployment, yet such is your hard fate. 
Before you can receive this, I shall, like 
another Damien, be hanged, and drawn, 
and quartered, after having been kept alive 
upon the rack for some days. The black 
funereal Earl of Winchilsea succeeds me, 
accompanied by Lord Hyde, Sir W. Row- 
ley, Admirals Boscawen and Mostyn, 
Hamilton and Sandys. Sir F. Dashwood 
has had it offered to him, and Forbes they 
meant to have, but the King would not 
hear of it. Elliot, by a kind indulgence, 
may stay, if he pleases. Further than this 
is not yet settled, at least as we can 
learn. Iam to receive my letter of dis- 
mission to-morrow. The D. of N. it is 
said, remains as you left him. What to- 
morrow will produce, and to-morrow, and 
to-morrow, I know not: I only know that 
all the friends mean to throw up, I believe, 
on Thursday, so you may be in town early 
enough for so delightful a function. How 
this has come to pass, and so forth, you 
know almost as well as I do; perhaps 
your brother Egremont has writ you this 
most terrible news by Saturday’s post, and 
then what I tell you has not even novelty 
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to recommend it. The world is at a gaze, 
and, when they wake from their astonish- 
ment, I fancy the new-fangled nonsense 
will go to pot. Love to Mrs. Grenville, 
and, my dear Treasurer of the 1: y, good 
night. 

Lady Temple’s amiability is con- 
spicuous in her letters, although the 
following beautiful example of it would 
lead to the conclusion that her stately 
lord did not admit her very far into 
his confidence. 

January 12, 1775. 

You have left my body behind, but my 
heart is with you; indeed, you cannot 
think how unhappy I was last night to see 
you so uneasy: if anything troubles you, 
I always wish to take my share, for I can- 
not help fancying what I bear will lighten 
your load. 

If this * * * * * should put you into 
any distress, there is no scheme you can 
propose that I will not with cheerfulness 
come into, even to the living at Eastbury 
till Stowe is finished, which I think we 
may do at a much less expense, more 
especially if we come to London but for a 
little time. This is no grimace, but comes 
from a heart full of sensibility and anxiety 
with regard to everything that relates to 
you; if you are not convinced of this, you 
do not know your truly affectionate little 
wife,—A. TEMPLE. 


Lord Temple has written on this 
letter : “ This kind offer was quite un- 
necessary, as my circumstances are so 
great.” 

An earlier letter from Lady Tem- 
ple is a good example of a style of 
letter very much in vogue at that 
time. Inthe present instance the cir- 
cumstance of its being addressed to 
Glover, the author of Leonidas, gives 
the classical allusions something of a 
propriety. Her ladyship it will be 
perceived had a sly, satirical vein, 
which she did not hesitate to use 
against her lord’s political opponents. 

Stowe, July 29, 1766. 

I beg the favour to know, my good Mr, 
Glover, whether you are in the land of 
the living or the dead, that I may guess 
what you are about; if you are alive, I 
know your mind is wholly occupied with 
your French Mademoiselle; but yet I pre- 
sume you might turn one thought towards 
a true English dame, who has a real friend- 
ship for you. If you are in the shades 
below, I know you are trotting after Leo- 
nidas like St. Anthony’s pig, ’till your 
poor feet are worn to skin and bone (if 
one may make use of that expression to a 
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shade), for you are resolved never to lose 
sight of him. Good Lord! how I should 
laugh to see Melissa puffing and blowing 
to keep pace with you; for since you 
have been favourite and first minister to 
Apollo, she licks the dust under your feet, 
as Conway did to the great Commoner. 
I think you might write me a letter, for 
letters from the dead are allowed, and you 
may be sure I have correspondence from 
Elysium, or I could not so exactly know 
how you spend your time. You departed 
loaded with various politicks. I hope you 
threw them all into the river Styx, for 
they must be useless in a place of bliss, 
or sent them to Pluto by the hands of 
Mercury: they may be of use to the 
judges in the trial of some people. My 
lord insists upon it you are dead, or else 
you would never have been so long with- 
out seeing us, and desires you may know 
he loved and respected you to your last 
moment. If you should take a trip to 
this world, pray don’t come and open my 
bed-curtains in a winding sheet, with a pale 
visage, and a taper in your hand, but come 
in the evening in your brown cloathes, 
with a healthy complexion, and a smile, 
reading Leonidas : be sure not to speak in 
ahollow voice. These preliminaries being 
settled, I shall not be afraid of seeing you: 
nay, I can even say I shall be glad to see 
you, and my lord promises not to make 
use of the broomstick and David’s Psalms, 
as he once did against the Devil: greatest 
and best of manes, the rough Spartan 
himself not excepted, farewell.—-A. T. 


George Grenville’s letters are the 
very reflections of himself—all busi- 
ness and form. It is not necessary 
that we should quote any of them. 

We now come to that which is cer- 
tainly not the least curious portion of 
this correspondence—the letters which 
it contains from Junius. Stowe, and 
the papers of the Grenvilles, have been 
long and naturally looked to for infor- 
mation respecting this great unknown. 
Rumour, with heraccustomed boldness, 
vastly magnified the importance of 
what actually existed there; but, after 
allowance has been made for all neces- 
sary drawbacks, it must be admitted 
that what is now published from these 
sources in the work before us is both 
curious and important. The letters 
are threeinnumber. The first is dated 
“London, 6 February, 1768.” It is 
signed C. The editor has not given 
any address, but the letter is said to 
have been addressed to Mr. George 
Grenville. It is endorsed, in Mr. Gren- 

1 





ville’s hand, “ Anonymous C. with the 
enclosed paper, Feb. 6th, 1768.” This 
letter was written upon the supposition 
that Lord North, then Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, was about to propose 
a tax upon articles sold by auction, 
and the paper inclosed contained argu- 
ments against its imposition. Lord 
North did not make the anticipated 
proposal. The promptings of C. were 
therefore thrown away. But the in- 
closed paper remains an evidence of 
the shrewdness of the writer, and the 
letter is not without interest in re- 
ference to the question of who and 
what the writer was. That our readers 
may have the whole question before 
them we will transcribe the letter. 


Sir,—The observations contained in the 
inclosed paper are thrown together and 
sent to you upon a supposition that the 
tax therein referred to will make part of 
the budget. If Lord North should have 
fallen upon any other scheme they will be 
useless ; but if the case happens, and they 
shall appear to have any weight, the author 
is satistied that no man in this country 
can make so able a use of them, or place 
them in so advantageous a light as Mr. 
Grenville. 

It is not, sir, either necessary or proper 
to make myself known to you at present ; 
hereafter I may perhaps claim that honour. 
In the meantime be assured that it is a 
voluntary disinterested attachment to your 
person, founded on an esteem for your 
spirit and understanding, which has and 
will for ever engage me in your cause. A 
number of late publications (falsely attri- 
buted to men of far greater talent) may 
convince you of my zeal, if not of my 
capacity, to serve you. 

The only condition which I presume to 
make with you is, that you will not only 
not show these papers to anybody, but 
that you will never mention your having 
received them.—C. 


The evidence upon which it is taken 
for granted that this letter was written 
by Junius consists, we suppose, in the 
resemblance of handwriting, in the sig- 
nature C. used by Junius on other 
occasions, and in the similarity of style 
observable in the inclosed paper. If 
these are held to be sufficient, and it is 
in consequence admitted that this letter 
was written by Junius, it follows that 
Junius asserted himself to have been 
the author of “a number of publica- 
tions” —probably all letters printed 
in newspapers—anterior to the 6th 
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February, 1768. The first Junius was 
dated 21 November, 17€8. The letters 
alluded to were therefore either anony- 
mous, or signed in other pseudonymes 
than Junius. It also appears in the 
Chatham correspondence that on the 
2nd January, 1768, Junius addressed 
a letter to the Earl of Chatham, in 
which he professed to be united to the 
person of his lordship by a warm at- 
tachment, and to have always enter- 
tained sentiments of respect and vene- 
ration for his character. Upon these 
two letters we ought therefore to be 
able to conclude that the “number of 
publications” before alluded to, al- 
though all designed to serve the poli- 
tical views of Mr. George Grenville, 
were couched in language not incon- 
sistent with respect and veneration for 
Lord Chatham. Letters which are in- 
consistent with the second of these 
qualities, such as that signed Cor- 
reggio and printed 16th Sept. 1767, 
and that signed Downright, printed 
22 Dec. 1767, must either _be pro- 
nounced not to have been written by 
Junius, or Junius’s attachment to Lord 
Chatham must be concluded to have 
been a feeling of very recent origin, 
and his assertion of long-continued 
sentiments of respect and veneration 
to have been untrue. These are points 
which we recommend to the considera- 
tion of all Junius inquirers. 

Thenext letter from the same writer, 
found. amongst Mr. Grenville’s papers, 
and no doubt intended for Mr. Gren- 
ville, although the address is not 
printed, runs as follows :— 


London, 3d September, 1768. 

Sir,—It may not beimproper you should 
know that the publick is entirely mistaken 
with respect to the author of some late 
publications in the newspapers. Be assured 
that he is a man quite unknown and un- 
connected. He has attached himself to 
your cause and to you alone, upon motives 
which, if he were of consequence enough 
to give weight to his judgment, would be 
thought as honourable to you, as they are 
truly satisfactory to himself. At a proper 
time he will solicit the honour of being 
known to you: he has present important 
reasons for wishing to be concealed. 

Some late papers, in which the cause of 
this country and the defence of your cha- 
racter and measures have been thought not 
ill-maintained, others signed Lucius, and 
one or two upon the new Commission of 
Trade, with a multitude of others, came 
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from this hand. They have been taken 
notice of by the publick. 

May I plead it as a merit with you, sir, 
that no motives of vanity shall ever dis- 
cover the author of this letter. If an 
earnest wish to serve you gives me any 
claim, let me entreat you not to suffer a 
hint of this communication to escape you 
to anybody.—C. 

This may be taken as an assertion 
that certain letters signed C. and 
Lucius, “ with a multitude of others,” 
were all in fact written by one person, 
who was not one of the persons sus- 
pected by the public, but “a man quite 
unknown and unconnected.” It may 
also be inferred, on the grounds stated 
with reference to the former letter, 
that he was the subsequent Junius. 

The next letter, like the others, is 
endorsed by Mr. Grenville, but the 
actual address is not given. There 
can be no doubt, however, that it was 
intended for him. It is as follows :— 


Sir,—I beg leave to offer you a letter 
reprinted in the inclosed paper, under the 
signature of Atticus, as finished with more 
care than T have usually time to give to 
these productions. The town is curious 
to know the author. Everybody guesses, 
some are quite certain, and all are mis- 
taken. Some, who bear your character, 
give it to the Rockinghams (a policy I do 
not understand); and Mr. Burke denies 
it as he would a fact which he wished to 
have believed. 

It may be proper to assure you that no 
man living kiuows or even suspects the 
author. i have no connection with any 
party, except a voluntary attachment to 
your cause and person. It began with 
amusement, grew into habit, was con- 
firmed by a closer attention to your prin- 
ciples and conduct, and is now heated into 
passion. The Grand Council was mine, 
and I may say, with truth, almost every 
thing, for two years past, has attracted the 
attention of the public. I am conscious 
these papers have been very unequal ; but 
you will be candid enough to make allow- 
ances for a man who writes absolutely 
without materials or instruction. For 
want of hints of this kind I fear I fre- 
quently mistake your views, as well as the 
true point whereon you would choose to 
rest the questions in which your name is 
concerned. But this is an inconvenience 
without a remedy. I must continue to 
argue for you as I would for myself in the 
same circumstances, as far as I understand 
yours. Until you are minister I must not 
permit myself to think of the honour of 
being known to you. When that happens 
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you will not find me a needy or a trouble- 
some dependant. In the meantime I must 
console myself with reflecting that, by 
resisting every temptation of vanity, and 
even the great desire I have of being 
honoured with your notice, I give you 
some assurance that you may depend upon 
my firmness and fidelity hereafter. [No 
signature. } 


We here advance one step further 
in the identification of the writings 
of Junius. We have one letter of 
Articus claimed by him, and that in a 
way which leads to the inference that 
there were probably others under that 
signature by the same writer. We 
have also a claim put in for the Grand 
Council, published as long before as the 
22nd October, 1767. We know that 
that paper was at the time attributed 
to Burke. It appears that this was 
also the case with the recent Atticus, 
and that the real writer was anxious 
to claim his own. 

To a certain extent this undoubtedly 
supports the selection of the editors of 
1812. The precise extent to which it 
does so we have not space to enter 
upon at this time. 

In reference to the question of the 
authorship of Junius these letters seem 
to lead to some conclusion as to his 
situation in life and his objects. Why 
did he write to Mr. Grenville at all? 
Is it not clear that he did so in order 
to lay the foundation of a claim to re- 
ward for his advocacy on Mr. Gren- 
ville’s return to office. This may be 
guessed from his first letter. His 
second letter had no other aim than to 
keep himself before the notice of Mr. 
Grenville, and to apprise him of the 
continuance and extent of the services 
of his anonymous supporter. The last 
letter distinctly states the ultimate 
purpose of the writer, and was ob- 
viously prompted by the desire to pre- 
vent the common rumour respecting 
Burke from interfering with his antici- 
pated reward. If we couple this con- 
clusion with the humbleand dependent- 
like style which the writer adopts in 
addressing Mr. Grenville, it seems to 
us that these letters go far to destroy 
the theory that Junius was a person of 
eminent rank and station. 

And yet the third volume of the 
book in which these letters are pub- 
lished contains a long and ingenious 
essay by the editor to prove that Lord 
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Temple was Junius, and that Lad 
Temple was his amanuensis. e 
cannot think that the evidence ad- 
duced establishes even a case of pro- 
bability. Lord Temple no doubt shared 
many of the opinions of Junius, and 
was esteemed by his political op- 
ponents to be given to the encourage- 
ment of violent party writers. But 
Mr. Smith produces no evidence that 
Lord Temple was able to write the 
letters of Junius; nor does he get over 
the impossibility that he could have 
written them, absent as he was from 
town during the greater part of the 
year. Nor does the comparison of hand- 
writing satisfy us that Lady Temple 
was the scribe. All probabilities are 
clearly against the amanuensis portion 
of Mr. Smith’s theory ; and, above all, 
there is the most violent improbability 
—so violent as almost of itself to amount 
to a refutation, that if Lord Temple 
was Junius, and Lady Temple his 
amanuensis, he should have written by 
her well-known hand to Lord Chat- 
ham and to his brother George—not 
to mention Wilkes—who in all proba- 
bility was also acquainted with Lady 
Temple’s writing. Discovery must 
have followed as a matter of course. 
The answer to this objection founded 
upon the supposition that the hand- 
writing of Junius was disguised, fails 
altogether; for it is between the pre- 
sumed disguised hand of Junius and 
the ordinary hand of Lady Temple 
that the resemblance is thought to be 
perceived. Mr. Smith has argued his 
case with great ingenuity and good 
feeling, and has sought for presumed 
resemblances of style and phrase with 
diligence the most commendable, but 
for ourselves we must avow that we 
are entirely unconvinced. 

We have said that Mr. Smith has 
not adduced any evidence that Lord 
Temple had the ability to write the 
letters of Junius :—let us not be mis- 
understood. We are of those who 
deem those letters to be most striking 
examples of epigrammatic point and 
force. In style they are distinguished 
by most admirable strength and energy ; 
in argument they are highly acute and 
clever. But whilst we give them this 
mye which is their due, we are no 
ess clear that in substance they are 
most perniciously false and exagge- 
rated. There are passages in Junius 
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which it would be indeed surprising to 
have ultimately proved to have been 
written by any statesman or gentleman 
accustomed to mix in public business. 
Such wicked exaggerations may have 
been written by a person striving to pro- 
duce an effect for selfish purposes, but 
could never have proceeded from a 
gentleman who had held high office in 
the state, and been taught carefulness 
in the use of language, and proper 
appreciation of his opponents, by the 
transaction of official business. 

Much as we have exceeded our as- 
signed limits, we cannot come to an end 
without again giving a word of com- 
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mendation to this book as a whole. 
The Chatham correspondence, the 
Bedford, and the Rockingham —all 
highly valuable collections—had gone 
far to place our knowledge of the 
transactions of George II. and the 
opening years of George III. upon the 
sound foundation of documentary evi- 
dence. This book is a most valuable 
addition, in some respects even more 
valuable than those we have named, 
to our information respecting the same 
period. We want the papers of Lord 

ute and the diary of the Duke of 
Grafton, mentioned by Lord Mahon, 
to render the series complete. 





THE BYZANTINE CASARS OF THE ICONOCLASTIC PERIOD. 


IT is not to all the Cesars who 
reigned in Byzantium that can be 
properly — the term “ Byzantine 
Cesars.” When Constantine planted 


the imperial Jabarum in the eastern 
- his voice was still heard in poten- 


tial echoes on the banks of the Tiber. 
In the lieutenants and exarchs of sub- 
sequent emperors Italy recognised the 
shadows of their distant sovereign 
lords. When this obedience ceased 
to be rendered, and the Italians at the 
bidding of the Vatican threw off, for 
ever, the lingering allegiance they had 
hitherto paid to the weak and rapidly- 
succeeding masters who rose to and 
fell from the throne in Constantinople, 
then the Cesars ceased to be Roman 
and became exclusively Byzantine. 
The first on the list was the Asiatic 
Conon, known, not disreputably, to 
fame as Leo the Isaurian. 

The father of Conon was a wealthy 
grazier of Armenia, who, being des- 
poiled by the Saracens, emigrated with 
his wife and son to Mesembria in 
Thrace. The boy is said to have en- 
tered Europe with a presentiment of 
his future greatness. He had, in the 
days of the evil fortunes of his house, 
been humbly engaged as a pedlar. On 
one occasion he had turned loose the 
ass that bore his stock in trade, and 
sat himself down in the evening shade 
cast from St. Theodore’s chapel, to 
count his gains, consume a frugal meal, 
and be thankful for the money in his 
purse and the pedlar’s fare in his wal- 


let. At this juncture he was seen by 
two Jewish fortune-tellers, with acute 
visions for a dupe. They told the 
wondering boy that Heaven had des- 
tined him for the Byzantine throne, 
and that all required of him by them 
or Heaven in return was a solemn pro- 
mise that he would suppress idolatry 
in the church and break the idols. 
Conon did not pause to question the 
bearers of such good tidings as to how 
Jews could become interested in the 
—— of the Christian church— 
1e was too well bred and too highly 
pleased. He promised all that was 
asked of him. At a later period his 
sire, again grown rich, presented Jus- 
tinian II. with such aid for the reco- 
very of his throne as an emperor at 
the head of a hungry army could find 
in five hundred fat sheep; and when 
the gift was acknowledged by the ap- 
pointment of Conon to the rank of 
Spatharios, and the favour of the Cesar 
raised the courageous young officer to 
the command of the Anatolian legions, 
the ex-pedler probably felt like Mac- 
beth—a welcome ante-past of the “all 
hail!” hereafter. 

The perilous greatness came, and 
was right worthily earned. Some half 
dozen emperors had in the course of a 
score of years scaled the same imperial 
heights only to be bloodily dashed 
therefrom. Anarchy was in the capital, 
terror in the provinces, the Saracen 
was on the frontiers, and ruin was 
everywhere. The prophet had declared 
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that forgiveness would be awarded 
for the sins of the first army that cap- 
tured the city of the Caesars. The sons 
of Islam were on their dreadful way 
to gain the rich reward; but Conon, 
henceforward Leo, encountered them 
in the hottest of their success, defeated 
them at Amorium, in his own Armenia, 
and having gained a victory by some 
trickery and infinite boldness, marched 
to Constantinople, shut up the poor 
puppet Theodosius LI. in a monastery, 
and, passing through the Golden Gate 
to the cathedral of St. Sophia, was 
crowned there by the patriarch, “ Im- 
perator et Rex!” 

This was on the day of our Lady 
A.D. 717, and from that day the glit- 
tering and querulous Constantinopoli- 
tans became aware that Leo, the third 
of the name, was the king-stork of the 
Byzantine frogs. They had, however, 
better reasons to be grateful than the 
frogs in the fable. His splendid 
defence of the capital against the suc- 
cessive assaults of the Caliph Mosle- 
mah did indeed win for him the ad- 
miration of his subjects, until the being 
accustomed to the blessings of peace 
made them oblivious of how those 
blessings had been purchased. Having 
nothing else to quarrel about, they set 
up a theological question, and quar- 
relled about that, with all the bitter- 
ness which is proverbially said to dwell 
in the most bitter of hatreds—the 
odium theologicum. 

The Jewish church, in its passing 
phases of purity, abhorred all aids to 
devotion in the shape of images. The 
primitive Christian church was still 
more particular on this point. As pa- 
gans joined her, pagan prejudices were, 
however, tacitly yielded to, und too 
often the heathen, in adopting Christi- 
anity, only exchanged one pictured 
idol for another. It was the idolatry 
of the Arabs that disgusted Mahomet 
when in the bloom of his youth and 
sincerity ; and when these same Arabs 
were won over from the worship of 
many gods to that of the One true, 
nothing was more inexpressibly ex- 
ecrable to them than the aspect of 
Christians who not only denied Ma- 
homet but derided the Deity by pay- 


ing service to pictures. Such _ ser- 
vice was held, with certain explana- 
tory modifications, as orthodox by sin- 
cere men both in Rome and Constan- 
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tinople. But sincerity is not neces- 
sarily wisdom; and Leo, with Asiatic 
and common-sense feelings against 
images, and ashamed at heart by the 
reproaches flung at his people by Sara- 
cen infidels, entered upon that course 
of reform which earned for him, and 
for the Isaurian dynasty, the signifi- 
cant name of Iconoclasts. He began 
moderately. Some of my readers who 
have been in St. Stephen's, Vienna, 
may remember the picture of the Re- 
deemer, just within the walls, and may 
have smiled or sighed at seeing it in 
rapid course of obliteration by the 
kisses of all who pass it on their way 
to the altar. Similar customs prevailed 
in the Greek church, and Leo at once 
ordered the whole of the pictures to 
be raised above the kissing height. 
General indignation sezied the “ ortho- 
dox,” and when, on a subsequent oc- 
casion, an imperial officer ascended a 
ladder to destroy a brazen figure, the 
object of over-zealous worship, the 
viragos of Constantinople toppled the 
innovator down from his airy height, 
and trampled him to death beneath 
their orthodox feet. The decree of the 
emperor for the registration of all his 
male subjects excited scarcely so much 
general indignation. Leo disregarded 
the censure raised, and, amid his con- 
solidation of the army, and his great 
financial and administrative reforms, 
he calmly appealed to Rome, but only 
found reproach where he had looked 
for approbation. Gregory II. scourged 
him with stinging epistles, in one of 
which the emperor was significantly 
reminded that the servant who had 
slain the persecuting Constans was re- 
vered as a saint by the Church of 
Rome. Leo replied by ordering all 
pictorial representations of the Deity 
and the saints to be destroyed. Gre- 
gory retorted appropriately enough by 
overthrowing the statue of Leo in 
Rome, and by blessing an orthodox 
maritime expedition which sailed to 
Constantinople with a new emperor 
(Kosmas), munitions of war, and phi- 
lippics against the Iconoclasts. ‘The 
expedition failed, Kosmas was captured 
and beheaded, but the pope stopped 
the remittance from Italy to Constan- 
tinople of the imperial taxes, and such 
sanguinary obstinacy was shown in 
the conflicts which took place between 
the Italian rebels and the imperial 
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exarchs that the Po ran red with blood, 
and for six years the people dwelling 
on its banks refused to eat of its fish. 
Leo pursued his purpose despite de- 
feat, while Gregory excommunicated 
him in a general anathema against all 
image-breakers, and exposed him to 
the daggers of orthodox assassins, by 
declaring “ homicidos non esse qui ex- 
communicatos turcidant!” Gregory 
ILf. was as energetic as his predeces- 
sor. He did indeed pay Leo the com- 
pliment (the last time pope ever paid 
it to emperor) of asking his imperial 
sanction to Gregory’s election, but he 
pronounced Rome henceforward free 
of the emperor, and bestowed political 
independence on the ancient capital of 
the world. This declaration on the 
part of Gregory was answered by Leo 
in his usual retaliating style. He 
annexed all his dominions in Italy 
wherein his authority yet temporarily 
prevailed to the independent patri- 
archate founded by him at Constanti- 
nople, And thus, in this famous quar- 
rel, did the Eastern emperors cease to 
exercise influence in Italy, and the 
Italian popes to enjoy authority over 
the wide dominions of the East. This 
occurred in 733, and eight years sub- 
sequently Leo died, with a general re- 
putation for mildness of character not 
unmixed with firmness of decision ; for 
wisdom as a governor, and unusual 
purity, considering the standard of 
morality then acknowledged, as a man. 
The orthodox enemies of the strong- 
minded Leo have laid to his order the 
accidental burning of a library con- 
sisting of 33,000 volumes, and the al- 
leged throwing into the flames of a 
score of professors of the university. 
[t is a pure invention, but it is yet 
believed in; and Leo, for that and for 
other equally unfounded charges, has 
been devoted to perdition by some of 
his pious contemporaries and their pos- 
terity. ‘He died body and soul!” 
growls the amiable Theophanes. “Aye, 
marry!” chuckles the merciful Baro- 
nius of later days,—* nimirum detrusus 
ad inferos!”—*“ thrust down is he into 
the very lowest hell!” 

Leo in his youthful days had mar- 
ried Irene, the daughter of the Khan 
of the Khazars: from this union of the 
Armenian pedlar and the Tartar lady 
sprung that Constantine V. whose in- 
fantile feat, on being plunged into the 
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baptismal font by the patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, gained for him the unde- 
sirable appellation of Copronymus. 
The story may have been a weak in- 
vention of the enemy, for Helvetius 
tells us that the name was applied to 
him by the orthodox because the he- 
pe Be | iconoclast would not allow 
water to be used in baptism, but an 
unsavoury mixture, the stain of which 
will cling to the imperial titles of Con- 
stantine for ever. One legend is pro- 
bably as true as the other; but, how- 
ever this may be, we may add Amen to 
the prayer of the patriarch of the 
“ Fudge Family,” who expresses a 
hope that Heaven 


will preserve the throne, 
And cushion too, and keep them free 
From accidents that have been known 
To happen even to royalty. 


Scurvily indeed has the able, but 
somewhat fierce, Constantine been 
treated by the image-worshippers. One 
tells us that he loved unclean smells. 
Another records, with perhaps better 
founded horror, the assertion of the 
Emperor that the Virgin, after the 
birth of the Redeemer, was of no more 
value than an empty purse. He was 
“a spotted panther,” cries a third. 
“ Caballinus!” image-hater ! Anathe- 
ma on him! exclaims a fourth. “ Fly- 
ing dragon of the serpent’s seed!” is 
another specimen of the amenities of 
his foes, one of whom asserts that the 
most acceptable present that man could 
offer to the Emperor was a plateful of 
the noses of the orthodox! . He slew 
children out of mere wantonness, says 
Suidas, and offered human victims to 
Venus—of her who is so called “ quod 
ad omnes res veniat.” And all this in- 
vective was poured upon him simply 
because he abhorred the idolatrous 
worship of pictures, denied the right 
of any mortal man to the title of saint, 
and derided the idea that humanity 
had any supererogatory good works to 
help sinners, whose private stock was 
not sufficient to enable them therewith 
to purchase salvation. 

The papal benediction given to the 
usurpation of Constantine’s brother-in- 
law, Artavasdos, did not secure success 
for the usurper. After a two years’ 
struggle the iconoclast emperor cap- 
tured, imprisoned, and blinded the 
orthodox rebel. To the ecclesiastical 
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confederates of the latter he was more 
severe. Even prelates were paraded 
on asses, with their faces towards the 
tail, and borne so tu the block, where 
they suffered decapitation. On other 
occasions of treason the traitors, after 
suffering amputation of the hands and 
feet, were dissected alive by surgeons, 
and Constantine is said to have stood 
by the while with inquiring compla- 
cency. Yet was he not generally in- 
human. He founded colonies for the 
Christians who fled to him from the 
Saracens; abandoned a certainty of 
victory in order to save the sailors of 
his fleet struggling with a storm in the 
Euxine ; and once paid a heavy tribute 
to the Sclavonian pirates that he might 
purchase from slavery some two or three 
thousand of his subjects, who, but for 
him, would have borne their chains to 
the grave. His reign too is remark- 
able as being the first in which an ex- 
change of prisoners was made between 
the Mahometans and Christians. It 
was a reign in which gold was plenti- 
ful, provisions abundant, the emperor 
indefatigable, and the people as happy 


as people could be who had little to 
contend about but the worship of 


images. On this subject Constantine 
was as inexorable as his father, and 
the council of Constantinople, a.p. 754, 
not only proclaimed image-worship 
accursed, but declared that the art 
which produced it was execrable also. 
Gibbon is of opinion that many of 
the prelates who signed this decision, 
and which was only arrived at after a 
session of six months’ continuance, did 
so out of fear of the emperor’s wrath— 
a wrath, I may add, which usually 
visited those who ventured to express 
unfavourable opinions against the then 
existing union of Church and State. In 
his way the emperor as little tolerated 
the right of private judgment as did the 
pope himself. And yet I do him an 
injustice by so saying, since I find it 
asserted. by Mr. Finlay, in his recently 

ublished “ History of the Byzantine 

mpire,” that Constantine treated 
many image-worshipping heretics with 
toleration, when they appeared to him 
to be quiet and inoffensive subjects, 
incapable of offering any opposition to 
his political and ecclesiastical schemes. 
He further allowed his sister Anthusa 
to protect heterodox nuns ; and if that 
princess founded the first orphan asy- 
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lum established in Constantinople, it 
was not done without the imperial 
consent. He was the advocate of 
education, and set the example by edu- 
cating his own unfortunate offspring. 
I say “unfortunate,” for of his five 
sons, four who were implicated in in- 
surrectionary movements against sub- 
sequent occupants of the throne, were 
first pardoned ; for a second offence, 
sent to a monastery ; for a third, suf- 
fered loss of eyesight or of tongue ; 
and, finally, on the four suddenly ap- 
pearing before the church of St. So- 
phia, and appealing to the people, they 
were all seized, subjected to further 
mutilation, and shut up in distant 
dungeons, where they died forgotten. 
The patriarchs themselves were gene- 
rally learned men, but some of them 
so bloodily-minded therewith as to 
throw into shade the forked lightning 
of modern polemists, like Dr. Cahill, 
who has expatiated on the “ glorious 
idea” entertained by the French of 
extirpating British heresy in British 
blood. The Constantinopolitan patri- 
archs too often delighted in blood as 
much as they did in books. They were 
not all cruel nor all learned, neverthe- 
less. As a sample of the unlearned, I 
may cite the case of one who on pro- 
nouncing the name of the Evangelist 
as if it were written with a diaresis, 
Mar@diov, and on being told by one of 
his suite that the vowels of the diph- 
thong were not to be separated, ex- 
claimed—* Don’t talk nonsense, my 
soul utterly abhors diphthongs and 
triphthongs!” This reminds me of 
the “ Mors Janua Vita,” on the tomb 
of the penurious Lord Kenyon, a read- 
ing which was accounted for by Lord 
Ellenborough as having arisen through 
the instructions of the noble miser to 
his executors not to go to the expense 
of a diphthong. 

A great change, of twofold aspect 
and as diverse of result, came over the 
constitution of Europe during the reign 
of Constantine. His capital and pro- 
vinces were depopulated by the great 
plague of 747. R Sclavonian coloni- 
zation of vast extent repaired the losses 
in the rural districts, and thencefor- 
ward began to disappear the old Hel- 
lenic names that sound so musically on 
theear. The other change was caused 
by the donation which Pepin made to 
Rome of that exarchate of Ravenna 
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which was not his to give. The result 
of the donation was a transference 
of shadowy allegiance on the part of 
Italy from the East to Charlemagne 
in the West. The Peninsula was no 
longer a portion of the old Roman 
empire; but the Constantinopolitans 
no more thought of reproaching their 
dying emperor, at the close of his 
reign of nearly a quarter of a century, 
for the loss, than England thought of 
blaming the accession of Victoria for 
bringing with it the forfeiture of Ha- 
nover. It was accepted as a matter 
of course, and people wasted no ex- 
pression of regret on an event which 
they contemplated with supreme in- 
difference. 

The four years and a half reign of 
the amiable son and successor of Con- 
stantine Copronymus, Leo the fourth, 
requires no further remark than 
that the young and infirm emperor 
lay gradually dying on his couch while 
his terrible wife Irene dealt vigo- 
rously with the conspirators against 
her sick lord, and that on Leo’s death, 
in 780, she wore the imperial crown 
as regent for her son, then ten years 
old, Constantine VI. Mr. Finlay does 
not notice the report that Leo’s death 
was caused by poison gracefully pre- 
sented to him by Irene. He dismisses 
also, as a pure Load, the story that 
has probability for its recommenda- 
tion, and which is to the effect that 
Irene troubled the repose of her ico- 
noclastical spouse by keeping images 
under her pillow. She was precisely 
the sort of lady to administer a little 
plague to her consort by such a pro- 
cess. The same author also rejects 
the story recounting how Leo died in 
consequence of stealing one of the 
crowns from the church of St. Sophia. 
The crown alluded to was that depo- 
sited by Mauritius the emperor above 
the high altar. Leo is said to have 
worn it through love of the precious 
stones which it contained. The most 
brilliant jewels therein were the car- 
buncles; and see (according to the pun- 
ning Cardinal Baronius) how aptly re- 
tributive was the punishment; “ Amans 
igitur Carbunculos,” says the cardinal, 
“ex sacrilegio Carbunculos pariter 
passus est, et his coronatus est mor- 
tuus.” Baronius therefore believed 
the story; but the same therefore does 
not, I confess, carry with it the con- 


clusion that the story was founded on 
fact. 

Irene, in her primitive private capa- 
city of an Athenian lady, had been 
remarkable for her gentleness of de- 
meanour, but she no sooner grasped 
a sceptre than she used it like a battle- 
axe on the heads of her enemies, and 
of her friends too,—nay, on the im- 
a skull of her own son when the 
atter opposed her. She adoredimages; 
scourged, blinded, or put to death all 
who openly opposed her love for idols ; 
summoned the never-to-be-forgotten 
council convened to settle the question ; 
deposed the iconoclastic patriarch Paul, 
and startled all Christendom cognizant 
of the deed by putting in his place a 
layman, Tarasios by name, who as 
much surprised the world by filling the 
office as if he had been expressly born 
thereto. It took three or four years 
to arrange the preliminaries of the 
council (“the second of Nicza,” for it 
could not be safely held in Constanti- 
nople), but that council barely re- 
quired as many weeks to come to half 
a hundred serious resolutions, the chief 
of which was, that the worship of images 
was an orthodox practice, inclusive 
even of images souhed in embroidery 
on sacred ornaments! Nor was the 
memorable council—which was in truth 
no general council of the Church, albeit 
nearly four hundred bishops attended 
its brief session—content with this con- 
clusion. The members ere they sepa- 
rated gave a zest to their supreme toil 
by especially dooming to eternal damna- 
tion all preceding patriarchs who had 
entertained iconoclastic sentiments. 
Rome was delighted, and the pope 
adopted the decrees with cheerful ala- 
crity; but, as Irene refused to make 
as liberal restitution of valuable church 
property as she did for her people of 
opinions not worth a bezant, his holi- 
ness declined to officially confirm what 
he had shown himself so ready to 
adopt. . 

But Irene turned from the strong 
and not over-refined language of the 
pope to marry her son to a Paphla- 
gonian lady named Maria, and sorely 
against his will. Rotrud, the eldest 
daughter of Charlemagne, had been 
destined for the bride of the sixth Con- 
stantine; but the imperious mother 
took upon herself the responsibilities 
of a breach of promise, united the ill- 
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assorted pair, and when the bridegroom 
exhibited his “temper” thereon she 
had him chastised after a simple nur- 
sery fashion, which must have made 
the Cesar feel during its infliction that 
his imperial majesty was necessarily 
looking as fundamentally foolish as he 
was profoundly furious. The Armenian 
troops rebelled in his favour, but Con- 
stantine had not judgment enough to 
= thereby, or to maintain his popu- 
arity. He found metal more attractive 
in the person of Theodota, one of his 
mother’s maids of honour ; but, though 
he pronounced himself divorced, and 
shut up his first wife Maria in a mo- 
nastery, he experienced difficulty in 
marrying his new love, or obtaining 
for the marriage the necessary legal 
recognition. ‘The disturbance which 
resulted in the state would have lasted 
longer but for the cleverness of Irene 
—the leader of anadverse faction. She 
threatened those about her son that if 
they would not surrender him to her 
keeping, she would assuredly slay them, 
by proving to Constantine that they 
were conspiring against his life. The 
double-dyed traitors obeyed the affec- 
tionate mother, and her hand was 
scarcely on the throat of her boy than 
the hot irons were in his eyes. She 
cruelly plunged him into blindness in 
the very chamber where she had borne 
him; and this most accursed monster 
is worshipped as the most virtuous of 
all the saints that are crowded into 
the Greek calendar! Heaven itself 
frowned in manifest wrath on this un- 
natural deed, and a darkness of seven- 
teen days’ duration covered Constan- 
tinople, with such terrible attendant 
fatalities to hosts of innocent people as 
might have sorely puzzled all the op- 
timists, with Dr. Pangloss at their head. 

The beautiful fiend flung her son of 
the sightless orbs into a monastery, 
and rushed up the steps of the throne 
to experience the frantic joy of ruling 
alone -and irresponsibly. She stood 
erect, with a fierce promise on her 
brow of threatening activity, and was 
preparing to enter exultingly on her 
career, when the dread and inevitable 
Nemesis passed over her, and smote 
her with the wand which touches but 
to paralyse. It is a fact that she who 
had for years been struggling for power, 
and was not unqualified to exercise it, 
no sooner possessed it by guilty means 
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than it became tasteless to her. She 
had not the energy to contend with 
the Saracens, who harassed the empire, 
carried off the citizens into slavery, 
and dictated the tribute which Irene 
basely promised to pay, although her 
abused son had set her good example 
in his ably conducted expeditions 
against the Bulgarians. As little had 
she the energy to oppose creditably 
the conspiracy formed against her 
by Nicephorus. Whiningly praying 
him to be generous, she descended 
from the golden chariot, the four milk- 
white steeds of which were each led 
by a patrician eunuch, and she quietly 
went into exile in Lesbos, where, after 
supporting herself for a year by her 
own handiwork as an embroideress, 
she was summoned by death to abide 
her sentence at the tribunal of eternal 
life. 

Living or dead, herself or her spirit 
had good ground to exclaim “save me 
from my friends.” The most faithful 
of these she hoped to find in the patri- 
cian eunuchs at her court; but this 
whole class was so demoralised that a 
popular proverb said with regard to 
them, “If you have an eunuch, kill 


‘him; if you haven’t one, buy one and 
y » Duy 


kill him!” Dead, she has found de- 
fenders, but no one who destroys her 
by defending so completely as the Ro- 
manist casuist Baronius. I cannot but 
feel surprised that this defence has not 
been noticed by such an accomplished 
historian as Mr. Finlay. “If Irene,” 
says the Italian, “ plotted against her 
son from love of reigning, she would 
have been more detestable than Agrip- 
pina, the mother of Nero; but, as from 
the testimony of certain orientals it was 
religion and a love of justice that moved 
her to do this, then she merits our 


commendation, even as the sons of 


Levi who slew their brethren at the 
command of Moses.” It is on reading 
such testimonies as this that men may 
well be justified for exclaiming that 
true history has more startling incidents 
than even lively romance. 

From the hands of the Greek Irene 
the reins of power were snatched by 
her own “first lord of the treasury,” 
Nicephorus, a Seleucian by birth, an 
Arab, of the best blood too, by descent. 
This transfer occurred in the year 802. 
His success aroused jealousy in the 
soul of the commander-in-chief, Bar- 
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danes, who made a bold stroke for the 
empire, undeterred by a prophecy 
which foretold his own fall and the 
future elevation of Leo the Armenian 
and Michael the Phrygian. The lux- 
urious Bardanes was defeated and 
captured ; but he entertained his fate 
with philosophic decency, and, though 
deprived of his eyes and reduced to 
live in a monastery upon no other food 
than barley cakes baked by himself in 
thé embers, and in no prouder costume 
than a leather garment in summer and 
a haircloth mantle in winter, he endured 
this condition with such a pious resig- 
nation as to cause wonder why he ever 
desired to achieve greatness. 

Nicephorus being an iconoclast, his 
first measure was to reverse all the 
Church decrees and excommunications 
of the adverse faction. His abilities 
as a financier were shewn by his suc- 
cessfully levying a hearth-tax on the 
hitherto exempted clergy—a proceed- 
ing for which all clerical parties would 
have united in excommunicating him 
if they had dared. It is the distinction 
of his reign that no man suffered death 
for treason against his person. If the 
offender had estates, he confiscated 
them, and imprisoned the owner. If 
the criminal was poor, the emperor 
simply shut him up asamadman. His 
thirst for money was great, and his 
desire to retain it excessive. His re- 
fusal to continue the tribute which 
Irene liad paid to the Saracens brought 
down upon him a devastating war, the 
result of which was his consent to the 
most degrading terms, and the im- 
position of thirty thousand pieces of 
gold annually, which the conquering 
Haroun wrested from him, with gold 
medallions of himself and sons, in token 
that the imperial Ceesars paid personal 
tribute to the illustrious Caliphs. 

This matter had well nigh broken 
the emperor’s heart, and an attempt to 
evade the compact and the terms an- 
nexed to it only subjected Nicephorus 
to further spoliation, for which his 
victories over the Sclavonians were 
but paltry compensation. He sought 
to make the deficit good by levying 
increased taxes on monasteries and 
landed property. The experiment was 
made in the spirit of a Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and it failed, as the 
experiments of that official often do. 
The more slowly money reached his 
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treasury the more fiery became his 
temper; and the loss of a large sum, 
which had been easily captured by the 
Saracens, in consequence of the negli- 
gent guard kept over it by his favourite 
general Leo the Armenian, so enraged 
him that he had that high functionary 
and dear friend publicly scourged in 
the market-place ; a punishment which 
in no degree affected the personal re- 
spectability of the sufferer. ‘The im- 
perial spirit of economy and distrust 
now induced Nicephorus to carry on 
his own warsin person. The issue was 
the natural consequence of a Chancellor 
of the Exchequer acting as Field Mar- 
shal. On the Bulgarian frontier Ni- 
cephorus was slain in the midst of his 
routed army. King Crumn made a 
drinking-cup of his skull, and his sub- 
jects, refusing to acknowledge his son 
Stavrakios, who had thought to render 
himself acceptable by swearing that he. 
would in all things avoid the example 
set by his father Nicephorus, trans- 
ferred their allegiance in the year 812 
to the insignificant Michael Rhangabe. 
The latter weak personage was blest 
in something better than a fair, a wise 
wife, in the person of Procopia, the 
daughter of Nicephorus, but who can 
hardly be said to have manifested 
her sagacity by allowing her husband 
to purchase empire on the promise to 
the Church of undoing all that had 
been done by the tolerant Nicephorus, 
and to the people a general remission 
of taxes. Her own appearance in front. 
of the army, and her commands de- 
livered with masculine vigour, raised a 
feeling against her, which a really wise 
woman would have been less careful 
of encountering ; but the general hos- 
tility was far more intense against an 
emperor who hid himself beneath his 
wite’s mantle, was the slave of the 
monks, and who quietly allowed cle- 
rical synods to make and unmake, 
establish or throw down, at their plea- 
sure. Let us, however, do the Church 
justice. The then living pride of the 
Church, Theodore Studita, saved him 
from committing the infamy of selling to 
king Crumn the Bulgarian Christians 
who had taken refuge within the em- 
pire. Assuredly, had it not been for 
the abbot, the base monarch would 
have surrendered unto death all the 
fugitives who had sought safety and 
found truth—or at least as much of the 
2 11 
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latter as was then imparted—within the 
sanctuary of the imperial dominion. 
The sole military triumph during his 
reign of one year was that doubtful 
one which he claimed over the Bul- 
garian army, when it retreated before 
him in consequence of suffering from 
an epidemic which Michael declared 
had been sent expressly in answer to 
his prayers by the dead patriarch Ta- 
rasios, who had been but recently 
canonised. The Bulgarians soon re- 
covered from their little indisposi- 
tion, and gave such convincing proofs 
that they had regained health and 
strength, that Michael .was glad, or 
at all events compelled, to yield up 
his authority to his general Leo the 
Armenian, to retire into a monastery, 
wherein he vegetated some two-and- 
thirty years, to see his sons share with 
him his captivity, and to feel that, how- 
ever great his capacity as a priest, he 
must descend to posterity with the re- 
putation of being the only emperor of 
his dynasty utterly contemptible as a 
soldier. 

Leo the Armenian reigned from 813 
to 820. A diadem or death had been 
the alternative forced upon him, and 
in accepting the former he only tem- 

rarily deferred his violent end. The 
iconoclastic quarrel raged during his 
reign more fiercely than ever. Decrees 
against image-worship were issued 
only to meet with contempt at the 
hands of the clergy, who bore their 
denounced pictorial treasures from 
monastery to monastery, even when 
death was the penalty for such dis- 
regard of thé imperial will. Leo 
would fain have reconciled the con- 
flicting factions; but his proposal that 
the adverse leaders in the Church 
should meet in conference was angrily 
rejected by both parties as a deniai of 
their being already guided by Divine 
inspirations. The eagerness of the 
emperor to agree with both parties 
obtained for him the name of “the 
Chameleon.” In hopes of a favourable 
result he called a council, appointed a 
new patriarch, Theodotus Milessino, 
a layman, declared image-worship 
abominable, and again excommunicated 
all past anti-iconoclast patriarchs whom 
previous councils had relieved from 
older anathemas. This was the only 
national question with which either 
Church or people concerned them- 


selves. Appearances and not realities 
were the subjects about which they 
were most concerned; and morality 
and honour were so little cared for 
that when Leo attempted fruitlessly 
but treacherously to slay king Crumn 
the Bulgarian, a shining light in the 
church declared that the deed would 
have been successful only for the un- 
orthodoxy of the people. Morality 
was assuredly as little cared for by the 
image-worshippers as by their op- 
ponents; and the solution of every 
quarrel was conspiracy and death. 

Suck solution brought the reign and 
the life of Leo to a close. He had 
piously deferred the punishment of 
Michael his general who had plotted 
against his life, but whom he would 
not send to execution at the solemn 
festival of Christmas. The confederates 
of Michael feared that with respite 
would come betrayal of themselves, 
and they resolved to purchase security 
by slaying the emperor. The latter 
was as fond of leading choruses as of 
marshalling hosts. On a dark, cold, 
Christmas morning, he was engaged 
with his chaplains all attired in furred 
mantles and caps in singing anthems. 
The sovereign was leading the sacred 
song “ All things have they despised 
for the love of their Lord,” when the 
assassins rushed in, “blood on their 
hands and Scripture on their lips.” 
Leo defended himself with a crucifix, 
but the arm which wielded it was cut 
off by a blow of a sword, and his cry 
for mercy was answered with a shout 
that the hour was one, not of mercy, 
but of vengeance. His body was yet 
warm when Michael was brought forth 
from his prison, and proclaimed em- 
peror while the jailer was knocking 
the fetters from his limbs. The sur- 
viving family of Leo was, as a matter 
of course, driven into a monastery, and 
when the deposed patriarch Nice- 
phorus heard of the fell deed, the 
priest exulted that the Church had been 
delivered from a dangerous enemy, 
while the more impartial man con- 
fessed that the empire had lost an 
useful sovereign. 

Once more the empire fell to an 
Asiatic. Michael the Stammerer was 
a Phrygian; and his enemies called 
him horse-jockey and heretic to boot. 
The chief events of his reign were the 
three years’ civil war which he carried 
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on against Thomas—a remarkable in- 
cident in which was the large fleets 
possessed by both contending parties ; 
and the conquest of Crete and Sicily 
by the Saracens, chiefly, as usual, 
through the treachery of the Christian 
commanders. The Phrygian Michael, 
who spoke Greek after much the same 
fashion as George I. spoke English, 
triumphed over all his enemies but 
those in the Church. If any of the 
iconoclast emperors had right on their 
side it was surely Michael the Stam- 
merer, for in his reign image-worship 
had so developed itself that at baptism 
parents covering the images with veils 
would select them as sponsors for their 
children at the sacred font. Others, 
on assuming the religious habit, would 
not permit the holy persons whose 
office it was to receive the hair as 
they cut it off, but would have images 
brought near, that the hair, as it was 
cut off, might fall into their lap. On 
other occasions, the sacramental wine 
was mixed with paint scraped from 
the figures of the saints, and the con- 
secrated bread was placed on the hand 
of the image to make it co-partaker in 
the sacrament. 

Michael died a natural death in 829, 
and was succeeded by his handsome 
and well-trained son Theophilus, who 
in 836 deemed himself a demi-god for 
having destroyed Zapetra, the city of 
the Caliphs, but whose very heart- 
strings cracked when two years later 
the Saracenic army wreaked similar 
destruction on the emperor's favourite 
city of Amorium. He was called the 
Unfortunate, not altogether an ap- 
propriate name. He was also styled 
the Just; but the anecdotes told of him 
by way of illustration show that he was 
only so by caprice, as he was occasion- 
ally eminently cruel. His most familiar 
officers who offended him were scalded 
to death with boiling pitch, or burnt 
alive in the Hippodrome. He had a 
soul for music and a puerile taste for 
toys and jewellery. Being himself 
bald, he ordered all his subjects to 
wear their hair cropped, on pain of the 
bastinado. The same penalty was in- 
flicted on his generals-in-chief, nay, 
even on his sons-in-law, when he consi- 
dered he had reason to suspect their 
infidelity. He was a determined icono- 
clast, though he loved to dispute with 
the monks on the national controversy ; 
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and he argued with the zeal of Gil 
Blas when the latter had first begun 
to learn logic. He was the greatest 
builder of all the Byzantine emperors, 
but he wasted treasure on uselessly 
splendid edifices which had been better 
bestowed on the defences of his domi- 
nion. His method of selecting a wife 
was one of some novelty. Among a 
company of noble maidens expressly 
assembled in his mother’s apartments, 
approaching the majestic Eikasia, he 
remarked that “ woman was the cause 
of much evil.” The superb young lady 
replied to the ungallant wooer, that 
“ woman was also the source of much 
good.” The imperial Coelebs turned 
aside, and, his eyes happening to fall on 
the demure Theodora, he presented to 
her the golden apple which he held in 
his hand, made her his wife, and, in 
order to render his hearth happy and 
tranquil, shut up his mother-in-law in 
a monastery, a retreat which was 
shared by the vexed and disappointed 
Eikasia, who devoted herself therein to 
the reading of homilies and composing 
of hymns. Theophilus indeed had no 
bowels for the relations he acquired 
by marriage. As he lay mortally ill, 
he not only ordered his brother-in-law 
Theophobos to be decapitated, but 
commanded the ghastly head to be 
brought to his bed-side. He gazed on 
the features of his old comrade and 
kinsman, muttered, “ Thou art no more 
Theophobos nor am I any longer Theo- 
philus,” and straightway died ; leaving 
a distracted dominion to his infant son 
Michael, afterwards too well known as 
Michael the Drunkard, and five or six 
millions of treasure to assuage the grief 
of the imperial widow and regent Theo- 
dora the anti-iconoclast. 

This lady enjoys the glory attached to 
the achievement of having permanently 
restored to the Church the privilege of 
image-worship. Asa preliminary step, 
she seized on the able patriarch John 
the Grammarian, scourged him and 
plucked out his eyes, on the accusation 
of his having obliterated the eyes in 
the picture of a saint; and, applying 
her millions to the “ miraculous con- 
version” of her other opponents, she 
speedily made image-worsbip an article 
of faith. Other alleged heretics she 
slew by thousands, and Pope Nicholas 
solemnly blessed the beautiful assassin 
of the Paulicians who claimed the 
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right of private judgment. A little 
ingenuity, much lying, and widely- 
scattered gold procured the semi-cano- 
nization of Theophilus, and Michael 
himself was allowed to wallow in de- 
bauchery while the pious Theodora 
misruled the state. 

Michael the Drunkard, like Constan- 
tine VI. would have been a better man 
and monarch but for his mother. He 
had capacity, but Theodora took care 
that it should not be exercised. 
Nothing was too sacred for his ridi- 
cule; and the aspect of an intoxicated 
emperor, reeling through the streets at. 
the head of a procession of the com- 
panions of his orgies, all like himself 
ecclesiastically attired, under a mock 
patriarch, “ Gryllos the Hog,” the im- 
perial buffoon; the sight of such pro- 
cessions, wherein obscene songs were 
sung to solemn church tunes, often in- 
sulted both the eyes and the ears of 
the too indifferent people of the capi- 
tal. Nor were the people much more 
shocked at seeing the emperor and his 
guilty accomplices administering the 
sacrament in a nauseous compound of 
vinegar and mustard, or the statue of 
the ‘Virgin Mary brought into the 
theatre to confer the crowns of triumph. 
Photius the layman, made patriarch, 
was held to be more impious for hold- 
ing that earthquakes were the results 
of natural causes and not the conse- 
quences or symbols of divine wrath, 
than was Michael for excommunicat- 
ing the Pope himself, or for sharing 
with Basil in the murder of his uncle 
Bardas, or for dragging the bodies of 
Constantine Copronymus and John the 
Grammarian from the tomb, and burn- 
ing them with disgusting ceremonies 
in the public Hippodrome. The em- 
peror made of the green marble sarco- 
ao of Constantine a balustrade in 
1is own private chapel; while Basil 
arranged with Heaven his little affair 
of the murder of Bardas by building 
a church, and thus striking a balance 
against the recording angel. He pros- 
pered for awhile, and he who had slain 
the uncle did not secruple to murder 
the nephew. He took Michael when 
he was full of wine, and immolated him 
with as much noise on the part of the 
sot, and as little effectual resistance, as 
could have been given by a hog ; and, 
having assumed the imperial purple, 
the Eastern empire found itself fallen 
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lower than ever, into the hands of a 
Macedonian groom. 

For fuller details of this period Mr. 
Finlay’s volume may be consulted with 
profit and pleasure. The readers of it, 
amid much that is peculiar, will pro- 
bably be struck with two circum- 
stances. One is the little disgrace that 
was attached by the noblest to corporal 
punishment. ‘The highest military dig- 
nitaries were occasionally scourged in 
the market-places, and were then re- 
stored to their positions. Some, indeed, 
were blinded and stationed in the high- 
ways to beg an obole of the passer by. 
This variety of fortune has not been 
unknown in our own land. Henry 
Holland, Duke of Exeter, and brother- 
in-law of Edward IV. was reduced to 
such want as to be seen barefooted, 
begging his bread in rags through 
Flanders. The second especial im- 
sression made by the history of the 
iconoclasts is in the conviction that 
art must have suffered irreparably by 
the excess of iconoclastic zeal. We 
must not, however, have too much 
alacrity in condemning. Our puritan 
fathers were Christians of a more en- 
lightened period (perhaps) than the 
iconoclasts, but they were infinitely 
more barbarous in their iconoclasm 
than the Greeks. A thousand instances 
might be adduced by way of evidence, 
but want of space allows me to cite 
but one or two. Witness then the 
devastation at Wardour Castle. Still 
better evidence is afforded by the de- 
struction at Sudley Church, where our 
sires shattered the Chandos monu- 
ments, turned the nave into a stable, 
the chancel into a slaughter-house, 
hung dead sheep on pegs driven into 
the pulpit, and made of the commu- 
nion table a chopping-board whereon 
to prepare their meat. St.- Mary’s 
Warwick, and the efligies of the Earls 
there, fared no better, for Purefoy’s 
men beat the statues into powder. If 
now and then an emperor made a 
patriarch ride backward upon an ass 
through a market-place, it was not 
much worse than the act of Cromwell, 
when, dragging Drs. Beale, Martin, and 
Sterne from Oxford, he brought them 
into London through Bartholomew 
fair. It was an English iconoclast 
who broke into fragments the altar- 
stone in Henry VIL.’s chapel ; and ano- 
ther who picked out the eyes in King 
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Edward VI.’s picture in Chichester 
Cathedral, making the justifying re- 
mark the while, that all the mischief 
to the realm had come from that king 
when he established the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer. Nor with us, as with 
the Greeks, did justice and reparation 
come in the train of reflection. As late 
as 1774 we find Horace Walpole writ- 
ing from Gloucester, in a tone of 
authorised complaint, that “the two 


battered heads of Henry III. and Ed- 
ward III. are in the post-master’s 
garden.” It is a proverbial saying that 
nothing is so easy as to find fault; but 
the thinking student of history is hap- 
pily deprived of this dangerous facility, 
and he especially it is— 
whose heart has learned to scorn 
Bigots alike in Rome or England born. 


J. Doran. 





‘THE FINE ARTS AT ROME IN THE YEARS 1736 AND 1737. 


By ALEXANDER CuNNINGHAM, M.D., afterwards Sir ALEXANDER Dick, of 
Prestonfield, Bart. 


(Extracts continued from June,* page 583.) 


OUR space will not permit us to retail 
all that Dr. Cunningham saw at Rome: 
nor would it answer any useful purpose 
to notice objects of art which are notorious 
in the guide-books and in the narratives 
of successive travellers. It is rather our 
object in selecting the following passages 
to illustrate the state of the arts at Rome 
a century ago; and to adopt such facts 
and observations as possibly are not else- 
where preserved. 


1736, November 27.—Went with Dr. 
Wright to the Capitol to examine all 
the fine pieces of antiquity, statues, 
and bustos, which the Popef has lately 
collected at great expense, and dis- 
posed them in a fine gallery where 
every thing is fixed in its place and 
cannot be removed. 

December 2.—Mr. Ramsay and I, 
by Dr. Wright’s means, were made 
acquainted with Signor Campiglia, f a 
Florentine gentleman and artist in 
drawing and painting, employed by the 
present Pope to make out the grand 
collection, which he published, of an- 


tique statues and bustos, for which he 
had a large salary. He was a very 
well-bred, communicative man, and was 
so kind to carry us to see the Colonna 
palace, where we viewed all the pic- 
tures and statues there. He dined with 
me ; and after dinner he, Dr. Wright, 
Allan, and I, went out for the second 
time to examine the antiquities of the 
Villa Borghese, where Mr. Ramsay 
took a drawing from a basso-relievo of 
antiquity, fixed on the outer part of 
the building, where was very evidently 
shewn aman playing upon the bagpipe 
oe similar to those used in the 
lighlands, which are blown by the 
mouth as well as the bag. In another 
basso-relievo, built in the same way, 
the death of Germanicus is expressed, 
from whence Poussin, the great French 
painter, had taken many figures which 
he introduced into his sacrament of 
Extreme Unction. Some of Nicolas 
Poussin’s best landscapes are pre- 
served here. 
December 11.—Went with Sir Ro- 





* The two following passages, in which the Chevalier and his family are mentioned, 
we previously overlooked. They should have been added in our June Magazine, 


p- 582.— 


1737, January 26.—Went to the opera of Cyrus with Dr. Wright; the Chevalier 
and his two sons were there, and supped in the boxes. Domenichetti had the best 
voice that night. It was told us that the two most famous voices in Italy at present are 
Carestini at Venice, and Caffarelli at Naples, both castratos or eunuchs, and Marche- 


sino, a woman at Naples. 


March 4.—That evening saw the Corso, where the Chevalier was in the Duke de 
Fiano’s coach. Cardinal Corsini, the patron of Britain, gave a great festival this 


evening. 
+ Clement XII. (Lorenzo Corsini.) 


t Giov. Domenico Campiglia, born at Lucca in 1692, studied at Florence, and was 
much employed at Rome and Florence in making drawings for engravers. (Strutt.) 
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bert Hilliard and Mr. Barclay to see 
the Ambassador of Germany’s palace 
(the Count Platenberg), where we saw 
many fine paintings of the Flemish 
school, which he ordered to come to 
Rome lately to adorn his palace. 

December 13.— Walked with Dr. 
Wright to the Villa Pamphili and saw 
the old Roman paintings which were 
found in Antonine’s Baths, which is the 
ceremony of marriage of the ancient 
Romans. Poussin made it one of his 
models. In the afternoon walked with 
Mr. Smith to the Capitol, where I 
passed three hours with Campiglia, 
in examining with admiration the fine 
statues and heads, particularly the 
complete statue of the Dictator Sylla, 
and the two, above the size of life, 
of Julius Cesar and Augustus. 

December 14.—Did not go abroad 
except toCamillo Paderni, who shewed 
me all his paintings and drawings, 
some of which I bought afterwards at 
my return to Britain (and they are 
now, 1781, in my parlour here). 

December 15.—Visited Dr. Wright, 
and Camillo Paderni, and Imperiali. 
The Doctor shewed us his Alexander, 
and a cameo, which were of conside- 
rable value. 

December 16.—Went with Camillo 
to the Palazzo Borghese, where he 
shewed us the excellences of the fine 
paintings of Titian, Annibale Carracci, 
Pietro di Cortona, and Domenichino. 

December 22.—Saw the palace of 
the Rospigliosi with Mr. Turnbull; 
also the celebrated pictures of the 
Aurora of Guido and the Sampson of 
Domenichino. Waited upon the great 
“eng Signor Imperiali at his own 

ouse ; sat by him a good while and 
saw him employed in painting the 
magnificent picture for the King of 
Spain, to be put at the Palace of the 
Escurial ; the subject was Alexander the 
Great presenting presents and rewards 
to his generals who accompanied him 
in all his battles, and now returned 
with them after his victories were con- 
cluded and the war over. 

December 23.—Mr. Ramsay and I 
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put in order this day the numerous 
prints of the galleries at Rome which 
I brought to my home. Saw with Mr. 
Turnbull the other palace of Ros- 
pigliosi, where the ancient paintings 
are; and had a long conference with 
him about the plan of his work ;* recom~ 
mended Mr. Ramsay and Mr. Camillo 
to him. Went also to the Capitol. 

December 30.—-Rainy weather, but 
as it was holiday time drew landscapes 
with Camillo, and we conversed with 
Mr. Turnbull in the evening ; liked the 
scheme of his publishing the ancient 
paintings. 

December 31.—Went with Sir Ro- 
bert Hilliard to the Piombini Palace, 
and saw the famous statue of the 
Gladiator dying,} which the Pope in- 
tends to purchase and put up in the 
Capitol, for which the family it be- 
longed to required 12,000 crowns, 
which is about 3,000/. sterling. Went 
afterwards with Sir Robert to Signor 
Pannini,{ the great painter of landscape 
and architecture, who acquainted us 
that he was engaged in works for a 
twelvemonth to come, and shewed us 
several of his fine performances. 

1737, January 2.—Went again to see 
the Palace of Ottoboni. It is the best 
collection of modern masters in paint- 
ing, particularly Benedetto Luti, Tre- 
visani, and a famous picture of Im- 
periali; the best of Spagnoletti Bo- 
lognese, particularly the ceremony of 
marriage ; the best landscapes of iw 
catelli and Occhiali; also Honthurst, 
some pieces of Vanderwerf, and other 
Dutch painters, and likewise of Carlo 
Maratt. 

January 3.—In the afternoon, it 
being holiday time, drew landscapes 
with Camillo, who made me under- 
stand that the whole of the beauty of 
landscape lay in the judicious manage- 
ment of the chiur’ oscuro, and gave 
me a sketch to explain his thoughts, 
which sketch will be found in one of 
my books of drawings. 

January 6.—Went with Campiglia 
to a genteel conversation which turned 
upon the virtu. 





* A Treatise upon Ancient Painting, by George Turnbull, LL.D. was published at 


London in 1740, in royal folio. 


+ The celebrated Dying Gladiator of the Capitol, well known from Lord Byron's 


description in Childe Harold. 


¢t Giovanni Paolo Pannini, born at Placentia in 1691, died in 1764. 
known by his delineations of the ruins of ancient Rome. 


He is chiefly 
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January 15.—Was all afternoon with 
Camillo, who was copying the ancient 
picture the Nozze Aldobrandini, and 
drew a figure or two with him, which 
is in my drawing-book. In the after- 
noon went to see the famous Gallery 
of Farnese painted by Annibale Ca- 
racci, and was vastly pleased with it; 
saw there the celebrated bust of 
Homer, the statue of the Apollo, and 
the celebrated one of the Hercules and 
the Flora. 

January 20.—In the afternoon we 
saw the | Swe of the Medici within 
doors, where are the Satyr and the 
young Apollo, a very fine statue, which 
Signor Campiglia thinks equal to the 
Venus de Medicis. Observed likewise 
carefully here the group of fine statues 
of the family of Niobe, from which 
Guido has taken the ideas of his finest 
heads. 

January 21.— Walked to the Ponte 
Molle or Ponte Emilio. Observed the 
peasants all busy dressing and pruning 
the vines; also could observe that 
Poussin had taken several landscapes, 
by examining the views which appear 
here of the Villa Madama over the Tiber. 

February 8.—In the evening waited 
on Mr. Bristol, an elderly English 
gentleman, who, with the president of 
the parliament of Aix, came to visit 
Rome. He and Mr. Turnbull, Mr. 
Camillo and I had a long conversation 
on the virtu, and in respect to collec- 
tions of prints. 

February 10.—Being Saturday went 
to see Mons. Blanchet, a French painter 
of the Academy, and was, with Mr. 
Camillo and Ramsay, very well pleased 
with his drawings and colouring. Had 
that day the good fortune of Signor 
Francisco and Imperiali the great 
painter in ag to dine with me, 
also Mr. Camillo, Turnbull, and Ram- 
say. We had much conversation with 
Imperiali, who, when a young man, 
travelled into Sicily and Africa, and 
gave us a particular description of 
Mount Etna in Sicily, and, what I had 
never heard before, an account of the 
crocodiles of the city of Palermo in 
Sicily. ‘Then we talked to him of the 
virtu, and his opinion of the ancieut 
paintings, and the advantages of the 
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calx the ancients used, who in all their 
works made everything with a view to 
last for ages, that they might gratify 
the ambition of immortality. Signified 
of how little consequence the painters 
in Italy were in the portrait way ; but 
said that a good history-painter must 
always make the best portrait-painter. 
Then we entered upon the nature of 
drawings by the best masters, the par- 
ticular tracing of Raffaelle’s pen, the 
fire of Giulio Romano, the few but 
slight touches of Andrea Sacchi; the 
great desire of man for imitation ; the 
two divisions of mankind into the 
destroyers and the restorers of the arts 
and sciences; the example arising from 
the person or persons with whom the 
summum imperium lies, which gives a 
tone and directs the very lives and 
morals of a state. He had a good 
opinion of the landscapes, except where 
the two figures of that which appear 
upon Giovanni Francesco Bolognese’s * 
drawing, which are a little too big. The 
finished drawing I showed him in the 
red chalk he approved of, and said 
they were by Father Scilla, a Sicilian. 
He gave us his opinion that the English 
education of painters never can pro- 
duce a good one in the history way ; 
he likewise gave us his opinion about 
the English gentlemen coming to Rome 
in the way they do to get a taste, and 
hurrying through in a few weeks what 
requires several months to form their 
intelligence, and leisure and time to 
make sagacious reflections on what 
they have seen. Then we asked his 
opinion about Raffuelle in the Vatican. 
The first picture, he said, was the 
Sacrament; then the Parnassus and 
School of Athens, which he explained 
by signifying that Raffaelle in placing 
the philosophers had made portraits of 
several of his friends. He approved 
of Bellori’s account of Raffaelle’s works. 
He said that of the figures in the Pic- 
colo Farnese,t the principal gods were 
Raffaelle’s, the rest were by Giulio Ro- 
mano; and, except some considerable 
groups, almost all the figures of Psyche 
were Giulio’s, who had the bridle of Raf- 
faclle to master his fire. He said the 
reason why so much passes in the world 
under Raffaelle’s name was his employ- 





* Gio Francesco Grimaldi, Il Bolognese, fl. 1678, a painter of the Bolognese school. 


+ Or the Jiti/e Farnese (Palace) to distinguish it from the great one already men- 


tioned ; its proper title is the Farnesina. 
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ing all the great masters, who were his 
scholars, to paint from his designs, viz. : 
Giulio Romano, Polydoro Caravaggio, 
Giovanni da Udine, &c. In conversa- 
tion he said that men of merit among 
the painters were not often advanced in 
proportion to their skill, arising from 
various causes. He gave us a com- 
parison of the harmony in colours 
being something similar to that in 
sounds, and made many ingenious re- 
marks with respect to the reposes of 
light and shade. He gave us his opi- 
nion of the books written on painting, 
and approved chiefly of Lomazzo, who 
wrote after he turned blind. He said 
it would be enough to form a painter 
to confine himself to a few principal 
palaces, that he might go to often, to 
form a taste, viz.: Barberini, Borghese, 
Pamphili, Colonna, Ottoboni, and there 
being occupied in studying the prin- 
cipal pictures only. 

February 13—Went with Mr. Bar- 
clay to see the pictures that belonged 
to the Grand Prior of Malta—Prince 
Vaghini. We happened to meet here 
with the son of the famous Salvator 
Rosa, who showed us the works of 
every painter. This gentleman was 
about eighty. There were several fine 
things of Annibale Caracci, botzos of 
Pietro di Cortona, and good finished 
paintings of Albani; but nothing 
pleased me more than a cattle-piece of 
Salvator Rosa, and the Job by him; 
also many small paintings of Rubens, 
‘Teniers, Palma Vecchio, Tintoretto, 
Titian, &e. 

Went afterwards to see Signor Pom- 
peio, the second painter in Rome next 
to Imperiali, his master. He was paint- 
ing a picture of invention of the history 
of Alexander the Great, who gave 
Apelles, the celebrated painter of anti- 
quity, his mistress to draw her picture. 

February 17.—Wenut to, the Aldo- 
brandini Palace, with Mr. Turnbull 
and Mr. Bristol, to look at the copy of 
the ancient painting of the ancient 
Roman marriage ceremony made b 
Camillo for Mr. Turnbull's book, which 
was shown by Mr. Camillo at his own 
house. We saw also a curious piece 
of the wall found in the Farnese 
Gardens, in the Baths of Augustus, on 
which was a very curious group of 
ancient painting, which I afterwards 
purchased from Camillo for Dr. Mead, 
of which I caused Camillo to make a 
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copy in water-colours. I sent the ori- 
ginal home in a ship from Civita 
Vecchia for the Doctor at London; 
and, in case of accidents, kept the copy, 
and which I allowed Mr. ‘Turnbull to 
have a drawing made of for his book 
by the same Camillo Paderni. (See 
Turnbull’s Account of Ancient Paint- 
ings, in folio, where there is an exact 
print of it. Also in Rollin’s General 
History there is another print of it.) 
I have also the copy in water-colours, 
done by Camillo at Rome, in my par- 
lour at Prestonfield. Eight lines in 
Latin, which pleased much, I wrote 
descriptive of this most curious piece 
of antiquity, and sent them to Dr. 
Mead, at London, before [ left Italy, 
which are as follows, viz. : 
Considet Augustus, procinctus tempora lauro, 
Expulso reddit qui diadema suum ; 
Cesaris acta probat munus tam illustra ferentis, 
Virtutis vindex, imperiique decus. 
Percitus invidia stupet aulicus umus et alter ; 
Mens vatis recti conscia fixa manet, 
Ceesaris invicti laudes cui dicere fas est 
Carmina patrono et condere digna suo. 


When I returned Dr. Mead invited 
me to dine at his house with Mr. 
Pope, Sir Andrew Fountaine, and Mr. 
Bentley Younge. I viewed the picture 
with Mr. Pope, who admired it. I sat 
by him at dinner. 

February 20.—Went with Mr. Bar- 
clay to see a comparison of Pannini and 
Lucatelli’s works, the great landscape 
painters ; by all appearances Luca- 
telli’s pictures seemed to be most last- 
ing of the two. Went afterwards on 
a visit to Signor Pompeio’s, the painter, 
with Camillo. 

February 21.—Went to see the great 
collection of drawings of Abbate Maire 
at Signor Imperiali’s. There were six 
volumes of them by the great masters, 
viz.: the Caracci, the School of Rat- 
faelle, and the School of Titian, a rare 
set of the first drawings by Pietro di 
Cortona in the palace of the Corsini in 
the gallery ; likewise several pieces of 
Pietro de’ Petri, Andrea Sacchi, and 
Carlo Maratti; many of Signor Im- 
periali’s own, those of Salvator Rosa, 
and Titian, of Baroccio, and Cavalier 
Bernini. 

February 22.— Went to see the 
Count de Linden, a Dutch gentleman 
of a considerable family ; he was sit- 
ting to his picture. I did not much 
admire the manner of face-painting in 
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Rome. In the afternoon went with 
Mr. Barclay to the Villa Ludovisi, and 
made a drawing of the fine Satyr. 

February 24.—Being Sunday, went 
with Allan and Camillo to look over 
the Rospigliosi Palace. The ancient 
bust of Nero is there, very remarkable. 
Afterwards we went to see the famous 
picture of the White Benedictines by 
Andrea Sacchi, at St. Romualdo.* We 
were invited to dine with Signor Fran- 
cisco Imperiali at Camillo Paderni’s 
house. After dinner went to the Bar- 
berini Palace, and saw the Noah and 
Rittratto by Andrea Sacchi. Revised 
the former things, particularly the 
Evangelists by Carlo Maratta and the 
Magdalene of Guido. 

February 27.—Went to the Piazza 
Navona to buy prints, drawings, and 
medals.—Note. My collection of prints, 
drawings, and medals, are still kept in 
my repository in Prestonficld, under 
my son William’s care. 

March 4.—Visited Mr. Bristol, and 
the President of the Parliament of Aix. 
Had a long conversation upon the pre- 
sent state of painting, and the method 
of advancing it in Britain. Also exa- 
mined into the nature of mosaic, an- 
cient and modern; the paste is two 
parts fine chalk and one part Tibur- 
tine stone in fine powder, mixed up 
with linseed oil. 


* Now in the Vatican Museum. 
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We shall conclude our present extracts 
with the pleasing account which Sir Alex- 
ander Dick gives of the last agreeable days 
which he spent with his friends in Rome, 
after having made an excursion with Signor 
Camillo Paderni to Tivoli, Frascati, and 
Albano :— 


When I returned to Rome I found 
my Lord Barrington, Mr. Hall after- 
wards Sir John Hall, and Sir William 
Wolseley, with his lady, come. Mr. 
Barclay was gone some time ago. On 
different days I had several of my 
friends to dine with me ; on other days 
I dined with them. And, Mr. Ramsay 
having invited us all on Sunday the 
16th of March to dine at his room, 
most of the gentlemen I had lived with 
in habitudes of friendship while at 
Rome were present, and particularly 
the old Earl of Wintoun. As I was 
to set out the next day, the 17th, being 
Monday, we supped with Mr. Ramsay, 
and were very merry till the hour of 
parting came, when friendly sensations 
arose which affected them all as well 
as me a good deal. 

It is to be remarked that I had just 
been five months at Rome, all but ten 
days, and my whole expense since I 
came to that city, including music- 
masters and all the things I bought, 
which cost me about 30/., does not in 
the whole exceed 100/. I spent my 
time very agreeably, and at the same 
time had more instruction than in any 
five months of my life past. 
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THE disgrace of Wolsey, and the 
unconciliatory conduct of the Pope, 
hurried on the breach between Eng- 
land and Rome. His holiness was 
in the power of the emperor, and 
was obliged to sacrifice his supre- 
macy over England rather than run 
the risk of another sack of Rome. For 
some years the result of the severance 
from the apostolic see was very per- 
ceptiblein our foreign relations. Busied 
with domestic troubles and the sup- 
pression of the monasteries, Henry kept 

Gent. Maa. Vor. XL. 


himself aloof from foreign politics, and 
from 1535 to 1544 interfered but little 
between the continual rivals Charles 
and Francis. In the latter year Henry, 
annoyed by French interference in the 
affairs of Scotland, again entered into 
league with the emperor, and concerted 
with him a joint invasion of France. 
The emperor was first in the field, and 
took Luxembourg and other towns in 
that direction. In the mean time the 
Duke of Norfolk and Lord Russell 
assembled an — army to the 
2 
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southward of Calais, and wrote to 
Henry for directions whether they 
should lay siege to Ardres, Boulogne, 
or Montreuil. ‘The emperor proposed 
an immediate advance of both armies 
upon Paris, the inhabitants of which, 
and indeed the whole people of France, 
were in great alarm, anticipating the 
most fatal consequences from the com- 
bination of the imperial and English 
forces in such an onward movement. 
(ix. 717.) 

Henry directed Norfolk and Russell 
to advance upon Montreuil (ib. 726), 
which they did under the direction of 
some of “ the lords of those parts,” who 

rofessedly joined the English standard, 
Put seem to have been exceedingly 
untrustworthy allies. The value of the 
guidance of these selfish friends may 
be judged from the report of the com- 
manders of the English forces. “ Know- 
ing no part of the country, nor having 
no guides but such as they give us, [we ] 
have been brought such ways as we 
think never army passed, up and down 
the hills, through hedges, woods, and 
marshes, and all to cause us to lodge 
upon the French grounds, saving their 
own friends. And besides that, we 
have been so well kept. fasting from 
drink, that a good part of th’ army 
have only drunken water sith yesterday 
sevennight. We have not forborne to 
speak quickly to them.” (ib. 727.) 

This was in July, 1544. Whilst time 

was wasted before Montreuil, the em- 
neror entered upon the siege of St. 
Didier, and Henry himself set up his 
royal camp before Boulogne. On the 
4th August the King opened his battery, 
which “ goeth,” says a letter of the fol- 
lowing day, “ lustily forward, and the 
wall beginneth to tremble apace, and 
the loops of the defences of the town 
so well laid to by our artillery, as a 
man dare not once look out for his 
life.” (x. 22.) Boulogne surrendered 
on the 13th September. (ib. 68.) In 
the meantime Norfolk and Russell 
continued before Montreuil, but both 
besiegers and besieged were getting 
into sad plight. The English army 
was obliged to fetch their forage from 
a distance of six or seven miles. ‘The 
corn on the ground “began,” it was 
said, “to shake out of the ear, and in 
short time will be of such sort, that 
when it shall be reaped there will 
nothing remain but only the straw; 
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and all the countries within 10 or 12 
miles of us on all hands are so wasted, 
and the people so fled, that no corn is 
reaped and put in barns or stacks.” 
The soldiers and horses died daily, 
and the army wanted reinforcement 
in every way. As to the garrison and 
the townsmen, their condition was pro- 
bably worse: “many of them_ eat 
horseflesh, and some of their soldiers, 
gentlemen-Italians, glad to eat of a cat 
well-larded, and call it dainty meat.” 
x. 70.) 

Whilst the emperor and his ally 
were thus pursuing their own peculiar 
interests instead of the objects of their 
alliance, Francis plied them with terms 
of peace, and ultimately succeeded with 
the emperor, who made a separate 
treaty, and left Henry to get out of 
the war pretty nearly as he could (x. 
82, 84), advising him, moreover, to 
withdraw his army at once from before 
Montreuil (x. 88). This advice was 
taken. Norfolk and Russell were di- 
rected to withdraw their men and 
artillery openly (x. 92) into the neigh- 
bourhood of Boulogne. An inter- 
vening French force compelled them 
rather to retreat upon Calais, which 
greatly enraged their royal master. 
The violence of his temper burst forth 
in the most unseemly reproaches of 
Norfolk and his coadjutors; and it 
was only upon the humblest of apo- 
logies, and the most submissive assu- 
rances that “they would never offend 
again from thenceforth” (x. 114), that 
his irritable majesty was appeased 
(x. 117). 

The possession of Boulogne was long 
the sole obstacle to a peace (x. 130, 
150). Henry repaired its fortifications, 
and was ambitious to annex it perma- 
nently to his possessions. The French 
were equally determined to make no 
peace until it was yielded up. They 
endeavoured by naval operations in 
the Channel during the summer of 1545 


to cut off its communication with 
England. Their efforts were daring 


and destructive, but were repelled with 
true English valour, and they made no 
advance towards their ultimate object. 
By land they continued throughout 
the year to ply Boulogne with a suc- 
cession of attacks, which occasioned 
considerable loss on both sides. During 
the autumn of 1545, long negotiations, 
the correspondence relating to which 
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is most tedious, were kept up between a 
variety of agents on the parts of Henry, 
Charles, and Francis; but Henry 
could not be brought to surrender 
Boulogne, nor Francis to yield it, and 
therefore peace was unattainable. In 
the spring of the following year Henry 
changed his mind. Peace had become 
more desirable, principally because 
the cost of war had become more 
difficult to be maintained, and, after 
the discussion of many doubts and 
diplomatic questions, a treaty was con- 
cluded. Boulogne was agreed to be 
surrendered on a large payment to be 
made at the end of eight years, and 
friendly communications were immedi- 
ately resumed between the rival nations. 
The space occupied by the papers re- 
lating to the negotiations which termi- 
nated in this treaty is very large, and 
documents less interesting, containing 
less novelty, or on the whole of smaller 
historical value, can scarcely be con- 
ceived. The collection, indeed, as a 
whole, is the dullest and most wearisome 
that weever remember to have met with. 
State Papers are never light reading, 
but these are intolerably ponderous. 

On the renewalof friendship between 
France and England Henry was asked 
to stand godfather to a new-born daugh- 
ter of the Dauphin. Old Sir Thomas 
Cheyne was sent to Fontainbleau as 
Henry’s representative, with instruc- 
tions to give the child the name of 
Elizabeth, being that of the king’s 
mother, “ who was as good and as 
virtuous a woman as ever lived in this 
world.” In this circumstance we no 
doubt see the reason why one of Henry’s 
own daughters was termed Elizabeth. 
It is delightful to trace in such a man 
as Henry VIII., a man so spoiled by 
position and the customs of the world, 
that natural fondness for the memory 
of a mother which all men of proper 
feeling are sure to entertain. 

Cheyne’s account of his reception by 
Francis on occasion of the christening 
is probably the most amusing letter in 
the collection. He is writing to Paget, 
the king’s secretary. 

Gentle Mr. Secretary, I had not thought 
to have troobled you with any mo of my 
rude letters, but that this day Mons™ de 
Bowshtet came to my lodging, and asked, 
whether I wold any thing into England, 
sayeing he dispeched thither to there Am- 
bassadour. Whereupon I thought I could 
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do no les but to advertis yow of suche 
thinges, as I have sene and herd sence my 
letters sent yow by Nicholas the currere. 
The chefe matier is, that myne entreteyn- 
ment and good chyre doth increase every 
houre more than other, not onely with the 
king, who J assure yow was nothing so 
lusty nor so gaunte, when I saw him last, 
as he is nowe, that insomuche I wold not 
have beleved he had byne in so good case 
as he is if I had not sene him myself; but 
also the Dolphin, the Dolphinesse, my 
Lady Margaret the kinges doughter, the 
Princesse of Navarre, and all the rest of 
the company, both men and women. It 
is not possible, as it semeth unto me, that 
any man can be more gladder then the 
Frenche king and the Dolphin ar of the 
kinges mujesties love and frendeshippe, 
whiche he saieth he never brake in his hert, 
nor never will; and the Dolphin is every 
day apparailled in white and grene. The 
quene is something acrased, as they say; 
wherfor I have not sene her as yet, albeit 
she shalbe one of the godmoothers. 
Yesterday, assone as I had dyned, 
Mons’ de Morette liad me to the Frenche 
king, accompaned with many other gentle- 
men, as he made an end of his dyner to 
the wasshing of his handes, where was a 
great nombre of noblemen and gentlemen. 
And assone as he had washed his handes, 
the table was taken away, and he rose, 
and his chayre was a litle remooved to 
the wall, where he sat downe againe, and 
called me unto him, and wold not suffre 
me to speake one woorde, onles my cappe 
were on my hed. And there, incontinent, 
after a few woordes, he rose, and had me 
and the 6 gentlemen, the kinges majes- 
ties servauntes, which ar here with me, 
and but a very few others, into his Privey 
Chambre, which was as cold and as freshe 
as could be devised, considering the tyme 
of the yere; which is a gloriouse chambre, 
and so is thother without, where he dyned. 
And, after we had bene there awhyle, he 
had me into a fayr gallory of 300 foote in 
length, and 19 or 20 foote brode, very 
gallant and costly, and after suche sort as 
it were over long to reherse. And so is all 
this house to me a thing incredible, onles 
I had sene it myself, as I am sure as many 
as be here with me will affirme the same. 
And so frome thence underneth the said 
gallory diverse fayre chambres, a fayre 
bayne, and a fayre hote house, with diverse 
other commodities, more then is in my 
hed to expresse, onles I had a longer 
tyme. And so caused me to suppe with 
him, where sat next above him the Dol- 
phynesse; next unto her his doughter ; 
and at the upper end of the boorde, the 
Duchesse of Saint Powle; and next beneth 
him, Madame de Tampes ; the Dolphin 
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next her, and so diverse other great ladyes, 
2 boordes being set squyrewise, and the 
Cardynall of Loreign, the Cardynall of 
Farrare, the Duke of Guyse, the Admirall, 
and diverse other, and I directly against 
Madame de Tampes, and on my right 
hand, against the king and the Dolphynesse, 
twoo other ladyes, whose names I knowe 
not. 

The Christening is appointed to be to 
morowe aboute 5 of the clock in thafter 
noone, as [told me] one Monst de Nawn- 
see, who hath bene or this in England ; I 
suppose the kinges majestie remembreth 
him very well, a goodly gentleman, Captain 
of one of the Frenche Kinges Gardes, of 
his Privey Chambre, and Maister of the 
Ceremonies ; who dyned with me this day 
at my lodging, and the Secretary Bowshtet 
also, who wrote the childes name in my 
patent being ‘* Elizabeth.” The said 
Mons" de Nawnsee told me the Quene and 
the Pryncesse of Navarre shuld be god- 
moothers to the childe, and how that I 
shuld sit at supper hard by the king on 
his left hand, and served with coovered 
dishes and coovered cuppes, as and the 
kinges majestie were here himself, but that 
he shuld sit above the Frenche king on 
his right hande. When I hard him say 
so, I sayd myne authoritie continued no 
lenger, but onely during the tyme of the 
Christening. Whereunto he made aun- 
swere and said, that shuld be no matier, for 
the king his maister wold nedes have it so. 

And as I wrote in my former letters of 
rynneng at the tylt, on Monday there 
shalbe great justes and turney, whiche the 
Dolphyn will nedes have me t{here]. Mr. 
Secretary, there can be no more done than 
i[s to] me, and I were a kinges soon, and 
all for the loove and affection they beare 
unto the kinges majestie. The thing is 
suche that the like was never sene nor 
herd of as I think; and Mons* de Moretta 
continually with me, and the most diligent 
and the metest man toentreteyn straungiers 
that ever I saw, or, as I think, ever shall 
see, and he telleth me he cometh into Eng- 
land with the admirall. Thus I bid yow 
aswell to fare, as I wold myne nowne hert. 
From Founteign le Bleaw, the thirde day 
of July. (xi. 230.) 

Although, as a whole, this work 
will unquestionably compare with the 
heaviest and most tedious book that 
we have ever been obliged to make 
ourselves acquainted with, it raises our 
notion of the ability of the men who 
played the principal parts in the diplo- 
matic business of Henry VIII. 

At first Wolsey is all in all, and 
his letters, although shrewd, are (as 

we have already remarked) verbose, 


and, if addressed to a superior, syco- 
phantic, if to an inferior, overbearing. 
The Wyngfields, Pace, Fitzwilliam, 
Jerningham, Sir Thomas Cheyne— 
whose letter we have just extracted— 
Sampson, Taylor, Sir Anthony Browne, 
and Knight, who were Wolsey’s earliest 
foreign correspondents, were, in their 
day, business men, but not much gifted 
in the use of the pen. Gardiner was 
amongst the earliest of the diplomatic 
agents of this reign who afterwards at- 
tained high eminence. His letters are 
occasionally distinguished by a dry 
sarcastic wit, and his style is frequently 
interlarded with obsolete words and 
scraps of Latin. Of the latter quality 
the following is an example which is 
curious, as showing his use of the very 
identical motto subsequently in favour 
with his successor in the chancellor- 
ship after nearly three centuries—Lord 
Eldon. 

As we be instructed, we shall proceede, 
and noon otherwise ; for, notwithstanding 
any private pleasour of retourne by me, 
the Bishop of Winchester, we be al agreed 
to this conclusion, sat citlo si sat bene. 
(x. 766.) 

The following, by Gardiner, is writ- 
ten in a freer and somewhat of a more 
florid style :— 


We be fereful as a doo is that stayeth 
harkenyng to every crashe of a bowe. 
Yesterday we liked not, that we harde not 
from them, and this morning they re- 
dubbed it with sending for us. My being 
here is set forth with a gret demonstracion 
outwardly, for every day hath had suam 
pompam. Wedonsday we went to thEm- 
peror. Thursdaye Grandvela, Praet, and 
Scory cam to us, whichis notable. Friday 
we went to the queen, and this daye to 
Grandvela’s howse; and we togither be 
conspicui, and move with an honest com- 
panye. But the Frenchmen they purpose 
to outbrage us with numbre ; they cumme 
as they saye with 600 horse. A mery 
felowe was with me, and tolde me they 
had nede soo, for oon Englishman was 
worth 6 French men, both in warre and 
pease. They cumme al in blak for duel 
[dole, mourning] of the Duke of Orly- 
aunce, and I thinke Pasquillus, if he be 
mery, wyl saye they cumme soo prostrate, 
pulla veste, to seke peace. Master Secre- 
tarye, if we take peace nowe we establishe 
the valiauntnesse of Englond for ever; if 
we leave game nowe we be wonderful wyn- 
ners; we be esteemed to have treasure 
infinite, and to excede al other in valyant- 
nesse. (x. 664.) 
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Sir Francis Bryan wrote excellent 
letters, as we have before remarked ; 
straightforward, vigorous, and clear. 
Boner’s epistolary style was diffuse 
but smooth, and for that time ex- 
tremely pleasant: witness the follow- 
ing— 


The fust of this monethe, about 9 of the 
clock in the morning, toke my 
mule, and went to the cowrte, being here 
at the Lover [Louvre]. And at my com- 
ming thyder, I sawe a mervelous great 
companie of all sortes of persons standing 
at the cowrte gate, the said gate being fast 
shutte, and they tarieng the openyng of 
the same. And when I, merveyling hereat, 
enquired the cause thereof, it was answered 
unto me, that the Frenche King that night 
had been very soore seke, and taken noo 
rest, and therefor had commanded the 
gates to be shutte, ye, and also the kayes 
to be brought up into his own cham- 
bre. Whiche thinge appered to me very 
straunge, ye, and the very tale incredible 
at the first beginning, for trouthe it is, 
that the day befor, which was the fest of 
Saynt Andrewe, the Frenche King cam 
douwne in to his chapell at the Lover, 
havyng on the habite of the Emperour’s 
order, and at that tyme loked as lustelie, 
and went as upright to the offring, bare- 
heded, without giffing any demonstration 
or token of any seknes at all, as ever I 
sawe hym in my lyff. Wherfor, takyng 
the tale for untrewe, I conjectured that 
the keping close of the gates after that 
sorte was made and doon for some other 
purpose, especially for somme mariage 
there to be made, which they would not 
openlie to be knowen at the beginnyng. 
But, when I had herd this other report 
eftsones rehersed, and that of those that 
were of good reputation and honestie, I 
suspended my jugement; and, not suffred 
to com in, retourned a little bak, and 
went into the tilte yarde beyng therbie, 
where I sawe the tilte newlie amended and 
set up agayn; and there I found also a 
very great companye, and that of all 
sortes, whiche ther walked, tarieng the 
openyng of the gates. Now bytwene 10 
and 11 the gates were opened, and, having 
knowlege thereof by my lakkye, whom I 
left for that purpose to giff me knowlege, 
I entred, and bytweene 11 and 12 the 
Frenche King cam out of his chamber, by 
his pryvey and secrete stayre, in to the 
chapell, wher he was the day befor, havyng 
on hym a gown of taffeta furred with sa- 
bles gurded unto hym, his buskyns furred, 
and under his bonet a velvet night cap, 
looking very pale and wonderous evel upon 
it. I merveyled to see this shorte and 
soden alteration, and conjectured that he 
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had made, as was not unlike, some excesse 
the night befor. Al the masse while 
(which was not long) he kneled nye unto 
the aulter, and soo crache and croked he 
was at the rysing up from his place, that 
he was holpen by the Cardinal of Loreyne 
on the oon syde and the Conte of St. Pol 
on the other side to rise up, and yet, as 
me thought, all litle enoughe to set hym 
afote. Incontinentlie as he was up, he 
torned ther, as the Dolphynesse was with 
Madame de Estampes, and other ladyes, 
and talked he did with theym, especiallie 
with Madame de Estampes, a good while, 
she makyng to hym very mery counte- 
nance and good chere ; and afterwardes 
the Frenche King went up by his pryvey 
stayers agayn, I soo standing that he 
might and did see me, if he woold ought 
have said or doon at that tyme. The 
same daye the constable brought not the 
king to the chapell, but soon as the king 
was comme to masse, he went straight to 
dyner in to his ownchamber. And, Syre, 
as the gates were this first day kept close, 
and noone suffred to comme in therat til 
it be about 10 of the clock, soo are they 
hitherto contynuallie kept. Oon of the 
Frenche kinges surgeons reporteth that the 
Frenche king of late in hunting did hurte 
oon of his fete in the ancle, whiche now, 
as he saieth, payneth hym a great deale. 
Other reporte that he hath the gowte; 
other that it is anguishe of mynde, that 
he hath not no like to have Myllan; and 
somme saye that it is his oolde dysaise. 
(viii. 107.) 

Sir Thomas Wyat’s letters are ex- 
tremely good. He excels in the mi- 
nute recital of conversations, and de- 
scribes himself to have spoken, in all 
interviews with Emperor or King, in a 
bold, plain, masterly way, which often 
puzzled the person he addressed. Like 
all reporters, he generally gives him- 
self the best of the argument. The 
following is part of his report of a long 
interview with the Emperor. 


“ Sir,’’ quod I, ‘‘ I have also to com- 
plaine unto your majestye off the evill 
entretyng, by the Inquisition, of the Ing- 
lishe merchantes that trafique in your 
contrys off Spayne, and not only of there 
byhallff, that off late have wrytten theroff 
unto me, but also on byhallff of the kyng 
my master, to whose handes the same 
letter off theire complaint is come;’’ and 
therwith declaryd unto hym accordyng as 
the letter expressyth, and desird that there 
myght eredresse shortly therein. Where- 
unto he answered, that the auctoryte of 
the Inquisition dependid not upon hym, 
and that it hathe been stablishe in his 
realmes and contris for goodly consider- 
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ations, and suche as he woll not breke, no 
not for his grandame ; and that therfore 
thei, that woll lyve in his contris, must 
lyve as thei that lyve there; and the Ing- 
lishe men, if thei woll have eny comodite 
thens owt, must obey his laws. To this I 
replid, that at my being in Spayne, it 
semid unto himsellff resonable that I had 
proposid for our nations trafique, that 
there were moderation had in respect of 
that office, and that for that purpos Covos, 
Grandvela, and one off the Inquisition, by 
his commandment, had conference to gyder 
with me; where I declaryd that, sins your 
majestye concurrid and agreid with all 
notable cerymonyes usid in the Chyrche, 
with punishmentes of heresis, as Sacra- 
mentarys, Anabuptistes, and other, and 
the difference alone was but abowt the 
Bisshop of Rome, that then it was thowght 
resonable that no such rygour shold be 
usid, specially in that case where thei 
must be alredy condemnyd as mayni as be 
your true subjectes, and dryven to that 
extremite to lose there body and goodes, 
or elles at home, (?) body and goodes. To 
this he answered, “The kinge is of one 
opinion, and I am of an other; and tho, 
as yow say, there were communication 
apon this, it was not agred to. I assure 
yow, if your marchantes come with any 
novellances, I can not lett the Inquisition. 
This is a thing that towchith our faythe.”’ 
‘* What, sir,’? quod I, “the primacy of 
the bishopp of Rome?’’ ‘‘ Ye, mary,”’ 
quod he, ‘‘ it is plaine agayne the princi- 
pall; there be thinges that mak for it, 
that it is de jure divino, canon and cyvile, 
and this is a poynt against the pryncypall.” 
** Sir,’’ quod I, ‘‘ almost thei them sellffes 
durst never claime that de jure divino.’’ 
** What,’’ quod he, “ Mous™ l’Embassa- 
dour, shall we now come to dispute that 
of tibi dabo claves? I assure yow I 
woll not altre my Inquisition; no, nor 
if I thowght thei wold be neclegent in 
thire officice, I wolld put them owt, and 
put other in the rome, at the lest wryte 
that thei shold be altrid, whilst I put in 
other.” ‘‘ Sir,’’ quod I, “ I come not to 
dispute, I ame not lernid. This semith 
other wyse answerd, then afore this I have 
sene your majestye disposid. By this 
meens the Bishopp of Rome shall not nede 
by excommunication to take away the 
trafique and entrecours of marchantes be- 
twixt your marchantes and ours ; for this 
shalbe allone sufficient. The king, my 
master, must provid for the indempnite 
of his subjectes and woldo.’’ ‘* He may,” 
quod he, “if he woll; if he woll se there 
be no such opinions as shall differ from 
us all.’’ ‘* Well, sir,” quod I, “then 
shall I wryte unto the kyng your brother 
for answer, that, onles we chainge our 


opinion in this, we shall loke for no re- 
dresse?”’ Here at a litill he stayd. 
* Mons" |’Embassadour,’’ quod he, “ I 
woll answer hym, I woll answer hym my- 
sellfi.”’ ‘* As it shall plese yow, sir,’’ 
quod I, “ or elles to gyve me your answer 
by wryting.’’ ‘* I woll wryte,’’ quod he. 
‘* By my trowght, sir,’’ quod, I, ‘* the 
kyng can do no lesse then to do it to be 
knowne openly to all his subjectes, that as 
mayni as woll trafique in to Spaine, that 
thei do it at their adventure, for that there 
is a powre depending upon his adversary 
and enemy the Bishop of Rome, and not 
apon your majestye, against the wiche the 
tretis bytwene yow and hym can not war- 
raut them.” ‘‘ In that,’’? quod he, ‘ the 
kynzg may do as it shall plese hym.’’ 
“ Sir,’’? quod Mr. Tate, ‘‘ whilst I was in 
Spaine it was promised and there so usid 
that there was no extremite shewd; what 
it shold mene that sens your departing it 
is thus altryd I can not tell; for men may 
be desirus to sett so hand in other mens 
goodes that there may quarelles pykkyd 
for that purpos ynowgh. For I know well 
that the merchantes were by your minis- 
tres request warnid that thei shold nother 
toche ncr do nothing contrary to the cus- 
toms of your contrys, and that there shold 
no man medle with them.’’ “ It may be,” 
quod the Emperour, “ that thei have done. 
I woll wryte to the Cardinall of Toledo, 
that is Inquisitor Maior, that I may be 
informid ; for this is but on partie.” 
“Nay, sir,’ quod I, ‘‘ this is ex officio, 
that thei troble our nation; for thei have 
that, that tho a man lyve never so up- 
ryghtly, by theire examinations thei shall 
trap him, where there is no publication of 
wittnesis.”’? ‘I can not tell’yow,”’ quod 
he; “but gyve me that by wrytyng, 
wheroff ye fynd ye grevid, and I shall 
wryte by the next in to Spain to informe 
me.”’ ** Sir,’’ quod I, ‘* Mons* de Grand- 
vele hath alredy the very copie of that 
part of the letter that was sent me.’’ 
* Well,’’ quod he, ‘I shall seit.”’ “ But 
there is yet more, sir,’’ qaod I, “ prechers 
be set forthe that diffame the kyng and 
the nation, and provoke your subjectes 
agaynst the kynges.’? ‘‘As in that,” 
quod he, ‘‘ prechers woll speke agaynst 
mysellff when ever there is cause ; that can 
note lett.’’ * Why, sir,”’ quod I, “ your 
sellff have, ere this, commaundid other 
ways, when I was in Toledo, in like caas.’”’ 
** f woll tell yow, Mons‘ I’ Embassadour,” 
quod he, ‘‘ kynges be not kinges of tonges, 
and if men gyve cause to be spoken off 
thei woll be spoken off: there is no 
remedy.’’ I stode at this, and avisid hym 
ernestly; and he made some countenance, 
as tho he wold have bene at a poynt, and 
I withdrew me a litill; when Mr. Tate 
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declarid unto hym his revokation very 
soberly, and with good wordes desird to 
know also if he wold wryte eny thing, or 
participate eny thing*to your majestye. 
Whereunto he answerd, alowyng his good 
office, that he had done, whilst he had 
bene with hym, and sayd ke wold wryte 
unto your hyghnes: and so he toke his 
leve. (viii. 227.) 

Sir John Wallop details his military 
proceedings fully and clearly. Ni- 
cholas Wotton is one of the best letter- 
writers of them all. His letters to 
Henry VIII. are clever although for- 
mal recitals of interviews detailed after 
the fashion of Sir Thomas Wyat, but 
in his more freely written letters to 
the Secretary we have occasional little 
incidents told more briefly but with a 
pleasant natural humour, which is a 
rare quality everywhere, and especially 
rare in these volumes. For example: 

Tandem, after a good longe deliberation, 
the French King hath sent me a present. 
Hit was shewid me that it cowde not be 
made no sooner; but I see in a maner no 
new wrought thinge in it. And emonges 
it there are two cuppes which I solde away 
to a goldesmyth when I was at Parys. 
The said cuppes love me so well that they 
are nowe returnid to me agayne. Marye, 
indeed, I solde theym nakid, but they re- 
turnid to me fayre bournisshed, and cotid 
with good cases. And, forbycause I had 
theym as good chepe, when they came to 
me fyrste, as I had theym nowe, I entende, 
God willing, to selle theym agayne ; trust- 
ing that they love me so well, that they 
will not be longe from me, but will return 
to me agayne. (xi. 318.) 

Paget is another excellent letter- 
writer. There is indeed more heart 
and feeling in his letters to Petre than 
in any others in this collection. He 
occasionally exhibits a little undiplo- 
matic excitement at the falsehood and 
hollowness of the people with whom he 
was treating, and in his own nature 
was probably rather too open and 
candid to be a first-rate ambassador, 
but the King evidently put great trust 
in his honesty, and not a little, also, in 
his judgment. He was mainly instru- 
mental in overcoming the scruples of 
Henry VIII. as to the surrender of 
Boulogne, thus bringing about the 
peace with France in 1546. 

Charles V. was frequently ill with 
gout and other ailments, and at these 
times would not see any ambassadors. 
Paget often expresses openly his belief 
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that these attacks were mere diplomatic 
illnesses. Thus in March 1544-5. 


As for his sicknes, howsoever it greveth 
him inwardly | know not, but outwardly 
I sawe in his face, and of the quicknes and 
lowde and lyvely speking of him, a greater 
apparauuce of helth then he showed to 
have at my being with him in somer. And 
to saye truely to you my fantazie, I think 
verily he hath ben no more sick than I am, 
but useth it for a policy. (x. 320.) 


In December he writes again— 


ThEmperour’s gowte servith him to 
purpose allway, as his diet did last yere, 
and wilbe an honest excuse for him to 
thempyre for not beyng there present, as 
he promised at the diet. That man is of 
a wonderful practise. (x. 766.) 


Such plain writing is not more un- 
like the ordinary style of diplomatists 
than the heartiness of the following :— 


By your letters of the 6th of this pre- 
sent I perceyve you have receyved my 
sundry letters, and shewed the same to the 
kinges majestie; and do gather by that is 
put out and in your sayd letter, the kinges 
majestie shuld not take allthing the best, 
myn so often mencionyng of peax in my 
letter, willing you to write to me specially 
to have respect to our treaty. Mr. Peter, 
no man lyving takyth so moche care as I 
do, for the avoyding of every maner a 
thing, which myght offend his majestie, not 
for any servile feare (for theyr is non in 
me), but for the singular love and entyer 
affection, which God, my conscience, and 
honesty have graffed and nourished in my 
hart, to my soverayn and most benign and 
gentle maister. As for peax, when I re- 
membre that God is thauthor of it, ye, 
peax it self, and that Christ praised alwayes 
peacible men all the tyme of His beyng 
among men visibly, and at His departing 
from them recommended most specially 
peax; I cannot but praise peax, desyre 
peax, and helpe to my power thavaunce- 
ment of peax. And, albeit I know I am 
not the wisest man, yet for that knowledge 
I have gotten by so often heryng so wise a 
maister as myn is, and having had the fre- 
quent conversation of so wise a cumpany 
as I have haunted now well nere 6 yeres, 
besides myn exersise 10 yeres togidres 
before that in his majesties service; I see, 
and so doth all his majesties counsail, as 
both I and yow have herd them say when 
they ar togiders, the contynnance of the 
warre, for the charge therof so incertain, 
the wayes and meanes for the relief therof 
so strait and at such an ebbe, and thende 
in this cace of the warre so daungerous, as 
my hart bledith in my body, when I think 
of it. Ye, Mr. Peter, aud now writing of 
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it, my body trembleth, and myn eyes 
water. Wherfor? For my self? No, no, 
Mr. Peter! I thank God of His grace I 
know my self, my lief, my deth, and what 
all other thinges in this world wayth, and 
what the value of them is. So as we had 
peax to the kinges majesties satisfaction, I 
woold gladly be sacrificed for it, if my deth 
myght helpe forward the matter. I pray 
you most humbly, on your knees, on my 
behaulf, to beseche his majestie, and, even 
now absent, I beseche hym, on my knees, 
to think that I will have as moche respect 
to the treaty, and have had (what soever I 
write home to you, which ar my deere 
compagnion for the openyng of my hart, 
and to be shewed to his majestie if you 
think it mete, as I think mete nothing to 
be kept from hym, and I wold to Godes 
passion he myght see every man’s hart, us 
wel as his face), as becummyth a good ser- 
vaunt and a faythfull, to have for thavaunc- 
yng of his maister’s desyre. And we have 
here shewed our selfes so litle to desyre 
peax, onles we myght have as moche as 
our selfes listed for our maister, as they 
with whom we treate woold have furthwith 
broken of and departed, and we, but for 
want of knoweledge of our maisters plea- 
sure, woold have done the same, we did so 
litle esteme peax in the face of our enemye. 
As for theyr practise to wynne tyme, I see 
it not in them, what soever our cold frendes 
say. If they ment that, they woold rather 
seke meanes for longer tyme, then to de- 
syre to have ended the matter at our furst 
meting, and to determyn (as they do) but 
one meting more for a resolute answer on 
bothe partes; this is not, me thynkyth, 
no wayes to wynne tyme. No, no, Mr. 
Peter; the French practises now a dayes 
be but bare geare to other mens practises. 
When they list to lye, they lye playnly ; 
when they woold have a thing, they aske 
it playnly ; when they woold not gyve a 
thing, they denye it playnly. The grete 
faulte in the Frenchman is, that reason 
never rulith, but when necessite con- 
straynyth hym, more then his enemye ; 
and then shall you have of hym what you 
will. 


DR. BATHURST, BISHOP OF NORWICH. 


One further extract before we have 
done with Paget— 


I remembre President Scorye’s tale to 
me, at my last being with themperour, of 
one that beyng condemned to dye by a 
certain king, which had an asse wherin he 
had gret felicite; the man offred, to save 
his lief, that within a 12 moneth he woold 
make the kinges asse to speke, whereunto 
the king accorded. And, beyng sayd unto 
the man by a frend of his, “ What! it is 
impossible.’’ ‘‘ Hold thy peax,’’ quod he 
in French (for it was King Loys the xi‘), 
‘car ou le Roy morera, ou lasne morera, 
ou lasne parlera, ou je mourera ;”’ signify- 
ing thereby that in tyme many things 
altered. And so, ere the tyme of payment 
cum, eyther we shall make sum new bar- 
gayn to kepe Bulloyn stil, or the French 
king, for want of keping his couvenaunt, 
shall forfait it, or the French king shall 
dye, and thenne his sonne nedes not by his 
othe or honour desyre so much the reco- 
very of it, or sum other thing will chaunce 
in the mean tyme that we shal kepe Bul- 
loyn still. But as God will, so it must 
be.’? (xi. 164.) 

Thirlby, Lord Lisle (afterwards Duke 
of Northumberland), and one or two 
more, wrote quoteable letters, but we 
have run on beyond our customary 
allotment of space, and must conclude 
at once. 

The work is so cumbrous; is, for 
the greater part, so uninteresting, and 
adds so little to our previous know- 
ledge of the historical facts to which it 
relates, that we cannot regret to learn 
that with it the intended publication 
of documents by these commissioners 
comes toanend. We trust their de- 
signed calendar of documents sub- 
sequent to Henry VIII. will be com- 
piled upon well-considered principles, 
and will be published with something 
like reasonable expedition. On both 
these points the present publication 
has little claims to commendation. 





Memoirs and Correspondence of Dr. Henry Bathurst, Lord Bishop of Norwich. 
By his daughter, Mrs. Thistlethwayte. 1853, 8vo. 


OUR readers will remember that 
this is not the first time that the world 
has been favoured with a Life of Bishop 


Bathurst ;* and when our eyes first 
lighted upon the present thick octavo, 
devoted to the biography of that long- 


* Memoirs of the late Dr. Henry Bathurst, Lord Bishop of Norwich, by his son the 
Rev. Henry Bathurst, Archdeacon of Norwich. 1839. Two vols.; reviewed in our 
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lived, venerable, but not very brilliant 
man, we did feel, we must confess, a 
little startled. Dear to our hearts as 
was the name, and pleasant as it was 
again to see a representation of the 
well-remembered benignant features, 
we felt a little shrinking from the idea 
of his being called, once more, at this 
time of day, before the tribunal of 
public criticism. When, however, we 
turn over the pages which his daughter 
has now given to the world, and en- 
deavour, as it is but fair to do, to put 
ourselves in her position, we are much 
inclined to recall any hasty expression 
of doubt about the matter. It should 
be borne in mind that it must seem 
— hard to a member of Bishop 
athurst’s family (knowing, as every 
one does, the peculiar estimation in 
which his virtuous and consistent cha- 
racter was held through a long life by 
a vast number of the leading men 
who were his contemporaries,) that the 
public should be left in an absolutely 
unfavourable position for judging of 
him. It was not merely that no record 
had appeared,—that would have been 
a less serious thing ; but an injudicious, 
acrimonious book had come forth, under 
the auspices of a son. With excellent 
taste, no reference is made to this un- 
fortunate publication in the present 
work, excepting indeed by the highly 
ty insertion of a letter of the late 
uke of Sussex, which, placed as it is 
at the end of Mrs. Thistlethwayte’s 
book, must be understood as conveying 
by implication the family protest against 
that most unfortunate performance. 

I feel convinced (says the Duke) that 
were the dear old prelate to come to life 
again, and to discover that, in writing his 
history, advantage had been taken, from 
personal pique and disappointed hopes, to 
make it a vehicle for publishing and pro- 
pagating misconceptions, if not calumnies, 
against a political body of men 
with whom he was in the habit of living on 
the most friendly and confidential terms, 
his pure soul would condemn the person 
venturing upon such a task under the garb 
of affection, truth, and justice, and cen- 
sure him for an act so completely at vari- 
ance with the wishes constantly expressed 
by himself in his converse with the world, 
&c. (Illust. E. p. 618.) 

Many years have passed away since 
this letter, bearing date June 2nd, 
1837, was written. It failed to stay 
the publication alluded to; and surely 
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a strong ground of justification for the 
present Memoir is formed by the con- 
sideration of the past. An affectionate 
and favourite daughter could scarcely 
be content that the only record of her 
father’s life should be one steeped in 
bitterness, envy, and uncharitableness. 
We do not write this in anger. The 
offender has gone to his account. He 
was no doubt under the influence of a 
delusion, and should be judged with 
forbearance ; but, the facts being what 
we have stated, the appearance of a 
more fitting memoir of Dr. Bathurst 
some time or other was surely to be 
anticipated. 

Being thus ready to allow all due 
weight to Mrs. Thistlethwayte’s mo- 
tives, and disposed cordially to wel- 
come a new Life of one of the kindliest 
of men (if we may not say one of the 
best of bishops), we wish we could com- 
mend the present book more highly ; but 
it has in truth done nothing to heighten 
our esteem, morally or intellectually, 
though it removes the offensive ma- 
terial with which Archdeacon Bathurst 
has surroundedit. Westillcanscarcely 
think that the best use has been made 
of materials. It seems to us incon- 
ceivable that one whose life was passed 
in what was the best society of his day, 
who knew nearly every man of mark 
during the interesting years ranging 
from 1770 to 1830 (in which space we 
only include the sixty prime years of 
his life) should have left so little that 
is remarkable, either in the letters of 
his contemporaries or hisown. A large 
part, indeed, of the ge Is 
of a mere gentle family kind; and, 
amiable as he appears throughout, the 
chronicle is one mainly of decay. The 
words “ in life’s last stage” are repeated 
with tedious frequency. The few anec- 
dotes given, where they have not ap- 
peared already in the Archdeacon’s 
memoir, are poor, and wanting in spirit 
and character. There are occasionally 
specimens of his political letters, and a 
few of those highly characteristic com- 
munications which, in his own diocese, 
showed him at once in the light of a 
protector of all whom he believed to 
be good Christians, whether Church- 
men or Dissenters; while the gently 
expressed censures of his pen left the 
bigot no pretext for being offended 
with the censurer. But, although we 
find a good deal +a tells with truth 
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and simplicity the honest, engaging 
qualities of the worthy bishop, we cer- 
tainly miss much, very much, which 
should have been there. It surprises 
us, for instance, that there is so very 
little trace of the distinctively religious 
element; and we cannot but think that 
injustice is done to his memory by such 
an omission. 

Mrs. Thistlethwayte is, we think, 
unfortunate in her comparison of her 
father with Fenelon. It is true that 
in general amiability and toleration 
they were alike; but the leading charac- 
teristic of Fenelon surely is the depth 
of his spirituality. Now, if our bishop 
meditated, no trace of his meditations 
appears. His letters, even when ad- 
verting to the most solemn events, are 
remarkably devoid of allusion to re- 
ligious hopes and fears. With the 
single exception of the treatise “on 
the recognition of friends in a future 
state,” there is really hardly anything 
bringing the bishop before us as a re- 
ligious teacher at all. It is because 
we feel no doubt of his inward piety 
that we regret the absence of some 
specimens of his thoughts on those 
vital questions which must have been 
frequently before his mind. The in- 
valuable testimony of Mr. J.J. Gurney 
is enough fully to satisfy our minds as 
to his interest in them, but not suffi- 
cient to make this record of his mind 
by any means complete. We miss the 
fervency and unction of both Arnold 
and Stanley. Both were men of action, 
both men warmly interested in tem- 
poral matters; but we see them con- 
stantly recurring to the deeper truths 
of the heart and life in their closets. 

It can be necessary on this occasion 
to retrace but slightly the leading par- 
ticulars of Bishop Bathurst's life. He 
was the third child of a second mar- 
riage, his father having had twenty- 
two children by the former wife, and 
adding fourteen by the second! With 
such a progeny, a man can hardly be, 
in all senses, rich; but the Bathursts 
were an ancient and honourable race, 
and helped one another, and young 
Henry Bathurst, born in Westminster, 
Oct. 16, 1754, was sent at sixteen as 
founder’s kin from Winchester to New 
College. On the death of his father, 
the widow being left scantily provided 
for, Mr. Bathurst determined to add 
to the profits of his fellowship at New 


College for her sake, by going out as 
a private tutor; and, having taken 
priest’s orders, at twenty-two he en- 
tered the family of a Devonshire Ba- 
ronet, Sir Richard Bamfylde, submit- 
ting to very contumelious treatment 
rather than abandon his good object. 
He speaks of cleaning his own shoes, 
ink being his only blacking; and of 
being threatened with a pistol in case 
he lifted the eyes of affection on his 
patron’s daughter; but these things 
seem to have been taken very ——- 
as matters of course, and were used only 
for the purpose of his own mental dis- 
cipline. A few yearslater, we find himin 
Ireland, deeply in love with the daughter 
of Dean Coote—opposed, however, by 
her father, yet faithful and perse- 
vering, encouraged after a time by his 
knowledge of the state of the lady’s 
affections, which, at the end of four 
years, remaining fixed on Mr. Ba- 
thurst, a reluctant consent was at last 
extorted from the Dean, who gave her 
but small dowry, and dismissed the 
young couple with the dolorous pro- 
phecy, “Ah! you will both die in a 
prison!” It is difficult to account for 
this pertinacity. Young Bathurst had 
already a canonry at Christ Church, 
Oxford, which he had accepted in lieu 
of the living of Bletchingley, worth 
5007. a-year, offered to him by Lord 
Bathurst. Although from the want of 
an index or of any clear consecutive 
account of his ecclesiastical preferments 
of a pecuniary kind it is difficult to be 
accurate in our statements, it appears 
certain that he held at this time the 
living of Witchingham in Norfolk, and 
some other living in that county quickly 
followed—estimated jointly by Lord 
Chancellor Bathurst as worth more 
than the one valuable living of Saper- 
ton, which, however, he afterwards 
held. There could be no doubt at 
least that his personal prospects of pro- 
motion were good. His acquaintance- 
ship with all the cleverest men of the 
time had been largely increased his 
residence with his uncle Allen Lord 
Bathurst, the friend of Pope, to whose 
honoured old age his nephew mi- 
nistered after the uncomfortable tutor- 
ship at Sir Richard Bamfylde’s. At 
ighty-sine, the peer required and 
enjoyed long daily classical readings, 
and doubtless contributed much to- 
wards strengthening in his nephew's 
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mind his eminent taste for language 
and refined literature. 

The marriage of Dr. Bathurst took 
place in 1780. From that time he lived 
at Oxford, until, in 1796, he accepted 
“the second-best stall” in Durham 
Cathedral. Within a few days of that 
time he had the offer of a sie in 
Treland; but, averse to the idea of a 
residence in that country, he at once 
determined on Durham: and here, his 
family being now pretty numerous, he 
lived on till the year 1805 landed him 
at the see of Norwich, thenceforth to 
be his portion till his death in 1837, 
at the advanced age of ninety-three. 

In such a course there was not 
much of incident, and the reader of Dr. 
Bathurst's life misses the rich personal 
material—the mind—the thought—the 
reforming or even the strongly con- 
servating power which, in ecclesiastical 
biography, has frequently stood in stead 
of outward variety. Guasectensiie 
one of Dr. Bathurst’s marked points 
was the view he took of some political 
questions, and this is somuch the more 
to be noted, because a man of general 
meekness is rarely rendered famous 
by a long-continued antagonism to his 
friends and patrons. So it was, how- 
ever, with him. He owed all the pre- 
ferment he ever had to Tories, and 
declined every thing afterwards offered 
by the bag tc he voted steadily 
against the former on some of the most 
important questions of the time. 

atholic emancipation stood fore- 
most among these. In and out of Par- 
liament, against his clergy and against 
numerous relatives, justice to an ag- 
grieved body was one of the objects to 
which he held himself vowed. His 
arguments were not always shrewd or 
sound, through conscientiously offered 
and vigorously put. He chose to be- 
lieve that Roman Catholicism had 
parted with all its will and its power 
of wrong-doing. Guileless himself, 
but a singularly unpractical and even, 
in many respects, a very short-sighted 
and ignorant churchman, he uniformly 
saw things as he wished to see them, 
and no otherwise. But though we 
hold this to be true as respects his 
judgment, it is impossible to speak with 
too much affection and respect of the 
spirit in which he urged his views, and 
met the opposition of other men. So 
utterly disarming was his kindness, 
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his magnanimity to those who thwarted 
and vexed him to the utmost of their 
power, that the most active of his op- 
ponents has been known in more than 
one instance to leave his presence in 
tears, melted by the generous kindness, 
the unfeigned humility, of the venerable 
prelate. That his views on the Catholic 
question made him so obnoxious as 
that, but for the place he held in good 
men’s hearts, he would have been known 
only as one of the most unpopular 
bishops of the reign of George III. 
is, we think, certain. His daughter 
tells us of an anonymous letter, one of 
many which she saw him receive and 
burn, in which “the traitor Bishop of 
Norwich” was threatened with being 
“placed by the side of Judas Iscariot, 
the betrayer of our Lord, at the da 
of judgment, instead of ranking wit 
the eleven Apostles at Christ’s right 
hand on that day.” <A certain Mr. 
Firth of Norwich (we suppose the 
“Mr. Frith, or Mr. Forth, or Mr. 
Froth” immortalized by Dr. Parr,) 
was, if intemperate, far more manly ; 
he published a long and somewhat 
violent letter to the bishop on “the 
tendency of his public opinions.” To 
any such attack the prelate was never 
in his best days slow to respond. His 
answer was brief, manful, and a model 
of candour. He concludes a plain 
statement of his own unchanged views 
with these words— 


Adieu! I never yet thought the worse of 
any man on account of his differing from 
me in religious opinions, provided that in 
defending what he considers as the doc- 
trines of Christianity he does not (as is 
too frequently the case) lose sight of the 
temper of a Christian; and this cannot be 
justly imputed to you. I shall therefore 
be happy, when I return to Norwich, to 
cultivate your acquaintance, and to assure 
you in person that I am, sincerely yours, 

H. Norwicu. 


We are happy to add that the invita- 
tion was accepted, that Mr. Firth did go 
to the palace, and “ feelingly apologised 
for the language he had used,” con- 
fessing that had he before understood 
the bishop’s character, very different 
would have been his mode of address. 

We have given this little specimen 
of his tone to a political opponent. 
Let the following be taken as a sample 
of the manner in which he intimated 
his opinion on questions of discipline. 








252 Dr. Bathurst, Bishop of Norwich. 


A Dissenting minister, Mr. Rave, had 
complained of the refusal of aclergyman 
to bury a child who had been baptized 
as a Wesleyan. Sir John Nichoil’s 
judgment on the point ought properly 
to have decided such a case; but the 
incumbent refusing to bury, and there 
being no other burying-ground than 
the parish churchyard, the appeal was 
of necessity made to the bishop, who 
responds as follows, not to the clergy- 
man, but to the Dissenting minister :— 

Sir,— Days (says Job) should speak, 
and multitudes of years should teach wis- 
dom.’’ How far Dean Wood may accede 
to the truth of this remark, as applicable 
in me, I dare not venture peremptorily to 
decide, but I am inclined to believe, from 
the intercourse that has passed between 
us upon former occasions, he will not be 
indisposed to pay some deference to the 
opinion of a brother clergyman, who is 
now in the eighty-second year of his age ; 
and I have no hesitation in stating un- 
equivocally what that opinion is. The 
decision of so well-informed a civilian as 
Sir John Nicholl justifies, I think, any 
minister of the Established Church in pur- 
suing that line of conduct towards Dis- 
senters of all denominations which can- 
dour, and meekness, and moderation, and 
Christian charity must make him pursue 
on all occasions, especially on so interest- 
ing an one as that mentioned in your 
letter, and in behalf of an individual be- 
longing to a sect remarkably peaceful, 
pious, and inoffensive. Be so good as to 
show the Dean what I have written: he 
may, perhaps, be induced to respect my 
suggestions. 

A tone so amiable could not but 
win hearts. We must add, from the 
personal testimony of excellent judges, 
that his conversation was most engag- 
ing. ‘He is on the whole,” says Mr. 
Gurney, “the most complete gentle- 
man with whom it has ever been my 
lot to associate.” He was, in the best 
sense of the term, a thoroughly high- 
bred man. He had all the refinement 
and the dignified politeness of the old 
school of nobility without one atom of 
its pride. His connections, however, 
were certainly better calculated to 
enable him to maintain high social po- 
sition than to encounter and arrange 
the difliculties of a diocese. In fact 
the whole, or nearly the whole, of his 
clerical life was passed either under 
the shadow of a cathedral or in a uni- 
versity ; and though his amiable quali- 
ties would, we cannot doubt, have 
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found exercise and been made sub- 
servient to the good of a rustic parish, 
if such had been given to his guidance, 
he never seems to have thought of pa- 
rochial preparation as a matter of im- 
portance. In more than one instance 
we find him remembering his poor at 
Saperton, and ordering them supplies 
of food and clothing, but it was not 
his vocation to minister among them. 
He stood, during a great part of his 
preparatory career, exactly at the 
Church of England's least favoured 
and least honourable time, with regard 
to energy and zeal. The idea of a 
church militant had so faded from the 
minds of established churchmen that, 
though most of the clergy stood upon 
their ground, and desired to keep the 
Romanists out of the field, on one 
hand, and on the other to bring their 
real learning to bear upon ignorant 
fanaticism, they were unprepared to 
meet many of the wants and to enter 
into the actual state of the people. 
Something beyond cool contempt or 
reasoning was needful to do battle with 
vulgar vices and excited feelings. If, 
before Bishop Bathurst reached Nor- 
wich, this time of mistake or sluggish- 
ness was beginning to pass away—if, 
during his episcopate, he came, through 
the force of his own reality and open- 
ness to conviction, to see more and 
better things in the different sections 
of the Church than when he begun that 
career, he certainly brought to his task 
at the age of sixty-one many of the 
habits of a former generation. He 
seemed never to doubt his own fitness 
for ecclesiastical promotion—was per- 
fectly willing to do what he —_ 
proper duty in it; but a peaceable life 
with him meant something too like 
ease and indulgence. If his friends 
and correspondents plied him with diffi- 
culties—if his opinion was asked on 
a religious book, such as Whateley’s 
Peculiarities of the Christian Religion, 
he soon slipped out of the net, silenc- 
ing even his — by a few com- 
monplace remarks about practical 
Christianity and good-will and charity. 
He thought people had better let such 
matters alone; but the sturdy world 
thought otherwise—it would think— 
it would have convictions—it would 
follow them out—it was very distress- 
ing: every year naturally increased 
the good bishop's love of peace and 
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quiet, but took away something of his 

wer of enforcing practical duties. 

egative virtues could not get the 
better of the active evils of his time; 
and so it came to pass that the diocese, 
at whose head sat one of the most 
sweet-tempered and virtuous of men, 
became almost a proverb and by-word 
for its disorders and want of whole- 
some discipline. 

In noting these things it is difficult 
not to recur to the singular contrasts 
and partial resemblance of Bishop 
Bathurst and his successor. 

Dr. Stanley also received his ap- 
ointment at the ripe age of sixty-one. 
n the very year, 1805, in which Dr. 

Bathurst came to Norwich, his future 
successor began his career at Alderley. 
For thirty-one years these two ex- 
cellent men were pursuing their dif- 
ferent ways. Their diversity sprang 
far more from constitutional character 
and mode of training than from differ- 
ence of opinion—for both were Whigs, 
both earnest about Catholic Emancipa- 
tion, both firm believers and assertors 
of their faith in the doctrines of their 
Church; both ardently desirous of 
pacification with Dissenters—also both, 
we believe, were willing to widen the 
terms. of subscription. Both were 
honest and fearless to the last degree. 
The difference of style and action 
meantime in the two men was im- 
mense. Onecan indeed scarcely forbear 
a smile while glancing at the different 
ways in which they were prepared for 
their work. Look at the Rector of 
Alderley! how rapid, how practical, 
how full of schemes for his poor, how 
well acquainted with the condition of 
the middle classes, how conversant with 
the appropriate duties of the rural 
clergy. Decisive, perhaps even stern, 
in giving out his orders—most like the 
commanding promptitude of military 
service perhaps, and yet very kindly 
too. Strong, fiery, energetic Stanley ! 
Mild, amiable, courteous Bathurst! 
Into our minds, as we look upon your 
lives and characters, there comes, we 
hope, no thought that is unsympathis- 
ing, none that is calculated to foster 
the habit of invidious comparison. 


Dr. Bathurst, Bishop of Norwich. 253 


Rather we seem to hear those wise and 
refreshing words of Milton :— 


No man is forced wholly to dissolve that 
groundwork of nature which God created 
in him—the sanguine to empty out all 
his sociable liveliness—the choleric to ex- 
pel quite the unsinning predominance of 
his anger—but that each radical humour 
or passion, wrought upon and corrected as 
it ought, might be made the proper mould 
and foundation of every man’s peculiar 
gifts and virtues. Some are also endowed 
with a staid moderation and soundness of 
argument, to teach and convince the ra- 
tional and soberminded ; yet not therefore 
that to be thought the only expedient 
course of teaching, for in times of oppo- 
sition against new heresies arising, or old 
corruption to be removed, this cool, un- 
passionate mildness of positive wisdom is 
not enough. &c.* 


With regard to the lengthened ap- 
pendix to the Life, we must remark, 
of Mr. Gurney’s “ Chalmerana,” that 
it has very recently appeared in the 
Life of Dr. Chalmers. Besides this, 
there is a long account of the two 
Bathurst romances, both certainly very 
remarkable ones.t The worthy bishop's 
domestic trials were neither few nor 
small—from the earliest of his losses, 
that of a beloved son Charles, who died 
a boy of nine years of age, while his 
parents lived at Durham, to the latest 
out of several severe shocks to his 
parental feelings. Many years, his 
daughter tells us, elapsed before her 
father could bear the name of this early 
lost son to be mentioned without shed- 
ding tears. The child died soon after 
his mother had given birth to another 
boy, and for nearly a month the hus- 
band and father resolutely concealed 
the calamity, fearing its effect in re- 
tarding her recovery. When he made 
up his mind to declane the sad intelli- 
gence he did it by a letter, which we 
cannot forbear transcribing. 


I dare not trust myself (he says), and 
should be very much hurt if by telling you 
by word of mouth I were to add to your 
grief by any intemperate expression of my 
own. And I prefer this time, because your 
sentiments this morning did you so much 
credit, and were of so much real use to me, 
by convincing me of the propriety and 





* Apology for Smectymnuus. 


+ We allude to the mysterious disappearance of Benjamin, the Bishop’s fourth son, 
while engaged by Lord Bathurst on a secret mission to the Court of Vienna; and to 
the melancholy death of Miss Rosa Bathurst, who was drowned in the Tiber. 
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dignity of resignation. It is also very pain- 
ful to me to act a part to you, and to sup- 
press any longer what you must soon know. 
The sweet boy was given over the day you 
were brought to bed, and died a few days 
after. I need not point out to you what I 
suffered. My affection for you, and the 
mercy and goodness of God, carried me 
through this severe trial. Since his death 
my spirits have been more composed, and 
my mind more easy. It will be a satisfac- 
tion to you to know that he died easily, 
and that every possible attention was paid 
to him. 

I have only one thing to add, and that 
is my earnest request, that you will (with 
your usual delicacy and kindness to me) 
refrain entirely from talking of him to me, 
unless hereafter my spirits should be 
strong enough to begin the subject myself ; 
and, what is of more consequence than 
all, that you will keep up yourself, be- 
cause I am more interested in your com- 


fort and happiness than in anything else 
in the world. 
Yours, &c. most cordially,—H. B. 


Perhaps the closing words of his 
daughter’s Memoir will be the most 
appropriate commentary on this and 
others of his feeling and tender-hearted 
communications with those he loved 
best in the world. 

It was only by those who lived under 
his roof, and “ ate bread continually be- 
fore him,”’ that all the beauties and be- 
nignities of his character could be fairly 
appreciated. Only those who were nearest 
to him at all times, who lay in his bosom, 
cherished and cherishing, who were with 
him at his down-sittings and up-risings, 
knew how loveable he was: only those 
who were thus blessed know all the 
endearing qualities which perfected the 
character of Henry Bathurst, Bishop of 
Norwich. 


NOTES ON SHAKSPERE’S TEXT. 


The Text of Shakspeare vindicated from the Interpolations and Corruptions advo- 
cated by John Payne Collier, Esq. in his ‘‘ Notes and Emendations.’’ By Samuel 


Weller Singer. 


A few Notes on Shakspeare, with Occasional Remarks on the Emendations of the 
Manuscript-Corrector in Mr. Collier’s Copy of the Folio 1632. By the Rev. Alex- 


ander Dyce. 


New Illustrations of the Life, Studies, and Writings of Shakspeare ; supplementary 


to all the editions. By Joseph Hunter. 


The Stratford Shakspere. Specimen. Edited by Charles Knight. 


SINCE we noticed Mr. Collier’s volume of corrections of Shakspere’s text, 
most of the gentlemen whose names are associated with labours in the same 
field, the Theobalds, Hanmers, Steevenses of the day, have put forth their 


manifestoes on the subject of the proposed emendations. 


Mr. Singer, who 


edited Shakspere a quarter of a century since, has published a volume, which 
almost rivals Mr. Collier’s in quantity, for the express purpose of vindicat- 
ing the received text. Mr. Knight has taken the opportunity, in issuing a 
ager of a new edition of Shakspere, to condemn in very severe terms the 


icence of Mr. Collier’s innovations. 


Mr. Dyce has also gratified the critical 


world with “A few Notes on Shakespeare,” containing strictures upon the same 


work; and Mr. Dyce’s volume has drawn forth a pamphlet from 


r. Hunter, 


a veteran labourer in the Shaksperian field. 

Mr. Singer and Mr. Knight, in their anxiety to defend their author from 
the assumed authority of the proposed emendations, carry into the discussion 
an enthusiasm—we had almost said an asperity—worthy of theological con- 
troversy. Indifferent readers, if any such there be, may smile at the eagerness 


of crities— 


Who still on words engage a fierce debate, 
Dispute of me or te, of aut or at. 


Their observations are addressed to those to whom the retention or alteration 
of a known word is a matter of feeling as well as of taste. 

We have already expressed an opinion of the value of Mr. Collier’s volume, 
and of the ingenuity and skill shewn by his unknown author in many of his 
emendations of the poet’s text. Our object, in the observations we there 
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made, was rather to point out the importance and interest of this new batch 
of emendations and conjectures, than to weigh accurately the proportion of 
true and false, of probable and worthless; or to attempt to determine the 
question of the authority or antiquity of the source from which they are 
derived. 

Mr. Singer seems to have made up his mind that the corrections in Mr. 
Collier’s volume are much more modern than has been conceived by their 
editor. He thinks they must have been made by some person conversant with 
editions at least as recent as the early part of the last century. This conclu- 
sion he draws from the numerous instances of corrections found in Mr. Collier’s 
volume, which had been already proposed or adopted by the earlier editors. 
We do not know whether Mr. Singer has examined the writing in Mr. Collier’s 
book, but it is difficult to imagine that the handwriting of 1750 could be mis- 
taken by any competent person for that of 1650. The coincidences of correc- 
tion, though sufficiently remarkable, do not appear to be of such a nature as 
not to be explained as the result of independent exertions of common taste and 
common sense. Corrections of misprints, more or less evident, constitute the 
chief part of the labour of emendation ; and where some hiatus or redundancy 
in form or some obscurity of meaning has led different minds to the necessity 
of discovering some probable theory as to the nature of the error which has 
crept into the words before them, it is no wonder if, in the multiplicity of con- 
jectures many “ wits may jump;” and the more probable and obvious the cor- 
rection the more likely of course is it to be discovered. by different independent 
minds. Mr. Collier mentions a circumstance which strikes us as one of the 
most extraordinary instances of coincident emendation recorded in his volume, 
and one which is beyond suspicion of obligation to the same source. An 
reader who has taken an interest in the discussion to which Mr. Collier’s boo 
has given rise, will recollect the remarkable alteration proposed by him in Lady 
Macbeth’s well-known reproach to her husband :— 


What boast was ’t then 
That made you break this enterprise to me ? 


A correspondent of Mr. Collier, before the publication of his volume of 
emendations, wrote to that gentleman and suggested the very same alteration of 
beast into boast—a change not certainly demanded by the sense of the passage. 

With respect to many of the corrections, particularly those referrible to a 
desire to complete the metre, Mr. Collier’s author certainly appears to have 
had before him a standard of perfection and accuracy derived from the taste 
and requirements of his own time, which at the earliest must have been a 
generation after Shakspere, rather than an historical appreciation of the 
phraseology and versification of the Elizabethan poets. 

Mr. Knight regards the corrector only as the more timid and less able 
predecessor of Davenant and of Dryden. His object, he conceives, was often 
not so much to restore the original text as to make his author intelligible to 
an audience of his own day. The fact of the volume being manifestly cor- 
rected for stage use, at a period when it certainly had not occurred to many 
persons to set a high value on the correct reading of an English author, even 
for cabinet perusal, much less for public representation, lends some support to 
this estimate of the commentator’s labours. 

Upon the first aspect of the matter we were inclined to fall into Mr. Collier’s 
notion, that his emendator might have some means of ascertaining the language 
of the poet which are not within the reach of modern editors. But, upon con- 
sideration, we are not disposed to allow any greater authority to these manu- 
script corrections than to the conjectures of more modern commentators ; but, 
forming our judgment only on their merits, we must admit that they deserve a 
very respectable rank among the Shakspere scholia. If, however, we suppose 
the emendator to have had no other resources but his own ingenuity and 
the printed texts, it is manifest that all those alterations which go beyond a 
restoration based on the materials before known, must be consigned to the 
region of conjecture; and the new lines, some of which appear so like recovered 
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verses of Shakspere, can be only received as ingenious guesses at what 
may possibly have been lost in the text as we now have it. One of the most 
robable of these suggested lines,—that in the Clown’s speech in Love’s Labour 
ost,— 
To see him kiss her hand! and how sweetly a’ will swear, 
Looking babies in his eyes, his passion to declare, 


is shown by Mr. Knight (supposing it not to be Shakspere’s) to be taken from 
Fletcher’s Loyal Subject, first printed in 1647 : 


Look babies in your eyes, my pretty sweet one. 


Another of our corrector’s additional lines is, we confess, of so shabby a 
character as to throw some discredit even on those which in themselves are 
extremely probable conjectures. We allude to the words supplied in the speech 
of Gloucester in Henry VI. Part II. act ii. se. 3,— 

My staff? here, noble Henry, is my staff : 

To think I fain would keep it makes me laugh. 
We are somewhat surprised to find Mr. Collier asking whether we ought not 
“to welcome this addition with thankfulness, as a fortunate recovery and a 
valuable restoration.” 

There are many interesting questions with respect to the reading of single 
words in Shakspere’s text, which to the contemporaries of the author would 
have been questions of meaning, but have now, owing to the alteration of our 
orthography, and perhaps our pronunciation too, become questions of reading. 
A passage discussed by Mr. Dyce and Mr. Hunter supplies an example of this: 


If the midnight bell 
Did with his iron tongue and brazen mouth 
Sound on unto the drowsy race of night. 
(King John, act iii. sc. 3.) 


In the last of these lines Mr. Dyce accepts the substitution of ear for race 
roposed in Mr. Collier's volume, and defends the reading one for on which has 
on usual in the late editions. Mr. Hunter, on the other hand, prefers on, 
understanding “ sound on” of continuous sounding. No weight is due to the 
objection that the bell does not sound one at midnight, but we think that on 
gives the better sense. Compare Othello (act v. se. 1)— 


Who’s there? Whose noise is this that cries on murder ? 
In King John, act v. sc. 2, it was a question of interpretation in what sense 
the following line should be understood : 
This unheard sauciness, and boyish troops ; 
and modern editors, in reading 
This unhaired sauciness, and boyish troops, 


have in all probability only represented, in our fashion of spelling, the word 
intended by the folio. 
A similar doubt arises in Othello, act i. se. 2: 
Abused her delicate youth with drugs or minerals, 
That weaken [waken ?] motion. 


And in the same play, act ii. sc. 1,— 


I cannot, ’twixt the heaven and the main, 
Descry a sail,— 


the quarto has the word spelt haven, and the folios heaven. We believe the 
modern spelling should be heaven. The horizon, on which a distant sail is first 
seen, is “ between the heaven and the main.” ‘This interpretation is fortified 
by the passage in the same scene in which Montano says,— 

Let us throw out our eyes for brave Othello, 


Even till we make the main and the aerial blue 
An indistinct regard. 
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In all these instances the question, properly understood, is one of interpre- 
tation rather than of reading, and must be determined by taste and skill in the 
language of Shakspere, and not by authority. The case is not far removed 
from the same category, where the words which dispute for a place in the pre- 
sent text are such as in the writing of Shakspere’s age would be scarcely dis- 
tinguishable. The question raised by Mr. Collier as to the reading in Macbeth, 
“ What boast was’t then,” &c. instead of the received word “beast,” is of this 
character, and we are still of opinion that boast is an acceptable emendation. 
The two arguments urged against this reading are, first, that “ the force of the 
passage lies in the contrast between the word man in Macbeth’s exclamation— 

I dare do all that may become a man, 
Who dares do more is none— 


and the word beast in this; and secondly, that Macbeth’s language in first 
speaking of the murder to his wife was “far removed from vaunting.”* To 
these reasons we answer, first, that not “ beast,” but fiend, would be the con- 
trast to man required by the sense ; and secondly, that, although Lady Macbeth 
might well wish to represent her husband to himself as having boasted of his 
determination, the proposed reading does not make her do so. She would 
merely imply that there must have been some boastful feeling as the cause of 
his breaking the enterprise to her. There is a passage in As You Like It 
(act iv. sc. 3) which furnishes a curious parallel to these lines of Macbeth as 
they are now read. Rosalind, in reading Phebe’s letter, by an intentional per- 
version, understands man as opposed to beast, where the true antithesis is god. 


Rosainp (reading). Why, thy godhead laid apart, 
Warr’ st thou with a woman’s heart ? 


Did you ever hear such railing ? 


Whiles the eye of man did woo me, 
That could do no vengeance to me,— 


Meaning me a Jeast. 


We have not the space for any detailed notice of the observations of Mr. 
Singer and Mr. Dyce. The former of these gentlemen is in general strongly 
opposed to all suggestions which come from Mr. Collier’s authority, but in some 
few instances he is willing to accept even from that source a good and probable 
correction. For example, Coriolanus (act iii. sc. 3), 


I would not buy 
Their mercy at the price of one fair word, 
Nor check my courage for what they can give, 
To have ’t with saying Good-morrow. 


Here Mr. Singer yn the old emendator’s correction of carriage for courage. 
And in Macbeth’s exclamation after hearing of Macduff’s escape, and forming 
his murderous resolution against his family,— 


This deed I ’ll do before this purpose cool ; 
But no more sights ! 


he adopts flights as a good correction. It is remarkable that in both these in- 
stances the same corrections, which we believe have not been published before, 
are, as Mr. Singer informs us, made in manuscript in a copy of the second folio 
belonging to that gentleman. In Macbeth’s defiance of Banquo’s ghost (act iii. 
sc. 4), Mr. Singer is for retaining the reading of the folios : 
Or be alive again, 

And dare me to the desert with thy sword : 

If trembling I inhabit then, protest me 

The baby of a girl. 


The meaning, he says, is—“ If trembling I stay in my castle or any habitation.” 





* Dyce’s Notes, p. 124. 
Gent. Maa. Vou. XL. 2L 
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Mr. Dyce thinks with reason this reading “very doubtful,” but rejects our old 
annotator’s conjecture of “exhibit” as all but ludicrous. 
In the play-speech in Hamlet (act ii. sc. 2),— 

Would have made milch the burning eyes of heaven, 

And passion in the gods. 
Mr. Singer rightly observes that the change to passionate is entirely unne- 
cessary. Passion is used for compassion—a mode of expression, we may observe, 
borrowed from the Italian. Compare Dante, Inferno, canto xx. 


Qui vive la pieta quand’ é ben morta. 
Chi é pit scellerato di colui, 
Ch’ al giudicio divin passion porta ? 


In the first scene of Othello Roderigo speaks of the Moor as “an extravagant 
and wheeling stranger ;” and Mr. Collier’s corrector, by changing wheeling to 
wheedling, is convicted, according to Mr. Singer, of having lived not earlier 
than the last century. This is perhaps an exaggeration. We are indebted to 
Mr. Richardson’s Dictionary for a reference to lots Essay (book iii. cap. 9), 
in which he apparently employs wheedle as an example of a newly-coined word. 
This was written before 1689, and it does not at all follow that the word had 
not been for some time in use in familiar language. Somner, by the way, de- 
rives it from the Saxon wedlian, to beg. “ Wheeling” we understand, not as 
synonymous with extravagant, as Mr. Knight interprets it, nor as having the 
sense of “inconstant,” as Mr. Singer supposes, but simply that of “ circum- 
verting ” or “ insidious.” 

In the same play (act ii. se. 1) Mr. Singer, assuming the modern origin of 
Mr. Collier's corrections, says the correctors were right in adopting War- 
burton’s reading, brach for “ trash.” 


If this poor brach of Venice, whom I trace 
For his quick hunting, stand the putting on. 


In this correction we fully coincide. Brach is required for the sense of the 
next line. A brach is a dog which hunts by scent. So the Italian bracco: 
*Ogni bontd propria in alcuna cosa, siccome nel bracco il bene odorare,” &c. 
(Dante, Convivio, 72.) 

Mr. Dyce’s Notes abound with happy illustrations of the sense and text of 
Shakspere. For example, the following verse in Romeo and Juliet (act ii. 
sc. 1) has in his hands, for the first time in modern days, found its true meaning. 

Young Abraham Cupid, he that shot so trim, 
When king Cophetua loved the beggar maid. 

Modern editors, following Upton, have read Adam Cupid, understanding the 

allusion to be to Adam Bell, the archer of the ballads. 


In Soliman and Puseda, 1599, (says there being hardly any reason to doubt 
Mr. Dyce,) we read— that in these passages abraham (or abram) 


Where is the eldest sonne of Pryam 
That Abraham coloured Troian? Dead. 


In Middleton’s Blurt, Master Con- 
stable, 1602,— 

A goodlie, long, thicke, alram-coloured 
beard; and in our author’s Coriolanus, 
act ii. sc. 3, according to the first three 
folios, “ not that our heads are some 
browne, some blacke, some abram ;’’ 


is a corruption of abron, which our early 
writers frequently employ for auburn. 
Every body familiar with the Italian poets 
knows that they term Cupid, as well as 
Apollo, “ il biondo Dio: ’’ and W. Thomas, 
in his Principal Rules of the Italian Gram- 
mar, &c. gives—Biondo, the aberne [i.e. 
auburn] colour, that is, betwene white 
and yelow. 


We are glad to see that Mr. Dyce is preparing a new edition of Shakspere. 
No one is better qualified by taste, learning, and judgment to furnish us with 
an edition which shall avoid the extremes of servility and presumption in the 
choice of readings, and of tediousness and incompletness in the annotations, 
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WANDERINGS OF AN ANTIQUARY. 
By Tuomas WaiGut, F.S.A. 


XII.—Tue Roman VILLA aT BiGnor. 


THE line of railway westward of 
Shoreham runs along the low ground 
between the sea and the edge of the 
downs, the latter of which are seen 
to the right, their distance increasing 
considerably as we approach towards 
Arundel, where the first range of hills 
turns inland, and a rather wide valley 
intervenes before the commencement 
of the ridge on which Arundel stands. 
As we proceed, we are forcibly re- 
minded of a peculiarity of the Southern 
Sussex names—the termination in 
ing. The stations between Shoreham 
and Arundel are Lancing, Worthing, 
Goring, and Angmering. At several 
of these places, and indeed all along 
this district, Roman antiquities are fre- 
quently found, and the country seems 
to have been covered with handsome 
villas in the Roman period. Not only 
Roman antiquities of various kinds, 
but Roman and Gaulish coins, have 
been found in the neighbourhood of 
Lancing; and the Lancing downs are 
remarkable for discoveries of this kind. 
The same may be said of Worthing, 
where Gaulish gold coins have been 
found in considerable numbers, besides 
an abundance of Roman antiquities. 
The presence of the Gaulish coins is 
no doubt a proof that the settlements 
in this district date from the beginning 
of the Roman occupation of the island. 
Still further on, at a place called Avis- 
ford, on the other side of Arundel, avery 
interesting Roman sepulchral interment 
was found in the year 1817. Ina pas- 
ture-field a labourer was making holes 
with acrowbar for the purpose of setting 
up hurdles, when the resistance offered 
to his implement a few inches below 
the surface excited his curiosity, and 
his employer causing the poe to 
be removed, discovered a square stone 
chest, five feet long, two feet wide, and 
fifteen inches deep. When opened, it 
contained a very miscellaneous col- 
lection of articles. In the middle stood 
a beautiful large square vase of green 
glass, with a reeded handle, similar to 


those frequently found in Roman se- 
pulchres. It contained the calcined 
bones of the deceased. Round it were 
arranged, in no apparent order, three 
elegantly-shaped vases or jugs of earth- 
enware, with handles; several patere ; 
a pair of sandals studded with innu- 
merable little hexagonal brass nails 
fancifully arranged; three lamps; four 
vessels, which appeared to be lamp-, 
stands, placed on brackets or corbels 
at the four corners; an oval dish, escal- 
loped round the edge, with a handle, 
and containing a transpareut agate of 
the size and shape of a pigeon’s egg; 
another dish, which it is said contained 
a black stone of a similar size and form; 
and a small glass bottle with a double 
handle.* 

The Arundel and Littlehampton 
station is a short distance beyond that 
of Angmering, and from it the visitor 
has a not unpleasant ride of full four 
miles to the town of Arundel. During 
the last mile the road is a gradual 
ascent, until we reach the brow of the 
hill on the southern slope of which the 
town is built, and which is crowned by 
the imposing masses of Arundel castle. 
The town of Arundel is singularly well 
placed for picturesque effect, and the 
general views, especially in the ap- 
proach from Littlehampton by theriver, 
are singularly beautiful. The principal 
street leads us by a very steep ascent 
to the top of the hill, where are the 
entrances to the castle and park. 

The castle, large portions of the 
buildings of which are modern, occupies 
a platform at the top of the hill, to the 
north-east of the town, in a position 
which, from the circumstance of the 
hill being here almost perpendicu- 
lar, is singularly bold. The town 
has several points of interest ; besides 
the castle and the church, it contains 
some monastic ruins, and there are a 
few interesting examples of old street 
architecture. But its great interest is 
the beauty of the surrounding country 
and of the rural walks in its neigh- 








* A plate of these curious relics is given in the first volume of Mr. Roach Smith’s 
“* Collectanea Antiqua.” 
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bourhood. I know few places within 
easy reach of London which offer so 
many attractions in this respect as 
Arundel. 

I will choose on the present occa- 
sion an excursion which is remarkable 
equally for the beauty of its views, and 
for the interesting site to which it will 
lead us. For between two and three 
miles our course lies over the truly 
sylvan glades of Arundel Park. Un- 
dulating hills, covered with a rich and 
soft carpet of green sod, broken with 
frequent and magnificent clumps of 
trees, every now and then reveal to us 
fine views over the vale below to the 
east and south-east. The scene is 
enlivened with herds of deer, which 
abound in the park. When at length 
we quit the inclosure of the park, we 
come upon a range of bold downs run- 
ning out in a north-westerly direction, 
while the view to the’ right, upon the 
valley of which we have already spoken, 
is extensive and extremely fine. To 
the left the valley running towards 
Chichester, totally different in its cha- 
racter from the other, is thickly and 
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beautifully wooded. If we proceed a 
little way along the road and then look 
back, we see to advantage the boldly- 
elevated position of the park we have 
left, while below our view wanders over 
the whole extent of low ground which 
stretches down to the coast. Now pur- 
suing our course, we have an elevated 
down before us, which is called Bury 
hill, no doubt from a large barrow or tu- 
mulus at the top. We will now turn off 
to the left from the high road, and walk 
across the grass until we come to a 
cartway, which leads us over the west- 
ern slope of Bury hill. Below us, to 
our left, is a little comb or hollow, from 
which on the other side rises another 
elevation called Bignor hill. Before 
us we have a very noble prospect, 
bounded westwardly by a range of 
chalk hills, and northwardly by more 
distant hills. Among the trees, at the 
distance of about a mile or rather 
more, in the valley below, at the foot 
of the chalk hills, stands the village 
of Bignor. An attempt is made in the 
accompanying sketch to give a faint 
idea of the grandeur of this scene. 





Situation of Bignor, as 


Many circumstances about the 
ground over which we are now pass- 
ing tell us that we are in the neigh- 
bourhood of some ancient site. Besides 
the barrow on the top of Bury hill, 
there are several others scattered over 
the downs on which we have now 
turned our backs, and there is a group 
of them on the southern ridge of Bignor 
hill. Ifwe pass over the summit of 
the hill last mentioned, we come im- 


seen from Bury hill. 


mediately upon the Roman road from 
Chichester (the ancient Regnum) to 
London, which runs along its western 
slope, and is known by the name so 
common among the Roman roads in 
Sussex and Kent of Stanestreet, or 
stone-street. Near at hand, on the 
other side of this street, is a farm called 
Cold Harbour, a name which has 
always been found to indicate a Ro- 
man site of some kind or other. 
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The road upon which we have halted 
for a moment leads us down the hill and 
direct into the village of Bignor, where 
it enters another road runnin nearly 
east and west, and if we turn along this 
road in an easterly direction at no 
great distance we perceive in a field 
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on the left hand side of the road several 
huts, presenting the appearance shown 
in the cut annexed. These huts pro- 
tect some of the pavements of one of 
the most magnificent Roman villas that 
has yet been discovered in our island. 
The spot of which we are speaking 
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Huts protecting the Bignor pavements. 


is just elevated enough to give a com- 
manding view of the valley to the 
south-east. At about half a mile to 
the east of Bignor church, two fields 
had been known from time immemorial 
as the Berry field and the Town field, 
the former no doubt because it had 
been the site of a principal mass of 
buildings(from the Anglo-Saxon beorh), 
and the other because it was an old 
tradition among the inhabitants of the 
parish that the “ town” of Bignor once 
stood there. It was in the July of the 
year 1811, that a en at work 
in the Berry field, accidentally hit 
upon some hard construction under- 
ground, which, on further examina- 
tion, proved to be part of a very ex- 
tensive and very beautiful Roman 
pavement, which had evidently belonged 
to a large and very handsome room. 
Soon afterwards, an excavation which 
was made at a distance of about thirty 
feet to the westward of the first, led 
to the discovery of a second pavement, 
no less beautiful than the former, and 
which had equally belonged to an 
apartment of considerable dimensions. 
Information of the discovery had been 


carried to Samuel Lysons, the cele- 
brated antiquary, who now took the 
direction of the excavations, and under 
his eye they were carried on more or 
less each succeeding year until 1817.* 
It had soon been discovered that the 
pavements and foundations thus acci- 
dentally brought to light belonged to a 
Roman villa, and the progress of the 
excavations had now shown that it was 
one of considerable magnitude. The 
buildings were in fact traced to an 
extent of about six hundred feet in 
length, by nearly three hundred and 
fifty in breadth. The principal house- 
hold buildings formed about one-half 
that length. They stood round an 
inner court, which was nearly a rec- 
tangular parallelogram, of not much 
less than a hundred and fifty feet in 
length by about a hundred feet in 
breadth. Its aspect was, in its length, 
nearly north-west and south-east. This 
court was surrounded by a very fine 
crypto-porticus, or covered gallery, ten 
feet wide, with a beautiful tesselated 
pavement. The floor of the crypto- 
porticus on the north-eastern side was 
considerably more elevated than on the 





* Plates of all the pavements are given in the account of this villa published by 
Lysons, in his splendid work on the Roman Antiquities in Britain. 
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other sides; and at the northern corner, 
where this north-eastern crypto-por- 
ticus joined the north-western one, 
there was a small square room, with 
an extremely elegant tessellated pave- 
ment, consisting of a circular central 
compa-tment, and four heads repre- 
senting the seasons in the corners.* 
This belonged toasquare room, through 
which, by means of slips, people de- 
scended trom the elevated erypto-por- 
ticus into the lower one. The walls of 
this corner chamber remained higher 
than in most other parts of the build- 
ing, and they were covered with fres- 
coes, the colours of which, when un- 
covered of earth, were remarkably 
fresh and vivid. 

Contrary to what appears to have 
been the usual arrangement of these 
villas, where, as in the noble villa at 
Woodchester in Gloucestershire, the 
chief apartments are at the end (au 
fond) of this inner court, they are here 
on one side, the north-eastern. The 
pavement (and consequently the apart- 
ment) first discovered in the summer 
of 1811 was about the middle of this 
side. It was in two divisions, a larger 
and a smaller one, no doubt answering 
to a peculiar form of the apartment, 
which represented somewhat the effect, 
on a much larger scale, of the ordinary 
drawing-rooms in London, with a large 
front room and a smaller back one, 
opening in the whole width into each 
other. Itis not improbable that there 
was a curtain thrown across, by which 
the two rooms might at will be sepa- 
rated, or thrown into one. The pave- 
ment in each of these two divisions has 
a circular compartment, that in the 
larger room being sixteen feet in dia- 
mneter, and that in the smaller com- 
partment seven andahalf. The centre 
of the larger compartment or room was 
occupied by a hexagonal cistern or 
fountain, formed of hard white stone, 
four feet in diameter, and one foot 
seven inches and three quarters in 
depth. Around this fountain there was 
a border of stone, nine inches and a 
half wide, and below this border in- 
ternally, at about half the depth, a 
step, five inches and a half wide, ran 
all round At the bottom, in the 
centre was a round hole three inches in 
diameter, in which was found a leaden 
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pipe, which was traced, running in a 
gutter of stone, under the apartment 
to the southward. There may, per- 
haps, have been a forcing machine of 
some kind attached to this pipe to 
make a jet d'eau in the middle of the 
apartment, over which there was per- 
haps an opening in the roof, or a dome. 
In the beautiful pavement of this room, 
the circular compartment with the 
fountain in the centre was divided into 
six hexagonal departments, in which 
were figures of dancing nymphs. The 
other circular compartment of this 
great pavement, belonging to the 
smaller division of the room, contained 
in the centre a large picture represent- 
ing the Rape of Ganymede. This has 
been supposed, perhaps from the sub- 
ject of the pavement, to be a banquet- 
ing-room. To judge by the remains, 
the walls had been beautifully painted 
in fresco, fragments of which were 
lying about, on which the colours were 
pertectly fresh. A fragment or two of 
small Doric columns were found among 
the rubbish about this apartment. It 
may be added, that this apartment lay, 
with the division which contains the 
fountain adjoining to the crypto-por- 
ticus, on the north-east side of the 
court, and the Ganymede compart- 
ment backwards from the court. 

The annexed cut represents the pave- 
ment and fountain of this apartment as 
now seen under cover of the protect- 
ing shed. The supposed banqueting- 
room was omnak a hypocaust, the 
prefurnium, or fireplace, of which was 
found outside the wall. Several other 
rooms were found with pavements 
divided similarly into compartments. 
The excavations during the year 1813 
revealed the foundations of a very 
magnificent room, the pavement of 
which was also divided into two com- 
partments, the smaller of which had 
formed a semicircular room, or recess. 
This pavement was particularly rich. 
The figures with which it was orna- 
mented were chiefly dancing cupids or 
genii, but there was a broad band 
between the body of the apartment 
and the semicircular recess, with gla- 
diatorial scenes, in which the cupids 
or genii were represented as retiarii 
and secutores, in the different phases of 
the combat. In another room, which 





* Of these tle head of Winter alone remained. The corresponding heads have been 


since found in a pavement at Cirencester. 
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was fourteen and a half feet by seven- 
teen, and of which the lower part of 
the walls seem not to have been so 
much destroyed as in many of the 
others, was found a very curious ex- 
ample of the fireplace within the room 
in contradistinction from the hypocaust 
for warming the apartments with hot 
air—the caminus or focus. We are 
perfectly well aware that such fire- 
places were used in Roman _ houses, 
and every reader of the classic poets 
will remember the exhortation of 
Horace— 

Dissolve frigus, ligna super foco 

Large reponens. 


The inner court which we have been 
describing was surrounded by a great 
number of apartments of various di- 
mensions, of which those already men- 
tioned appear to have been the prin- 
cipal. At the south-west end of the 
south-western crypto-porticus, was 
found a large bath-room, with the 
bath in an almost perfect state. Ad- 
joining to it were large rooms with 
hypocausts, which appear also to have 
been intended for purposes connected 
with bathing and the ablution of the 
person. Other large rooms adjoined 
the southern corner at the extremity 
of the south-eastern end of the inner 
court, in the middle of which end was 
the grand entrance into this inner court 
from a much larger outer court. This 
outer court seems to have been sur- 
rounded with bare walls, although 
tracings of buildings were found in 


Pavement of the principal Room at Bignor. 





The walls 
of this outer court seem to have been 
continued so as to surround the whole 
edifice, which perhaps, externally, pre- 
sented merely the appearance of a great 
irregular square-walled inclosure. It 


various parts of its interior. 


must have been a princely residence, 
and it is evident that the luxurious 
comforts of the interior were no less 
studied than the beauty of the scenery 
around. 

For whom was this noble residence 
designed? It is a question which can- 
not be answered, but it is certain, from 
the discoveries which at different periods 
have been made, that splendid country 
villas of this kind were far from un- 
common in gur island during the Ro- 
man period. It stands at the side of 
the Roman high road from Regnum 
(Chichester) to Londinium (London), 
a position which would be naturally 
chosen by a rich proprietor for his 
house, in order to profit by the advan- 
tage of ready conveyance. It has been 
conjectured that this may have been 
the seat of the prefect of a district, 
a supposition for which we have no 
direct authority ; but there are better 
reasons for supposing that it was of 
sufficient importance to have adjoin- 
ing to it a station or stopping place 
for travellers along the road. Under 
its Roman lords the district between 
this coast and London was probably 
covered with such thick forests that 
the roads across it were not so much 
frequented as others, and in the 
itinerary of Antoninus the traveller 
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from Regnum (Chichester) to London 
is taken first to Clausentum (Bittern) 
and so by Venta (Winchester), Calleva 
(Silchester), and Pontes (Staines). But 
Richard of Cirencester has given an 
iter omitted by Antoninus—that which 
connected the coast-towns from South- 
ampton to Richborough ; and there we 
have a station along apparently the 
road now called the Stanestreet, at a 
distance of ten Roman miles from Chi- 
chester (Regnum), which was not itself 
of sufficient importance to have any 
other name than simply that of Ad de- 
cimam, the station at the tenth mile. 
This distance from Chichester along the 
Stanestreet would bring us close to 
Bignor, and the road may here have 
separated, one branch going on to the 
capital, the other proceeding by way 
of Bramber and Lewes to Pevensey 
(Anderida). That the villa I have 
been describing belonged to somebody 
of consequence can hardly be doubted ; 
and a curious discovery made during 
the excavations afforded presumptive 
evidence that there had been an im- 
portant establishment in this beautiful 
spot froma very early period. In the 
middle of the court, under the later 
work, were discovered the foundations 
of old walls which seemed to have be- 
longed to a previous villa on the same 
spot, that had been pulled down and 
rebuilt on a different plan. 

It has been already intimated that 
some of the pavements of the Bignor 
villa have been kept uncovered, and 
that huts or sheds have been raised 
over them for protection. They are 
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shown to visitors on the payment of a 
small fee. It is understood, however, 
that at the present moment the farmer 
to whom the land belongs is desirous 
of selling that portion of it which con- 
tains the remains of the Roman villa, 
and several suggestions have been made 
with regard to it. It has even been pro- 
posed to take up the principal pave- 
ments and remove them to the British 
Museum, or to some other national 
depository ; but we cannot help look- 
ing upon such a proceeding as an act 
of vandalism which ought not to be 
permitted. A great part of the interest 
of these remains attaches to them as a 
whole and to the spot on which they 
stand, and would be destroyed by re- 
moval. If the government will not inter- 
fere in a case like this—which it would 
do in any other country—it is to be 
hoped that there is publicspirit enough 
to secure the preservation of these in- 
teresting remains on the site where 
they stand, in such a manner that they 
may be seen to the most advantage by 
every one that will visitthem. Let us 
have at least one Roman villa—in the 
condition which time has permitted it 
to remain—kept to satisfy public curi- 
osity, and we could not choose a better 
than one which has preserved such 
remarkable evidence of its former 
splendour, and at the same time pre- 
sents a variety of characteristics of the 
domestic economy of the Roman occu- 
piers of this island, which we should 
perhaps not find thus combined to- 
gether elsewhere. 





VIRTUOSI OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


Mr. NATHANIEL SAMM.—Mnr. JoserpH AMEsS.—Mnr. Joun NICKOLLs. 


IN the Rev. William Cole’s collec- 
tions for the “ Athens Catabrigienses,” 
now in the British Museum, we have 
found the following curious notices of 
some of the virtuosi of the last age. Of 
the person first noticed, Mr. Nathaniel 
Samm a quaker, there is no mention 
in Mr. Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes 
of the Eighteenth Century, and possi- 
bly his name has hitherto been desti- 
tute of any memorial. 

It is remarkable that a distinguished 
collector of modern times bears nearly 

6 


the same name, and is also a member 
of the Society of Friends. We allude 
to Mr. James Sams, now living at 
Darlington, whose Egyptian antiqui- 
ties were purchased by the Trustees of 
the British Museum shortly after the 
publication of some account of them 
appeared, with two plates, in our Ma- 
gazine for April 1833. 


Mr. Nathaniel Samm. 


Cole says, “I put him down here 
because about the year 1738 he re- 
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sided, as I am told by Dr. Ewin,* whose 
father was well acquainted with him 
at Cambridge, when he was taken so 
ill that his life was despaired of. He 
was by profession a quaker, but by the 
inventory of his goods, or wearing 
apparel, it looks as if he did not much 
follow their mode of dress. He was a 
man of taste or virtu, and one of the 
greatest collectors in his way that ever 
was: insomuch that he injured his for- 
tunes by them. He had quantities of 
medals, ores, shells, jewels, pictures, 
enamels, prints, and some books. He 
was a bachelor, and dying with a will 
made at Cambridge, as I take it, thirty 
years ago, his mother being then ap- 
pointed executrix, his effects fell into 
the hands of a person who made a 
public auction of them by Mr. Lang- 
ford in the Great Piazza in Covent 
Garden, which began on Wednesday 
Aug. 3, and was not finished till Mon- 
day Aug. 15, 1768, being nine days in 
selling. Even his old shoes were sold, 
which, however, were not mentioned 
in the catalogue, which bore this title : 

“ A CaTaLocus of the genuine and 
valuable collection of coins, medals, 
&c. of that ingenious and well-known 
collector, Mr. Nathaniel Samm, of 
Bartholomew Close, lately deceased, 
which, by order of the administratrix, 
will be sold by auction by Mr. Lang- 
ford and Son,” &c. 

“Though Mr. Samm had sucha choice 
collection of everything that was rare, 
he kept them all to himself, and showed 
them to no one, which was as singular 
as one of his profession taking such a 
vain turn, yet I knew another instance 
or two of the same sort. Mr. Ames, who 
printed ‘An Account of Printing in 
England,’ tho’ many years secretary to 
the:Antiquary Society, was as illiterate 
as one can conceive. I have received 
many letters from him which are not 
English, and full of false spelling.t 
Yet he was a very curious and inge- 
nious person, and to his dying day 
kept a sort of patten or hardware shop 


at Wapping, where I have often called 
upon him to look over his old books 
and prints, and have bought many 
pounds’ worth of English heads of him, 
for he would sell any thing. He was 
an Independent by profession, or Ana- 
baptist, but a Deist by conversation. 
This man carried me once to see the 
finest collection of English heads, I 
mean as to the binding of the volumes 
and letting in of the prints, which 
were all surrounded by a painted sort 
of frame, and belonged to one Nichols, 
a quaker, then lately deceased, who 
lived I think in Canon Street, and 
were then on sale, [fand purchased, 
I believe, by the ingenious Mr. James 
West, of Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and 
member for St. Alban’s, who died last 
year, and, tho’ immensely rich, his 
books, curiosities, prints, &c. were sold 
by auction in Feb. and March, 1773, 
und are now selling. I write this 
March 10, 1773. His prints alone, as 
Mr. Horace Walpole wrote to me, 
were sold for the frantic sum of 15000. 
within 4J. or 52. Acoin of Oliver Crom- 
well, viz. his crown piece, sold for 60 
guineas.”§] 





The person mentioned by Mr. Cole 
as “ one Nichols, a quaker,” was Mr. 
John Nickolls, F.R.S. and F.S.A. the 
editor of Milton’s State Papers, pub- 
lished in 1748, of the originals of which, 
now in the possession of the Society 
of Antiquaries, some account was re- 
cently given to that body by their pre- 
sent Treasurer, Mr. Bruce (see our 
June number, p. 636). Mr. Cole was 
wrong in supposing that this gentleman’s 
Collection of Portraits came into the 
possession of Mr. James West, some 
time Pres.R.S. Mr. Granger says, 
in the preface to the second edition 
of his Biographical History, “I was 
assured, from what I thought the most 
unquestionable authority [this was pro- 
bably Cole, who materially assisted 
Granger,] that this collection, whence 





* Dr. Wm. Howell Ewin, of Cambridge. Of this gentleman we have some anec- 
dotes from Cole’s Collections, which will form a future article. 

+ The truth of this statement is confirmed by the letters of Mr. Ames now in the 
possession of Mr. Benj. Nightingale, one of which was printed in our Magazine for 


March last, p. 245. 


~ What follows is an addition made by Mr. Cole at another time. ; 
§ The catalogues of Mr. West’s sale, with prices and purchasers’ names, are in the 


British Museum. Press mark (821, i. 28). 


Gent, Maa. Vor. XL. 
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Mr. Ames took his Catalogue,* was 
purchased by Mr. West.” He after- 
wards learned that it had been pur- 
chased for eighty guineas, from Mr. 
Nickolls’s father, by Dr. Fothergill, in 
whose possession it was seen by Dr. 
Ducarel, on the 26th of December 1771. 
It appears further, from Nichols’s 
Literary Anecdotes, vol. ii. p. 160, that 
on Dr. Fothergill’s death in 1780 the 
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same collection was bought by Thane 
the printseller, and by him cut up and 
dispersed. It had been bound in ten 
volumes, four of which were of folio 
size and six of quarto. Mr. West's 
collection, which was cut up and sold 
in 1773, was in twenty-three volumes 
folio. It had been of great use to 
Granger in the compilation of his Bio- 
graphical History. 


CORRESPONDENCE OF SYLVANUS URBAN. 


Mr. Freeman’s Memoir of Earl Godwine: and Remarks on Sompting Church, Sussex—Sepulchral 
Effigies at Little Baddow, Essex—Roman Roads near Londesborough—Discovery of Human Skele- 
tons at Whitwell—Superstitious View of the Second Number: The Number Six: Unfortunate 


Days: The Cesar Family. 


Mr. FreemMan’s Memorr or EArt GODWINE: AND REMARKS ON 
Somptine CuurcH, Sussex. 


Mr. Ursan,—I have to thank you for 
the full and generally accurate report of 
my paper at Chichester ‘‘ On the Life and 
Death of Earl Godwine,’’ which appears 
in the last number of your Magazine. 
May I be allowed to correct one or two 
minor inaccuracies ? 

I. I did not mean to express myself so 
strongly as to say that, on turning to 
Florence and the Saxon Chronicle, we find 
no mention at all of the crimes imputed to 
Godwine. I fully allowed that both those 
authorities testified to the existence of re- 
ports unfavourable to Godwine, dating 
from his own time ; but I endeavoured to 
show that they also proved (what we 
should not have found out from the later 
writers), Ist. that other versions of the 
same events existed much more favourable 
to him; 2nd. that the unfavourable ver- 
sion can hardly be reconciled with other 
more undoubted facts; 3rd. that other 
actions of Godwine,—indeed, his whole 
general policy, display a very great and, 
in many respects, noble character. 

II. The description of Godwine’s sup- 
posed father Wulfnoth, in the printed 
Chronicle, is ‘‘ Child Wulfnoth, the South- 
Saxon, the father of Earl Godwine.’’ I do 
not know where you found the words 
** Admiral of England ;” Wulfnoth had 
certainly the command of only a portion 
of the fleet. The words, “‘ father of Earl 
Godwine,’’ are wanting, both in several 
MSS. and in all the Latin writers who 
translate from the Chronicle. Florence, 





8vo. See Nichols’s Lit. Anecd. v. 267. 


* “¢ A Catalogue of English Heads, or an Account of about 2000 Prints,’’ &c. 1748. 


again, though distinctly asserting that 
Wulfnoth, the father of Godwine, was the 
nephew of the ealdorman Eadric, does not 
seem to identify him with “ Child Wulf- 
noth, the South-Saxon.’’ 

III. [ think I proved that Godwine held 
the rank of Earl before the Scandinavian 
campaign in which he distinguished him- 
self. 

IV. I have very little doubt that Gytha, 
the sister of Ulf, was Godwine’s only 
wife, and that the former wife attributed 
to him by Malmesbury is a mere miscon- 
ception. 

V. With regard to Godwine’s death, the 
story transferred from the history of 
fEthelstan is not that the latter was 
choked by his food, but is the legend of 
the cup-bearer slipping, and saying, 
“Thus brother helps brother.’ Put the 
progress of invention in this case is so 
very singular that I have inclosed the 
whole passage of my essay which referred 
to it. 





The great Earl of the West-Saxons did 
not long enjoy his restored ascendancy. 
In 1053, the year after his return, he died. 
The Chronicle informs us only that he was 
taken ill, while dining with the king at 
Winchester “ on the second day of Easter,’’ 
when he fell down suddenly in a fit, was 
carried out into the king’s chamber in the 
expectation of his recovery, but that he 
never recovered, and died on the next 
Thursday.t Florence adds that his songs 





+ O8 bone Dunresdeg. (Chron.) Quinta post hee ferié. (Flor.) Dr. Lappenberg 
says “‘ on the fifth day,”’ as if Godwine suryived four days. But Florence means the 


fifth day of the week, the Thunresdeg of the Chronicle. 


Hoveden copies Florence. 
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Harold, Tostig, and Gyrth * carried him 
out. On this the Norman fabulists have 
built up, as might have been expected, a 
marvellous superstructure. Such a death 
of their great enemy might alone have 
been represented as a manifest judgment 
on the traitor ; but this would hardly have 
been enough. We are told therefore by 
Ingulf or Pseudo-Ingulf—I will not enter 
into that question—and by Malmesbury, 
that as Edward and Godwine were sitting 
at table discoursing about the king’s late 
brother Elfred, Godwine said that he be- 
lieved the king still suspected him of 
having a hand in his death, but that he 
prayed his next morsel might choke him, 
if he were guilty of any share in it. Of 
course his next morsel did choke him, he 
died then and there, and was carried out 
by Harold. Now it perhaps occurred to 
the next generation that, under the cir- 
cumstances as imagined by them, the de- 
ceased Ailfred was a rather extraordinary 
subject of discourse to arise between Ed- 
ward and Godwine. Henry of Huntingdon, 
gifted, it may be, with less power of in- 
vention than some others, makes the con- 
versation take a somewhat different and 
hardly more probable turn: Godwine, 
‘* gener suus et proditor,’’ as he is some- 
what strangely described, is reclining by 
King Edward at Windsor, when he ap- 
parently volunteers the remark that he 
has been often falsely accused of plotting 
against the king, but that he trusts 
that if there be a true and just God in 
heaven, he will make the piece of bread 
choke him if he ever did so plot. The 
true and just God, we are told, heard the 
voice of the traitor, who, as the chronicler 
charitably adds, ‘‘ eodem pane strangulatus 
mortem pregustavit eternam.’’ But this 
was a very lame story. The conversation 
about Ailfred was too good to be lost, so 
some means must be found to account for 
the introduction of a topic which one 
would have expected both parties to avoid. 
Some ingenious person hit upon an old 
legend which Malmesbury had indeed re- 
corded in its proper place, but had not 
thought of transferring to this. There was 
an old scandal against Aithelstan, other- 
wise one of our noblest monarchs, to the 
effect that he exposed his brother Eadwine 
at sea, on a false charge of conspiracy 
brought by his cup-bearer. Seven years 
after, the cup-bearer, handing wine to the 
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king, slips with one foot, recovers himself 
with the other, and adds the facetious re- 
mark, ‘‘ So brother helps brother.’’? But 
king AEthelstan is thereby reminded how 
this same man had made him deprive him- 
self of the help of Ais brother, and takes 
care that, however strong he may be on 
his feet, he shall presently be shorter by 
the head, which had no brother to help 
it. Thus in Athelred of Rievaux, in 
Wendover, in Bromton, and Knighton, 
we read how, as Edward and Godwine are 
at table, the cup-bearer slips and recovers 
himself: Godwine says, “ So brother helps 
brother.’? Edward says, “So might my 
brother Alfred have helped me, but for the 
treason of Godwine.”” Then of course 
Godwine curses himself and dies. One or 
two little improvements are also found in 
different writers. Thus, Bromton makes 
Flarold appear as the cup-bearer, and his 
father’s remark is addressed to him; one 
only wonders that the disputes between 
Harold and Tostig were not somehow 
lugged in here also. The same Bromton 
puts into the royal saint’s mouth, on seeing 
Godwine fall, the brief and polite remark, 
‘‘ Drag out the dog.’’ Wendover, who 
says that Edward blessed the morsel be- 
fore Godwine swallowed it, expands this 
laconic brevity into ‘‘ Drag out that dog 
and traitor, and bury him in the highway, 
for he is unworthy of Christian burial.’ 
On this his sons carry out the corpse and 
bury it in the Old Minster, without the 
king’s knowledge. 

Such was, as Dr. Lappenberg truly 
says, “the last attempt of the Norman 
party to avenge themselves on the lion’s 
skin of their deadliest enemy.’’? We have 
seen how simple and natural the tale is 
in its first estate, and how it has gra- 
dually grown into the full dimensions be- 
stowed upon it by Normancalumny. Each 
passer by has deemed it his duty to throw 
an additional stone upon the corpse of the 
dead traitor. We, at this distance of time, 
may be allowed to ignore their fables, and 
to draw our information from the more 
trustworthy records of the writers of his 
own time and nation. The impression 
conveyed by them is that of a man of the 
greatest natural ability, and of the greatest 
practical experience, who devoted his 
powers to the genuine service of his 
country, but around whom there hung the 
dark suspicion of one + foul crime, never 





* The Chronicle mentions Harold and Tostig as being at Winchester, but says 


nothing about the presence of Gyrth. 


+ He appears also concerned in two or three other pieces of work repugnant to the 
feelings of our age, such as the disinterment of Harold the First, the burning of Wor- 
cester, and the spoliation of Queen Emma by her son Eadward. But in none of these 
is he the sole agent or the prime mover ; they are all done by the command of the 


king for the time being, and Godwine always appears in company with some of the 
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indeed proved, but on the other hand 
never fully disproved. That Godwine was 
innocent, is the conclusion to which the 
weight of evidence inclines, but that he 
should have been even suspected tells 
against him. When the /Etheling Edward 
at a later period died suddenly at the 
court of his uncle and opened the way for 
the succession of Harold, the advantage 
to the latter was so palpable that one only 
wonders that he was never accused of a 
hand in his death.* Yet I am not aware 
that even Norman enmity ever ventured 
upon such a calumny, while English 
writers have at least suspected Godwine of 
the murder of /Elfred under far more ag- 
gravating circumstances. We may fairly 
conclude that the charge which would 
have been at once felt as carrying its own 
refutation with it in the case of the son 
had not the same intrinsic improbability 
when applied to the father. 





I am most anxious to discover the “ Vita 
Edwardi’’ quoted by Stowe. As such 
writers as Dr. Lingard and Mr. Thorpe 
are obliged, as well as myself, to refer to 
it at second-hand, I infer that it does not 
exist in print, but it may still very pos- 
sibly be lurking in MS. in some public or 
private library. 

Nearly two years ago (Gent. Mag. Sept. 
1851), I asked in your pages for informa- 
tion as to two other chronicles of the same 
period, the Vita Haroldi and the tract De 
Inventione Sancte Crucis Walthamensis. 
I cannot find that they have been printed 


SepuLcHRAL EFFIGIES AT 


Mr. Ursan,—In Wright's History of 
Essex, vol. i. p. 122, we read, that in re- 
cesses in the south wall of the centre aisle 
{of Little Baddow church] are the carved 
figures of two females, who, according to 
a traditionary account, were the founders 
of the church. Then follows an extract 
from a letter of Mr. Joseph Strutt, men- 
tioning the opening, at Little Baddow, of 
two graves in the wall of the church, over 
which lay the effigies of two women, who 
by their dress appeared to have been buried 
there in the 13th (?) century. Nothing 
seems to be known as to who either of 
these ladies was. 

I have lately been favoured with the loan 


in England, but I have now got them in a 
French work, ‘‘ Chroniques Anglo-Nor- 
mandes, par Francisque Michel,” Rouen, 
1840. 

This last reference reminds me of a note 
to Mr. Wright’s article in yourlast number, 
p- 135. As one of ‘the writers of the 
Oxford school of Gothic architecture,’’ I 
may say that I do not think I had read the 
article in the Archeological Journal there 
referred to, when I wrote the chapter on 
Anglo-Saxon architecture in my History 
of Architecture, though it is very likely 
that I may have derived some information 
from it indirectly, if its contents have been 
‘‘ very unceremoniously appropriated’’ by 
other writers. But the reference in my 
last paragraph will show that I have read 
it since, and that it has set me on further 
researches, of which I hope some day to 
make use, and shall not fail to acknow- 
ledge their source. 

Sompting church, I may add, even be- 
side its Saxon tower, is one of the most 
curious I know. The tower gives us, as 
Mr. Wright says, “ an almost unique ex- 
ample of the termination of a Saxon 
steeple ;” because it is clear that a termi- 
nation of the same sort must have been 
designed from the beginning. But it 
would be worth while to inquire into a re- 
port mentioned by Mr. Hussey (Churches 
of Kent, &c. 287), “ that the height was 
reduced about twenty-five feet in 1762.” 

Yours, &c. 
Epwarp A. FREEMAN. 
Oaklands, Dursley, August 9th, 1853. 


LittLe Bappow, Essex. 


of a MS. pedigree of the Berners family, 
who have left traces of their name in divers 
parts of Essex, as well as elsewhere. It 
purports to have been compiled in 1616, 
from ancient deeds and monuments, and 
‘*truest copies ” of Camden and Glover, as 
well as from books. There Anne, daughter 
of Sir John de Berners, knight, appears to 
have married Sir Hugh de Badew, knight, 
of Great Baddow, t. Edward III.; and it 
is added, ‘‘ This Anne lyeth buryed in an 
arch of the wall at Little Badew church, 
in Essex, with the monkey at her face.’’ 
So it stands in the pedigree. I presume 
her effigy is referred to, and I should have 
thought the monkey (the crest of the lady’s 


other great men of the realm ; in the first case with Archbishop £lfric and others, in 
the others with his great rivals Siward and Leofric. Bromton indeed insinuates that 
Emma was spoiled ‘ Godwini consilio,’”’ but it is clear that it was done by King 
Eadward’s mere motion, and Dr. Lappenberg has made out a tolerably plausible case 


in his justification. 


* Palgrave and one or two other modern writers hint at it; but I remember nothing 
of the sort in the old authors, though Saxo does make Harold murder an Eadward, 


even the holy king himself. 
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father), was more likely to have been at 
her feet ; and it is possible that, in trans- 
cribing the note of some one who had 
visited the church, feet has been inadver- 
tently converted into face. However the 
Rev. W. B. Ady, the incumbent, has been 
so obliging as to examine both effigies, and 
informs me that at each lady’s feet is a 
dog, and one of the animals has cropped 
ears ; but he has found no trace of the 
monkey. No authority is given for the 
statement in the pedigree, but there is a 
considerable probability of its being sub- 
stantially true, even if the author mistook 
a dog with short ears for a monkey ; and as 
it exists in a private MS. only, I have 
thought it worth recording in your pages, 
as affording some reason for believing that 
one of these ladies was this Anne de Badew. 
She was the sister of Sir John de Berners, 
the father of Sir James, who was executed 
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in 1388, in consequence of the influence 
he was supposed to have over King Richard 
the Second ; which Sir James was the father 
of Dame Juliana Berners, the prioress of 
Sopewell, and author of the treatises on 
hawking and hunting in the Book of St. 
Alban’s. From other sources I learn that 
Sir Hugh de Badew had a second wife, who 
survived him, and died in 1419. The place 
of his residence at Great Baddow is still 
known as Sir Hugh’s. 

The letter of Mr. Joseph Strutt, above 
referred to, proceeds to mention, that three 
skeletons were found in one of the graves, 
and twoin the other. Whether the graves 
had been previously violated, and made 
the depositories of other bones, or how 
otherwise more than one skeleton came to 
be in each, I must leave to conjecture. 

Yours, &c. W.S. Watrorp. 

Middle Temple, Aug. 1853. 


ROMAN ROADS NEAR LONDESBOROUGH, CO. YORK. 


Mr. Ursan,—In your August number, 
p- 165, I find a communication on the 
subject of Goodmanham and Londes- 
borough, in which your correspondent 
E. W. S. refers to the Roman road noticed 
by the author of Eboracum, as having been 
discovered in Londesborough Park, which 
road, he says, was traced not more than 
two years since to Huggate, where a Ro- 
man camp was supposed to be discovered, 
and where some relics were found which 
were certainly Roman. As I am the 
person who traced the course of the road 
referred to by E. W. S. I request your 
permission to correct an important error 
in his statement, which is calculated to 
mislead those who may be disposed to in- 
vestigate the long disputed question as to 
the site of Delgovitia. 

If your correspondent will refer to Pro- 
fessor Phillips’s new work on The Rivers, 
Mountains, &c. of Yorkshire, he will there 
find it correctly stated in p. 281], that 
Warter (not Huggate) is the name of the 
village to which the road was traced, and 
where I obtained numerous Roman coins, 
bronze keys, fibule, &c. They were found 
by labourers when working in the fields 
and gardens near the village, similar coins 
having frequently been found previously, 
but supposing them to be “‘ old farthings ’’ 
they were not preserved, and it is a sin- 
gular coincidence that some of the coins 
were found in a field which in the in- 
closure award is named “ Farthing Green,” 
but which name is now obsolete. 

With reference to the Roman camp, I 
am not aware of anything of the kind at 
Huggate, neither am I prepared to say 
that I discovered one at Warter, though 
the ground about the church would suit 
well enough for a Roman station, and 





there is certainly traceable a large rect- 
angular space surrounded by a slight 
rampart, within which is a very strong 
spring. This was the site of a priory 
which may have been built on the site of 
a Roman station; but unless proved by 
excavations being made through it, I do 
not think it would be safe to pronounce it 
a Roman camp, although if this were Del- 
govitia I believe the numerals of Antonine’s 
Itinerary would agree’ remarkably well. 
Warter, though now a small country 
village, was unquestionably a place of 
importance in the twelfth century, having 
a priory, and fairs to which the burgesses 
and commonalty of Beverley resorted. In 
ancient documents the name is written 
Wartre, derived probably from the British 
word ¢ré or tref, a town. 

My attention was first directed to Warter 
by an old map of Roman remains made 
for Lord Burlington in 1744, and now 
deposited in the British Museum, upon 
which a Roman road is shewn pointing 
from Warter in the direction of Londes- 
borough Park, and in an opposite direction 
to Garrowby Hill, where it joins Garrowby 
Street. Finding this map to be accurate 
in the intrenchments, tumuli, &c. de- 
lineated upon it, there was reason to 
suppose it equally accurate in the Roman 
roads, which must have been more easily 
traced then—before the lands were in- 
closed—than they can be now; but there 
are still traditions handed down, which, 
together with slight remains, prove the 
accuracy of the old map. An aged man 
named Wilson residing at Warter saw the 
road before the inclosure, and Thomas 
Ogram of Millington informed me that his 
grandfather, who lived to a great age, used 
to speak of it as “The great packhorse 
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road,’’ and described its course from Gar- 
rowby Street by Warter and Londes- 
borough Park to Brough. 

The historian of York, after describing 
the paved road found in Londesborough 
Park, adds: ‘‘The curiosity of finding 
such a road in such an uncommon place 
led my correspondent to trace it on both 
sides of the canal up the hills; and he can 
now, he says, shew it at any time with 
spades, one way pointing directly to the 
aforesaid Humber Street, the other up the 
park again through that part called the 
lawn butting up against hedges, trees, &c. 
clear to the Wolds, where it pointed to 
Warter or Nunburnham, but which he 
had not then leisure to trace, the Malton 
and York road lying that way.’’ 

Drake again refers to this road in a 
communication to the Royal Society in 
1747 (Phil. Trans. No. 483) thus : “Thence 
the road leads directly to Londesbarg, the 
place I once thought the station sought 
for; it passes through Lord Burlington’s 
Park, where more of it was laid open last 
year than I had before seen.’’ It appears 
that this road was again exposed in 1823, 
my informant, a retired farmer residing in 
the village of Londesborough, accompanied 
me to the place where he saw it, and 
pointed out the direction it took, which 
corresponded with Drake’s description. 

Having traced the course of this road 
from Roman Close near Market Weighton 
along the road still called Humber Street 
through the fields to the west of Goodman- 
ham, where the ridge is well defined, and 
along the west side of Street Closes, where 
for a short distance it follows the line of a 
field road called West Streeé, and so on 
to Londesborough Park, I then followed 
the course indicated by Drake towards 


Warter, and found the ridge formerly 
called ‘‘ Galloping Balk,’’ having now a 
long straight fence upon it, at the northern 
extremity of which the track is lost ina plan- 
tation, but following the course pointed 
out to me as that of the Galloping Balk, I 
found the ridge near a tumulus and traced 
it to the east side of Merebalk Plantation, 
near which, a short time before, some 
skeletons, beads, fibulee, silver rings, and 
other personal ornaments, apparently 
Anglo-Saxon, were found by a farmer of 
Nunburnholme in quarrying chalk. From 
this point to Warter all trace of the road 
is lost, but the old men in Warter re- 
member it passing this way, as before 
stated. In tracing the course of the road 
northward the accuracy of the old map 
was confirmed by similar evidence, as well 
as by remains in the few places which 
escaped the destructive action of the plough. 
The point where it crossed the intrench- 
ment to the north of Cold Wold is dis- 
tinctly marked. 

If we look upon this road without re- 
ference to Delgovitia, and merely as a road 
from York to the Humber, it may appear 
circuitous ; but Delgovitia was probably a 
military station, and not in a direct line 
between Eboracum and Pretorium. The 
road too being for military purposes a 
commanding position such as that skirting 
the Wolds would be preferred to a more 
direct line across the vale, which was pro- 
bably found by the Romans either a morass, 
or a thick wood ; though a direct road from 
York to the Humber may subsequently 
have been constructed as a public way, 
which would make the distance much 
shorter than it is given in the Itinerary. 

Henry STILu. 
‘ork, 13th Aug. 1853. 


Discovery OF HUMAN SKELETUNS AT WHITWELL, RUTLAND. 


Mr. Ursan, — At Whitwell, in the 
county of Rutland, considerable interest 
was recently excited by the discovery of an 
assemblage of human skeletons, reckoned 
to be about twenty-two in number. This 
discovery took place about the beginning 
of June, in a grass bank which is about 
one hundred yards long, with a slope of 
four or five yards wide, running east and 
west, a quarter of a mile from the village of 
Whitwell, near the road leading to Exton. 
The bodies lay in the direction of the bank, 
singly, with one exception, in which four 
distinct skeletons could clearly be made 
out in the same spot. The first and last 
found were fenced round with rough stones, 
such as the bank would afford, in the shape 
of the remains, under and over which stones 
were also placed: in these instances the 
head and foot stones were chipped round. 
Two small fragments of metal were found 


in the first of these graves, and two small 
copper coins and portions of an earthen 
crock or jar were elsewhere discovered 
during the removal of the bank. All these 
remains were about three feet below the 
surface with the exception of one skull, 
which was found (without any bones) at a 
greater depth. The teeth were generally 
sound. There are no parish records nor 
even a tradition to throw light upon the 
cause of the bodies being buried there. 
The nature of the ground negatives the 
idea that any religious house was near the 
site, or that even the village, though exist- 
ing from the time of the Saxons, could 
ever have extended in this north-west di- 
rection. 

The foregoing account appeared in the 
Lincoln Mercury on the 8th of June, 
Since then I have been informed by a 
person said to be skilled in old coins, that 
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of the two found one is a common foreign 
piece of any date in the seventeenth century, 
and the other a tradesman’s token of 
about 1650. This so much confirms my 
previous conjecture, that I cannot but 
conclude that these skeletons were so many 
slain in the Great Rebellion about the 
period when Burley House (on the Hill) 
was burnt by the Rebels, and also Great 
Luffenham Manor-house plundered. The 
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ground would seem never to have been 
disturbed but for the burial of these re- 
mains. The jar was also broken when dis- 
covered. The bottom measures forr inches 
across, and I should conclude from the 
remaining fragments that it wight have 
stood a foot or thirteen inches, and have 
been nine or ten inches at its swell. 
Yours, &c. C, Ex.icort. 


Superstitious View or THE SECOND NuMBER.—THE NuMBER S1x.—UNFoRTU- 
NATE Days.—THE Casar FAMILY. 


Mr. Ursan,—Mr. Lodge, in his elabo- 
rate ‘* Life of Sir Julius Cesar,’’ 1827, has 
given some account in the introduction, 
and at p. 68-69, of a copious common- 
place book, belonging to Mr. Charles 
Cesar, of Great Gransden, in Hunting- 
donshire. The fourth volume of this mis- 
cellany contains, with other tracts, ‘‘ Mr. 
Ceesar’s Numerus Infaustus ; a short View 
of the unfortunate Reigns of Six Kings of 
England— William II. Henry II. Edward 
II. Richard II. Charles II. James I1.”’ 
It occupies from p. 81 to p. 111 of Mr. 
Lodge’s quarto volume, commencing with 
this ‘‘ observation,’’ which serves as a 
summary of the essay :—*‘ Such kings of 
England as were the Second, of any 
name whatsoever, proved very unfortunate 
princes, both to themselves and to their 
people.’’ 

But it seems to have escaped Mr. Lodge, 
notwithstanding his extensive researches, 
that this tract had been already printed, 
and in Mr. Cesar’s lifetime. The title is 
** Numerus Infaustus,” &c. as above, with 
this motto (from Juvenal, x. 112)— 

——_————- Sine Czede et Sanguine pauci 
Descendunt Reges, et sicci morte Tyranni. 

** London: printed for Ric. Chiswell, 
at the Rose and Crown, in St. Paul’s 
Churchyard. 1689. Licensed, June 25, 
89 (sic.) J. Frasier.’’ 

The number of pages is 89, but the 
paging is erroneous, for after 120 (by mis- 
take) follow 73, 76, 77, 80, 89, without 
any break in the text. Perhaps different 
sheets were being printed at the same 
time, and some cancellings may have been 
made before issuing the book from the 
press. 

Tt contains a prefatory address, which 
does not appear in Mr. Lodge's copy. 

‘* To the Reader.— Meeting accidentally 
the other day with a passage in Heylyn’s 
Geography, which he sets down in these 
words, p. 225, ‘ 2 will present you with a 


Satal observation of the letter H. as I find 
it thus versed in Albion’s England ’— 
Not superstitiously I speak, but H. this letter still 
Hath been observéd ominous to England’s good or 
ill, &e. 
A sudden conceit darted into my thoughts 
(from the remembrance of former reading) 
that such kings of England, as were the 
second of any name, proved very unfortu- 
nate princes, both to themselves and to 
their people. Whereupon I consulted the 
English Chronicles, and out of them I 
have drawn a summary narration of the 
lives and reigns of six kings. For the 
matter of fact I have faithfully adhered to 
the history, and yet I have not transcribed 
their method, style, or language. 

* The writing of this was an entertain- 
ment for a few of my idle hours, and per- 
haps the reader may be pleased to divert 
himself for a few minutes in the perusal.’’ 

The idea which runs through this tract 
can scarcely deserve a serious refutation ; 
and, curiously enough, it is directly op- 
posed to one of the Latin meanings of the 
word, which is synonymous with fortunate. 
See, for instance, Cornelius Nepos, Alci- 
biades, c. 7, “ Timebatur enim non minus 
quam diligebatur, ne secundé fortund mag- 
nisque elatus opibus, tyrannidem concu- 
pisceret.’’* For this use of the word, see 
Dumesnil’s Latin Synonyms, No. 2207. 
‘** Amongst the Romans, when a first pre- 
sage was not favourable, another was 
asked, which, if favourable, was called 
secundum. Hence these expressions so 
frequently found in Latin authors... .. 
When the second omen was not favour- 
able, it was only called alterum.”’ (p. 506.) 
Those who adhere to Mr. Ceesar’s theory 
(if any now do) may add the instances of 
Ethelred II. Henry II. of France, Joseph 
II. of Germany, and his nephew Francis 
Il.¢ Opposite instances will be found in 
the Emperor Leopold II. and in Frederic 
II. of Prussia, though Dr. Towers and 








* And Horace’s “ Secundo omine.’’ Od. 3, xi. 50. 





+ The unfortunate Mogul, Shah Aulum, was the second who bore that title. 
Mauzum, the son and successor of Aurengzebe, had also borne it in the beginning of 


the same century (the last). See De Marlés’ Hist. de l’Inde, v. 353. 
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some others style him the third. One 
curious circumstance concerning this tract 
is, that Horace Walpole thought it worth 
alluding to and confuting. ‘“ George the 
Second, contradicting the silly presages 
drawn from parallels, which had furnished 
opposition with the names of unfortunate 
princes, who were the second of their 
name, Edward, Richard, Charles, and 
James, terminated his career with glory, 
both to himself and his people. He died, 
crowned with years and honours, and re- 
spected from success; which, with the 
multitude, is the same as being beloved.” 
(Memoirs of the Reign of King George 
the Third, edited by Sir D. Le Marchant, 
1845, vol. i. p. 4.) 

There is an Italian saying which makes 
siv an unfortunate number. Chaudon says 
in his ‘‘ Dictionnaire Historique’’ of Pope 
Pius VI. “ Il prit & son avénement le nom 
de Pie VI. et justifia l’adage : 


Semper sub sextis perdita Roma fuit. 
What is the origin of this saying, which is 
sometimes quoted thus ? 
Sextus Tarquinius, Sextus Nero, Sextus et iste : 
Semper sub Sextis perdita Roma fuit. 


Some writers are fond of dwelling on 
such coincidences of days, as if they also 
had their ‘ unfortunate numbers.’’ M. 
Maton-de-la-Varenne, in his copious but 
melancholy ‘‘ Histoire des Evénemens en 
France,” 1806, having detailed the attack 
on the Tuileries, adds a few instances. 
** Ainsi se termina le 10 aodt ; qui, suivant 
le Juifs et Bossuet, fut marqué par les plus 
grands malheurs. C’est d pareil jour, 
disent-ils, que Nabuchodonosor* et, sept 
cents ans apres lui, Titus prirent et detrui- 
sirent Jérusalem et son temple, qu’on ne 
put jamais relever. C’est aussi a pareil 
jour qu’en 1557, on vit périr, & Saint- 
Quentin, la fleur des chevaliers Frangais. 
Ce fut, enfin, en cette journée fatale de 
1792, que changérent les destinées de la 
France.’’ (p. 173.) M. de Marles has re- 
marked a similar instance in the History 
of India, as the date of the barbarous out- 
rage perpetrated by rebels on the Mogul 
Shah Aulum in 1788, by depriving him of 
sight. He calls it “ ce jour terrible, choisi 
par les rebelles pour consommer leur 
crime, jour fatal pour plus d’un peuple, 
jour ot des factieux, de leurs mains sacri- 


* Prideaux’s computation differs, but the discussion of this date would be too long. 


léges, portérent les derniers coups a 
d’antiques et nobles monarchies.” (Vol. 
vi. p. 81.) 

M. Maton however has rather weakened 
the impression he meant to produce, by 
shewing from Saint Foix that various cir- 
cumstances (fortunate, unfortunate, and 
indifferent) in the life of Henri IV. of 
France are connected with the number 
Sourteen. (P.182.) He has thus, without 
perceiving it, pushed his theory beyond 
the point at which he meant the reader’s 
mind to pause in astonishment. 

2. In the account of Sir Henry Cesar, 
Knt. p. 60-61, it is mentioned that he died 
of the small-pox, and that his will was 
made in the presence of Dr. Lightfoot. 

There is an interesting fact connected 
with our learned orientalist’s attendance 
on that occasion. Lightfoot had succeeded 
to a sequestered living, and at the Restora- 
tion neglected to take out a new title. 
Strype in a letter to Kidder (afterwards 
bishop) says, ‘‘A Fellow of St. John’s 
procured a presentation to it, of which Sir 
Henry Cesar gave him notice before pre- 
sentation, so the doctor made friends.’’ 
(Works, 8vo. ed. v. iii. 483.) He further 
says, in his Appendix to the Memoir of 
Lightfoot, “ His friendship to Sir Henry 
Cesar appeared in the several visits he 
gave him in his sickness, the small-pox, 
which I think was mortal tohim. Though 
he was very fearful for his own family,— 
yet his singular love and respect to Sir 
Henry made him not to prefer that con- 
sideration to his service at such a time. 
Whose early death he very much lamented.” 
(Ibid. i. 106.) 

3. It may be added, that the news- 
papers of Feb. 20, 1843, announced from 
the Cambridge Chronicle the death of Mr. 
Charles Augustus Cesar of Cambridge, 
aged 80, ‘descended from Sir Julius, 
through his fifth son, Sir John Cesar of 
Hyde Hall, Herts. He had two cousins, 
Susannah and Sarah, spinsters, daughters 
of John Cesar, a proctor, who was buried 
at Ely in 1755. These ladies resided in 
that city, and died within these last few 
years.”’ 

Mr. Lodge’s work was reviewed in your 
Magazine, April, 1827, p. 329. 

Yours, &c, J.T. M, 
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NOTES OF THE MONTH. 


The Assyrian Society—New National Gallery—Literary Use of the Public Records—Decimal Coinage— 
The Royal College of Chemistry and the Metropolitan School of Science—London University Col- 
lege—Tercentenary of Tonbridge School—Scientific Honours—Portrait of Mr. Pitt—Hogarth’s 
Pictures at Bristol—Holyrood Palace—Redgrave Church, Sutfolk—Discoveries in St. John’s church, 
Winchester—French discoveries in Cilicia and Asia Minor—Roman ruins at Lillebonne—Greek 
Coins found in Sicily—Prize for an Essay on Christian Inscriptions. 


The popularity which has attended the 
antiquarian discoveries of Mr. Layard and 
Colonel Rawlinson has been sufficient to 
set on foot a special “ Society for Ex- 
ploring the Ruins of Assyria and Baby- 
lonia; with especial Reference to Biblical 
Illustration.’’ Its prospectus asserts that 
“it is all but certain that the rich disco- 
veries already made by M. Botta and Mr. 
Layard bear no proportion to the treasures 
that still lie undetected inthe earth. The 
results, however, have been of so extra- 
ordinary a nature that it would be matter 
of deep regret and of national reproach if 
further excavations on the part of England 
were now altogether abandoned. Since the 
publication of Mr. Layard’s second work, 
remains have been found of a much earlier 
period than any previously taken from the 
Assyrian mounds. From an inscription 
interpreted by Dr. Hincks, it would even 
seem that temples existed of the nineteenth 
or twentieth century before Christ, ascend- 
ing almost to the earliest known Egyptian 
period. The annals of those Assyrian 
kings who are mentioned in Scripture, and 
who were closely connected with the Jewish 
people, have not yet been fully completed, 
and the chronicles of the wars with Sa- 
maria and of the destruction of that city 
are, as yet, not entire, although reference 
to them has been met with on several frag- 
ments. It is helieved that diligent re- 
search will speedily supply the missing 
information. 

‘* Besides the ruins of Assyria enormous 
remains exist in Babylonia which have 
been scarcely visited by Europeans, and 
which there is every reason to conclude 
cantain objects of the very highest interest. 
Owing to the overflowing of the banks of 
the Euphrates, vast marshes are now form- 
ing in South Mesopotamia, which threaten 
ere long to destroy many of the remains 
entirely. Some indeed are already under 
water and inaccessible : but others are still 
free and will, undoubtedly, upon examina- 
tion, furnish relics of the first importance. 
Captain Jones, who as Surveyor-General 
of Mesopotamia, and commander of the 
steamer on the Euphrates and Tigris, has 
passed the last thirteen years in these 
regions, and who, within these few weeks, 
has returned to this country, distinctly 
states that funds only are wanting to 
Gent. Mae. Vou. XL. 


obtain from South Babylonia or Lower 
Chaldza, the most remarkable additions 
to the knowledge we now possess of the 
earliest recorded history of the world. 

‘¢ The Society is formed with the view 
of raising a fund for the immediate prose- 
cution of the work indicated. The staff 
for carrying forward excavations already 
exists; and an expedition will at once 
proceed to Assyria to carry forward the 
necessary operations. A photographist 
will accompany the expedition, and will 
take copies of all objects of interest dis- 
covered. In England facsimiles of the 
drawings and inscriptions will be issued as 
often as they come to hand, together with 
explanatory letter-press, the publication 
of which Mr. Layard has kindly under- 
taken to superintend. It will be less the 
object of the expedition to obtain bulky 
sculptures than to collect materials for 
completing the history of Assyria and 
Babylonia, especially as connected with 
Scripture. These materials consist chiefly 
of inscribed tablets in stone and in clay, 
bronzes, bricks and sculptured monuments 
of various kinds, all illustrating the re- 
markable advancement of that ancient 
civilisation. It is confidently believed 
that the whole history of Assyria may be 
restored to a very early period, and that 
discoveries of the most important charac- 
ter will be made in connection with the 
literature and science of the Assyrian 
people.’’ 

His Royal Highness Prince Albert 
honours the Society with his countenance 
and approval, and heads the subscriptions 
with a donation of one hundred pounds, 
It is presumed that the sum of 10,000/. 
will be required to commence operations 
at once in various parts of Mesopotamia, 
and to sustain necessary activity during a 
period of three years. But as it is of the 
utmost consequence to proceed with the 
greatest vigour during the first twelve- 
month, it is calculated that up to August, 
1854, 50007. of the sum named might be 
expended. In addition to the donations, 
it is intended to raise annual subscriptions 
of a guinea each, the payment of which 
shall entitle the subscriber to the reports 
and memoirs issued by the Society. The 
undertaking being regarded as a continua- 
tion of the ee already commenced 
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by the British Museum, it is determined 
that the monuments shall ultimately be- 
come the property of the nation. Mr. 
Murray of Albemarle Street acts as Trea- 
surer. 

The Report from the Select Committee 
of the House of Commons on the National 
Gallery, has been lately issued, and con- 
tains the following suggestions :—that a 
system of management by a board of 
trustees should be continued ; that no per- 
son should in future, in virtue of any 
office, become a trustee of the National 
Gallery ; that the trustees be appointed by 
the Treasury; and that the number of 
trustees should be diminished as vacancies 
occur ; that the office of keeper of the 
Gallery should be abolished ; that a salaried 
director should be appointed by the Trea- 
sury for a definite time, at the expiration 
of which he may be re-appointed ; that 
every recommendation for the purchase of 
a yicture should originate with the di- 
rector, and be made in writing to the trus- 
tees ; that a fixed sum should be annually 
proposed to parliament for the purchase 
of pictures, and placed at the disposal of 
the trustees; that the estate at Kensing- 
ton Gore, purchased by the Royal Com- 
missioners of the Exhibition of 1851, and 
by them offered to the nation, presents 
many of the advantages recommended by 
the witnesses before the committee, and, 
in consequence, they say they are prepared 
to recommend the acceptance of the offer 
of the commissioners ; that the question 
of combining the various artistic and 
archeological collections in the British 
Museum with the National Gallery be re- 
ferred to a Royal Commission ; that no 
time should be lost in obtaining the deci- 
sion on the above question, in order that 
the new National Gallery may be com- 
menced with all convenient speed. 

Sir Francis Palgrave’s Fourteenth Re- 
port on the Pudlic Records, renders a fa- 
vourable account of the results of the free 
admission of literary inquirers to the 
Record offices, tried experimentally during 
the past year. It states that, ‘‘ In the 
year 1852, about ten literary inquirers 
have attended per week, during what may 
be considered as the business portion of 
the year ; the sum total of documents con- 
sulted, examined, perused, or transcribed 
by these gentlemen during the twelve 
months probably exceeds 10,000. One 
gentleman in the course of the year con- 
sulted nearly 7,000 documents, principally 
at the Rolls Chapel, for the purpose of 
compiling the history of a single township; 
and this example may be quoted equally 
as displaying the praiseworthy industry of 
the individual and the labour which that 
industry imposes upon the Record officers. 


The majority of inquirers have hitherto 
directed their attention to topographical 
researches: biography and genealogy con- 
stitute important heads. The investiga- 
tion of other subjects, especially those 
connected with history and statistics, or all 
the various branches of the series, will, it 
is hoped, be equally promoted by the access 
now granted to the public records and 
archives, when their nature is better known, 
and the need felt of more expansive in- 
quiries.’’ The Report proceeds to recom- 
mend that in the new repository the Search 
Office shall be divided into two branches 
—the ‘‘ Business,’’ or ‘‘ General Search 
Office,’’ and the ‘‘ Search Office for Lite- 
rary Inquirers.’’ The same Report states 
that the first block of the new repository 
is now completely roofed in, and some of 
the records are arranged ready for re- 
moval. Mr. Burtt is engaged in examining 
the papers of the Solicitor to the Trea- 
sury, recently handed over to the Master 
of the Rolls in ‘‘ about 200 boxes.’’ These 
papersare of historicalimportance. Among 
them are the Solicitor’s proceedings against 
Bishop Atterbury and others,—with an 
important mass of papers respecting the 
Rebellion of 1745-6,—and “ very nume- 
rous documents relating to prosecutions 
brought by the Crown against authors or 
publishers of pamphlets or newspapers.”’ 
A Committee of the House of Com- 
mons has reported strongly in favour of a 
system of Decimal Coinaye; and they 
point out the circumstance that the present 
prosperity of the country, the well-doing 
of the workmen more especially, offers an 
occasion, rare in the history of any land, 
for introducing such a change with the 
least possible loss to the holders of the 
small copper coin, the value of which it 
would be necessary to depreciate. It is 
proposed that moneys of account should 
consist of pounds, florins, cents, and mils; 
and to introduce copper coins of one, two, 
and five mils, and silver coins of twenty 
and ten mils, with such others as expe- 
rience may show to be desirable. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, when inter- 
rogated on the subject, cautiously answered, 
that ‘‘he was of opinion the subject 
would require much consideratioa on the 
part both of Government and of the 
House before any determination could be 
come to.” It appears that no half-crown, 
an impracticable coin for decimal order, 
has been struck since 1850, though the 
Mint has been recently very busily en- 
gaged in silver coinage. It was recently 
stated by Mr. Wilson in the House of 
Commons that within the eight weeks 
ending the 13th August 244,800/. had 
been coined in silver, an amount unprece- 
dented in the annals of the coinage ; and 
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that the attention of the Mint would 
next be directed to a supply of half- 
sovereigns. 

At a general meeting of the Royal Col- 
lege of Chemistry, held on the 26th July, 
it was announced, that, in consequence of 
Dr. Hofmann having accepted the chair of 
Chemistry in the Metropolitan School of 
Science applied to Mining and the Arts, 
the Council had entered into a correspond- 
ence with the Government for the purpose 
of perpetuating the Royal College of Che- 
mistry by uniting it with the Metropolitan 
School of Science. The correspondence 
with the Government having been read and 
deemed satisfactory, a formal resolution 
was put that the lease, furniture, and fix- 
tures of the College be made over to the 
Government. The subscriptions collected 
for the year will be returned, and a new 
volume of Chemical Reports will be im- 
mediately printed and distributed. 

The joint Chair of Geology and Mine- 
ralogy in London University College has 
been filled by the appointment of Mr. 
Morris, author of a “ Catalogue of British 
Fossils,’ and many memoirs of great ori- 
ginality and importance. For the first 
year a sum of 50/. has been presented by 
Baron Goldsmid for this chair, as well as 
sums of lesser amount for prizes to the 
students. 

On the 26th July the Company of 
Skinners, Governors of Tonbridge School, 
held their annual visitation at the school- 
house. This anniversary being the 300th 
from the date of the charter in 1553, it 
was celebrated with a solemnity worthy 
of the commemoration of so ancient a 
foundation, resulting from the benevolence 
of one of the great merchants of London 
in the early days of the Reformation, Sir 
Andrew Judd, citizen and skinner. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury accompanied 
the procession from the school to the parish 
church, where a choral service was per- 
formed, and an appropriate sermon was 
preached by the Primate. The company, 
to the number of 200, partook of a déjeuner 
given by the Head Master, the Rev. Dr. 
Welldon, and then returned to the school 
room for the distribution of prizes. The 
scholars availed themselves of the oppor- 
tunity to present to Dr. Welldon asplendid 
epergne as a testimonial of their unanimous 
regard. In the evening the governors 
entertained a party of nearly 100 at dinner 
in the library of the school, the Master of 
the Court of Governors, Mr. E. H. Bur- 
nell, being in the chair, supported by the 
Marquess Camden, Mr. M. Smith, M.P., 
the Rev. Sir C. Hardinge, Bart., Vicar of 
Tonbridge, and the following distinguished 
scholars of the school, viz.: The Hon. 
J. Byng, the Rev. I. J. Saint, rural 
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dean, the Rev. H. Woodgate, Bampton 
Lecturer, the Rev. C. Girdlestone, and 
many others. 

Professor Encke, the astronomer, has 
been appointed Rector of the University of 
Berlin. Mr. Leone Levi has received 
from the King of Prussia the Gold Medal 
for Science, in appreciation of his work on 
the Commercial Law of the World. 

A fine three-quarters portrait of Mr. 
Pitt, by Hoppner, bought at Sotheby and 
Wilkinson’s a few months back by Mr. 
Moffatt, M.P., has been presented by that 
gentleman to the National Gallery, and 
may be seen at Marlborough House. It is 
the best portrait of Pitt, and an admirable 
example of Hoppner’s art. A duplicate of 
it was bought some two years since by the 
late Duke of Wellington, and added to the 
collection at Apsley House. Mr. Moffatt’s 
well-selected gift merits imitation. 

The vestry of St. Mary Redcliff, Bristol, 
have announced for sale the three gigantic 
pictures, by Hogarth, which now encum- 
ber their church: “the Ascension,’ the 
‘* Sealing of the Sepulchre,’’ ani the “ Two 
Marys at the Sepulchre.” 

Her Majesty’s Chief Commissioner of 
Woods and Forests has agreed to an ar- 
rangement very favourable for the public 
with reference to Holyrood Palace. In- 
stead of the present unsatisfactory mode 
of leaving the gratuity to the discretion of 
the visitors, a small fixed fée—6d., we be- 
lieve—will be substituted, and the palace 
will be open every Saturday without any 
charge whatever. Improvements are also 
to be made in the grounds. 

The elegant church of Redgrave, Suffolk, 
which two or three years since was tho- 
roughly repaired and relieved of some 
clumsy brick buttresses which reached from 
the nave piers to the wall of the north aisle, 
and passed through the roof up to the 
eaves of the nave roof, dividing the aisle 
into so many small compartments, has re- 
cently received a great addition to its 
beauties. The fine Decorated east window, 
which measures 30 feet in height and 19 
in width, consisting of seven lights and a 
splendid foliated head, hus been completely 
filled with stained glass, the liberal gift of 
E. P. Blake, esq. The lights contain 
large full-length figures of the four Evan- 
gelists, Saints Peter and Paul, and above, 
in the centre one, our Saviour in the atti- 
tude of benediction, and below, the Cruaci- 
fixion and Agnus Dei, together with six 
figures of angels bearing emblems. The 
four principal lights in the head display 
the angel, the lion, the bull and the eagle, 
the symbols of the Evangelists, with ex- 
quisite grissaile-work in the foliations. 
The canopies above the figures, the ground- 
work displaying symbols of the Trinity, 
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&c. and especially the armorial bearings— 
the shield on the left containing the arms 
of the donor, Blake and Garland, and that 
on the right those of the rector, Wilson 
and Hales—are all well drawn (the absence 
of good drawing being the great deside- 
ratum in modern stained glass), and a rich 
tone and general harmony of colour per- 
vade the whole work, which is unequalled 
in the county for general beauty of design, 
size, and effect. Mr. Thomas Farrow, of 
Diss, who repaired the church, was also 
employed to execute the window. 

During the removal of the old pewing 
of St. John’s Church, Winchester, the 
workmen have discovered the ancient font 
beneath the flooring, broken into pieces. 
It is of very simple workmanship, formed 
out of a block of fine sandstone, and sup- 
posed to be a work of the twelfth century, 
supported on a central shaft surrounded 
by four small columns. Some paintings 
have been discovered on the walls of the 
church. The subjects are the Crucifixion 
(cross St, Andrew’s), with the two thieves; 
figures of the Virgin, St. Bartholomew, 
St. Christopher, and other saints, and the 
martyrdom of Saint Thomas of Canter- 
bury. Sketches have been taken of them 
by Mr. Baigent, jun. 

The French exploration in Cilicia and 
Asia Minor has resulted in the copying of 
upwards of one hundred and thirty Greek, 
Latin, Armenian, and Arabian inscrip- 
tions; and in the collection of between 
four and five hundred medals and coins, 
of the ancient Greeks, the Lower Empire, 
the Roman colonists, the rulers of Armenia, 
the Crusaders, and the Arabs—also of four 
curious stones found at Messis and Kara- 
dach of the old Grecian and Byzantine 
epochs. It has also led to the discovery, 
at Kusuk-Kolah, of a burial-place of the 
Greco-Roman times; and from it M. 
Langlois extracted numerous sarcophagi 
in brick, some human bones, a quantity 
of statuettes, chiefly Greek, representing 
different divinities, some funereal orna- 
ments, theatrical works, household utensils, 
and caricatures. All these things have 
been forwarded to Paris. M. Langlois, 
in the course of his researches, obtained 
abundant proof that the Arabs and the 
Mussulmans generally had taken pains to 
demolish the buildings, works of art, and 
inscriptions of the Greeks and Romans, 
and especially of the early Christians. 

The Abbé Cochet has published an ac- 
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count of his examination of some Roman 
ruins recently discovered on the site of an 
old church, dedicated to St. Denis, but 
demolished in 1823, at Lillebonne. The 
ruins, he says, are the remains of a man- 
sion of considerable importance, and the 
principal portion of them consists of a 
hypocaustum, and of a number of flues by 
which hot air was conveyed from it to an 
adjacent apartment. The walls of the 
hypocaustum and of the apartment are 
solidly built in flint and stone, aud those 
of the latter are thickly covered with a red 
cement. Part of the floor of the apart- 
ment also remains. It is paved with bricks 
and tiles, which are covered over with 
cement, and of which some were so rudely 
made that they still bear marks of the 
workmen’s fingers. The apartment ap- 
pears to have been ornamented with bands 
of blue, yellow, red, and white paint. But 
perhaps the most interesting circumstance 
in connexion with the ruins is, that clear 
proof has been obtained that part of the 
edifice to which they belong was utilised 
in the construction of the church. At one 
time it was believed that the Christians of 
the falling Roman empire, and of the 
middle ages, had too great a horror of 
paganism to make use of any of its edifices 
for their churches ; but it is now abund- 
antly clear that they entertained no scruple 
whatever of turning any suitable building 
of the pagans, and even pagan temples 
themselves, into Christian sanctuaries. 
Thus, in addition to the discovery at Lille- 
bonne, it has been ascertained beyond 
doubt that the churches of Bourdainville 
and Saint Martin l’Orlier, in Normandy, 
and the cathedral of Bayeux, are partially 
formed from public buildings of the Ro- 
mans—probably temples. The same thing 
is believed of the cathedral of Séez, and 
of the church of St. Paul at Rouen. 
About three thousand Greek coins of 
the sixth, fifth, and fourth centuries before 
Jesus Christ, have just been discovered in 
some excavations on the site formerly oc- 
cupied by Naxos-Taurominium, on the 
eastern side of Sicily. They are of the 
value of three or four drachmas. They have 
been deposited in the Museum at Naples. 
The Academy of Archeology at Rome 
advertises a prize for the best paper on 
the earliest Christian inscriptions relative 
to the history of the Church. Papers are 
to be sent in before the 10th July, 1855. 
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HISTORICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS REVIEWS. 


The Quarterly Report of the Registrar- 
General.—To those who desire to obtain 
something like a correct view not only of 
the actual condition of this country but 
of its progress and prospects, or, as some 
of our friends would have us believe, of 
its decay and impending dissolution, the 
returns of the Registrar-General afford 
much interesting and important matter for 
consideration. Among other questions 
which have been of late much agitated is 
one as to the effect which is being pro- 
duced upon population by the unprece- 
dented amount of emigration which is now 
going on. It appears that the excess of 
births over deaths in England and Wales, 
in the three months ending June 30, 1853, 
was 50,857, the births having been 158,718, 
and the deaths 107,861. During the same 
period 115,959 emigrants sailed from all 
the ports of the United Kingdom. Of these 
16,993 went from Irish, and 7,884 from 
Scotch ports. By far the greater number, 
however, namely 74,646, sailed from Liver- 
pool, and half of these may probably be 
assumed to have come from the sister 
island. 

Making these deductions, we have for 
the actual emigration from England and 
Wales alone about 64,000. This indi- 
cates a diminution of population in the 
quarter of about 13,000. We must, how- 
ever, bear in mind that owing to the un- 
usual mortality of the quarter the natural 
increase from the excess of births over 
deaths has been less by from 8 to 12,000 
than in the three previous years. The 
general result shows that the population 
of England and Wales is actually decreas- 
ing, though to a small extent. But the 
importance of this fact will be appreciated 
when it is remembered that for the first 
50 years of the present century it had 
been increasing at a rate of nearly 200,000 
in each year. 

The effect of a rapidly increasing de- 
mand for labour upon a population which 
is even diminishing, is becoming manifest 
in a rise in the rate of wages, especially in 
unskilled employments, and in numerous 
strikes which have taken place in many 
parts of the country, with more or less 
success, where this rise has been resisted 
by employers. It is interesting to observe 
the effect of the natural laws of demand 
and supply upon the conduct of those who 
are ignorant of, or even repudiate, those 
laws. The usual plea stated for increased 
wages is the increased cost of provisions, 
but those who make use of it must be well 
aware that hitherto the general character- 
istics of periods of high prices has been 


scarcity of employment and low wages. 
The real reason which justifies their de- 
mand at present is that circumstances are 
such as enable them to obtain it; but it is 
questionable whether the competition of 
employers would not give it them, under 
any circumstances, sooner than they can 
obtain it by means of strikes, which, while 
their consequences are most disastrous to 
workmen, exhaust the employers’ capital, 
and by so much diminish his power of 
affording employment. 

In Scotland, so far as we can judge, the 
case must be nearly the same as in Eng- 
land; but in Ireland, if the supposition we 
have adopted be true, that half the Liver- 
pool emigration is due to that country, the 
natural increase, which is certainly less 
than 20,000, is counterbalanced by an 
emigration of 54,000, so that the popula- 
tion of that island, which had diminished 
by nearly two millions in the ten years 
ending 1851, continues to decrease at the 
rate of 130,000 in a year. 

It is a remarkable fact that, although 
the gold discoveries have undoubtedly 
given a considerable stimulus to emigra- 
tion, especially in England, the emigra- 
tion to the Australian colonies has been 
only 17,152, or less than one seventh of 
the total amount. By far the greatest 
number, 78,205, have gone to the United 
States, and 20,107 to North America, 
leaving a remainder of only 495 to other 
parts of the world. 

The excessive mortality of the present 
season has arisen mainly from the great 
increase of pulmonary complaints conse- 
quent on the excessive coldness and wet- 
ness of the spring. It is stated in the 
valuable meteorological paper by Mr. 
James Glaisher, contained in the report, 
that for a period of nearly four weeks, 
commencing on the 20th of April, the 
average temperature was 4°9° below that 
of the average of the same days in 80 pre- 
vious years, and that on several days the 
defect was from 8° to 14°. 

There is also a remarkable increase in 
the number of violent deaths in the table 
of mortality for the metropolis ; but this, 
though 30 per cent. above the average of 
the four previous years, does not, from the 
smallness of the actual amount, materially 
affect the general result. 

The notes of some of the local registrars 
indicate a melancholy extent of ignorance 
and prejudice in some of the rural districts 
in the obstinate refusal of many persons to 
adopt the precaution of vaccination. In 
the younger days of Sylvanus Urban the 
small pox was a scourge scarcely less fatal 
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than the plagues which so frequently de- 
vastated Europe in the middle ages. For 
a long period there seemed no remedy 
against its ravages; but at the present 
day Providence has placed within our 
reach a means of prevention which is 
almost certain, and which alleviates where 
it does not entirely prevent the disease. 
We are therefore justified in believing that 
few, if any, of the deaths which now take 
place from this cause would occur if vac- 
cination were universal. The number of 
deaths from small pox in London has this 
year been much below the average of the 
four previous years ; but, as that of last 
year was as much above the average, it 
would perhaps be premature to conclude 
that the improvement is of a permanent 
character. 

We cannot quit this subject without 
remarking on the admirable manner in 
which the valuable statistics collected in 
the Registrar-General’s office are edited 
and published. The tabular statements 
are well arranged to show the movement 
of the population for the corresponding 
periods of five years, and are preceded by 
a careful and intelligent report, in which 
their general results are considered and 
illustrated by the various circumstances 


that may explain or modify them. We had 
recently * to discuss the proposals of the 
gentleman who is at the head of this office 
in a question of taxation, and found occa- 
sion to express an unfavourable opinion 


of his financial schemes. We have there- 
fore the more satisfaction in acknowledg- 
ing his unquestionable merits in the de- 
partment over which he so ably presides. 


Reports and Papers read at the meetinys 
of the Architectural Societies of the Arch- 
deaconry of Northampton, the Counties of 
York and Lincoln, and of the Architectural 
and Archeological Society of the County 
of Bedford, during the year MDCCCLII. 
8vo.—Judging by the size of this volume, 
and the number of memoirs it contains, 
in comparison with its two predecessors, 
it would seem that the taste for English 
architecture was not increasing, but had 
rather declined from the fervour of its late 
popularity. One of the five societies, whose 
papers were included in the former vo- 
lumes, that of St. Alban’s, has no part in 
the present. The contributions of the 
other societies, though not numerous, are 
very creditable to them; and, in many 
cases, possess more than a local interest. 
The Northampton Society contributes two 
papers, both by Mr. Poole, one on the 
round church of St. Sepulchre’s at North- 

* Gent. Mag. April, 1853, art. Income 
Tax. 
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ampton, and the other a synchronological 
table of the bishops of the English sees, 
from the year 1050 to 1550, framed with 
the object of showing how far the pre- 
sence and the taste of particular church- 
men in various localities may have in- 
fluenced the style of the cathedral and 
other churches with which they were con- 
cerned, and occasioned a similarity in par- 
ticular features. 

The Yorkshire Architectural Society 
contributes an essay on the history of 
Church Arrangement, by W. H. Dykes, 
esq.; an interesting account of the recont 
excavations of Sawley abbey, by J. R. 
Walbran, esq.; and an historic sketch of 
Pontefract castle, by Rev. E. Batty, M.A. 
Those from the Lincolnshire Architectural 
Society are five in number,—on Hecking- 
ton Church, by G. G. Place, esq.; on 
Sleaford, Sempringham, and some neigh- 
bouring churches, by Charles Kirk, B.A. ; 
on Thornton abbey, by F. Pyndar Lowe, 
M.A.; and two on more general subjects, 
one being an essay on Open Seats, also by 


‘Mr. Lowe, and the other on Churchyard 


Monuments, from the pen of Mr. M. H. 
Bloxam, whose competence to treat upon 
any portion of the subject of our sepulchral 
memorials has been manifested on many 
former occasions. 

The Architectural and Archeological 
Society of the county of Bedford sends 
only one architectural article, and that not 
of a practical kind. It is an essay on the 
Moral and Intellectual Expressions of 
Architecture, by the Rev. John Taddy, 
M.A. It has no reference to the archi- 
tecture of the county; and altogether we 
fear there is still a supineness in Bedford- 
shire in regard to local antiquarianism, 
which is shamed by the activity and the 
productions of some other counties, such 
as Sussex, Norfolk, and West Suffolk. 
The absence of other original articles is 
supplied by a reprint of Captain (now 
Rear-Admiral) Smyth’s amusiitg Essay on 
the Tradesmen’s Tokens of Bedfordshire, 
which was originally published in the Nu- 
mismatic Journal in 1837; and the Rev. 
Mr. Rose, of Houghton Conquest, adds a 
short paper on Samaritan or Hebrew coins. 


APPENDICIA ET PERTINENTIZ; or 
Parochial Fragments relating to the 
Parish of West Tarring and the Cha- 
pelries of Heene and Durrington, in the 
County of Sussex ; containing a Life of 
Thomas a Becket, an historical and de- 
seriptive Account of his (so called) Palace 
at West Tarring, and of the Figs he in- 
troduced; some Account of the learned 
John Selden, and Selden’s Cottage at 
Salvington, &c. &e. &e. By John Wood 
Warter, B.D. Vicar of West Tarring. 
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8vo.—The multifarious topics of this vo- 
lume are discussed, for the most part, in 
the form of a dialogue, for which purpose 
the author has divided himself into the 
two characters of Eubulus, the resident, 
and Alethes, his visitor. In matters of 
local topography and antiquities the model 
which the author sets before him is White 
Kennett’s Parochial Antiquities, in those 
of natural history Gilbert White’s History 
of Selburne, and in those of Church policy, 
which occupy a considerable share of his 
colloquies, the writings of the author of 
the ‘* Book of the Church,’’ and the Vin- 
diciz Ecclesie Anglicane. 

No one is more conversant with the 
sentiments of Southey than Mr. Warter, 
who is the editor of ‘‘ The Doctor ” and of 
Southey’s ‘‘Common Place Book,’’ and 
he possesses much of his master’s art of 
illustrating obscure points of knowledge by 
recondite reading and acute observation, 
and of lending a grace to trifles by apt 
quotations from past worthies and by pro- 
fitable sentiments of his own :—pursuing 
the course described in one of his nu- 
merous mottoes, 

Thus I entertain 
The antiquarian humour, and am pleased 
To skim along the surfaces of things, 
Beguiling harmlessly the listless hours. 

(Wordsworth’s Excursion.) 

The book includes a well-considered life 
of Archbishop Becket, written with an 
evident desire to reach the truth and to 
give to conflicting dates and authorities an 
impartial comparison. This has been be- 
fore published in the English Review. 

The other portions of the book have 
been written for some years, though they 
have hitherto remained in manuscript. 
The whole are now published “in aid of 
the restoration of the Church at West 
Tarring.’’ Whilst they contribute to that 
object, they may happily exercise some 
influence on the future administration of 
the Ecclesiastical Commission, for cer- 
tainly its conduct in regard to West Tar- 
ring appears little accordant with the 
objects for which that authority was pro- 
fessedly constituted. ‘‘ The simple facts 
are these. West Tarring comprehends a 
sinecure rectory and a vicarage, together 
with what are called the extinct chapelries 
of Heene and Durrington, over which the 
vicar of West Tarring has the spiritual 
charge. The population is about 1000. 
The parishes are extensive—five miles 
from end to end, and of a great circuit, 
—the people all poor, and no resident 
gentry. The emoluments of the vicar 
are, under commutation—for West Tar- 
ring 1112. 5s., for Heene 28/., for Dur- 
rington (near 200 souls) a modus of 
61. 13. 4d. Besides this there is a stipend 
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of 20%. payable from the rector, a charge, 
that is, on the sinecure. The late rector 
—than whom there could have been none 
better [the Rev. William Vaux], owing to 
the poverty of the place, and the heavy 
calls upon the vicar, made the payment 
401. So poor was West Tarring considered, 
now near a century agone, that a licence 
was granted in the 7th Geo. III. to unite 
it to the rectory of Patching, nearly five 
miles distant,’? whereupon the rectory- 
house of Patching was pulled down. Here 
then was a combination of four ancient 
parishes—West Tarring, Heene, Durring- 
ton, and Patching. Mr. Warter states 
that both the two last archbishops of Can- 
terbury were anxious to separate Patching, 
and to consolidate the rectorial and vicarial 
tithes of the three other places, but they 
found no opportunity of effecting this re- 
form. When the late rector died in Dec. 
1844, the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
had become entitled to all sinecure recto- 
ries by the 3 and 4 Vict. c. 113, a particular 
clause of which act would have authorised 
them to perform the measure of justice 
required in the present case. In the words 
of Lord Stanley, with reference to that 
act, uttered in the debate on the Welsh 
bishopries, May 2, 1845,—‘‘ The first 
charge upon those sinecure rectories which 
at present contribute nothing to the ser- 
vice of religion is to provide for the 
spiritual wants of the parishes from which 
they are taken.’’ As our author justly 
remarks, if the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners would not avail themselves of such 
an opportunity, how can ay impropriators 
be expected to make personal sacrifices to 
do so? The Commission sets them ‘a 
bad example”’ instead of a good one: and 
places itself exactly in the invidious posi- 
tion of the monkish impropriators by 
whom so much spoliation was originally 
inflicted upon parishes. Mr. Warter is 
severe in his reflections upon this conduct, 
but not more so than the circumstances 
warrant. He adds that the late rector was 
a charitable man, and alive to the responsi- 
bilities of property, specially of ecclesi- 
astical property, but his doles are now dis- 
continued altogether, the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners having (as a corporate 
body) no such conscience. Finally, it 
appears (notes, pp. 258, 305), an arrange- 
ment has been made for detaching the 
rectory of Patching, but the rectory of 
Tarring remains in the hands of the Com- 
missioners. 

And now afew words respecting the “so- 
called’’ palace of Becket at Tarring, which 
has given occasion for the introduction of a 
memoir of his life into these “ Parochial 
Fragments.’’ This ‘‘ palace’’ is the same 
which is also called the Rectory House, 
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and we are told that there is sufficient 
evidence to show that the old archbishops 
of Canterbury did occasionally reside 
among their tenants upon this manor, 
which was given to their see before the 
Conquest, by King Athelstan. Of Becket’s 
visits there is no direct record: and the 
house in question, though old, is generally 
assigned to the reign of Edward IV. But 
the true vestigia of Becket’s former pre- 
sence are his fig-trees. ‘‘ When,’’ says 
Mr. Warter, ‘‘ I first became a denizen of 
this county, nothing could exceed, on a 
hot summer’s day, the solemn beauty of 
the fig-garden at West Tarring. Before 
the severe winter, some six or seven years 
ago, which destroyed the Gothic arch of 
the middle walk, its shade was awful and 
imposing.’”’ On this topic Mr. Warter 
expends many pleasant pages of horti- 
cultural and poetical gossip. His discus- 
sion on the character and merits of the 
learned Selden will also be read with 
interest. Of the cottage at Salvington, in 


the immediate neighbourhood of West 
Tarring, which gave birth to that illus- 
trious Englishman, some account, accom- 
panied by a view, was published in our 
Magazine for Sept. 1834. 

In the way of criticism on Mr. Warter’s 
lucubrations, the only important remark 


we have to make is this, that his doubts 
upon the site of the ancient city of An- 
derida, Caer-Andred, and Andredsceastre 
are now completely out of date. The Rev. 
Mr. Hussey of Rottingdean has success- 
fully argued that the Roman walls of 
Anderida are still standing at Pevensey ; 
and in that opinion he is entirely supported 
by the concurrent opinions of Mr. Lower, 
Mr. Roach Smith, Mr. Wright, and other 
judicious antiquaries. The conjecture of 
Camden and Selden in favour of Newenden 
in Kent is therefore now obsolete. 


The Book of the Axe; containing a 
Pictorial Description of that beautiful 
Stream, and Sketches of ail the Towns, 
Villages, and remarkable places upon its 
banks. By George P. R. Pulman. Third 
and greatly enlarged Edition. (Published 
in Monthly Parts, to be completed in 
Twelve Parts). I—VI. Post&vo. The Axe, 
a river which falls into the sea at Axmouth 
in Devonshire, having had its rise at Ched- 
dington Copse in Dorsetshire, and runs 
for some distance along the borders of 
Somerset, is one of our many rivers de- 
riving its name from the British word for 
water, which continues almost in its pri- 
mitive form in the Yorkshire Wiske, is 
in Monmouthshire the Usk, in Devon- 
shire the Exe, in Yorkshire, Bedford- 
shire, and Sussex, the Ouse, and at classic 
Oxford the Isis, besides various other modi- 
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fications elsewhere. There is a second 
Axe in Somersetshire which gives name 
to Axbridge, and flows into the Bristol 
Channel. But the subject of the present 
work, which is the Axe of Axminster, 
claims to be more essentially a Devon- 
shire river. ‘‘ It flows (writes the author 
before us) through one of those luxuriant 
and delightful valleys to be found in De- 
vonshire alone—a valley so full of ferti- 
lity that it seems incapable of being con- 
tained within the undulating hills by 
which it is inclosed, so diversified and 
beautiful that the eye never tires of be- 
holding it. The elm-crowned hedge- 
rows trace it everywhere, like lines upon 
a map. Narrow winding lanes, half buried 
between their flower-covered banks, con- 
duct to its picturesque recesses, where, 
away from the busy haunts of men, the 
honey-suckled cottage excites the wan- 
derer’s admiration, embosomed as it is in 
poetry and peace, and where the primi- 
tive farm-house holds out to him its old- 
fashioned, open-hearted hospitality. Anon 
some crumbling ruin, or some majestic 
ancient pile, arrests his eager footsteps, 
and with a silence more eloquent than 
words may preach to him a solemn les- 
son. Directing his gaze along the glori- 
ous landscape, he detects the tiny river, 
threading its early course among the dis- 
tant meadows which the wild flowers are 
‘ painting with delight.’ Further down 
he beholds it approaching some pleasant 
little village, half hidden by orchards, 
where the blacksmith rings out joyful 
music, and where the school-children are 
gamboling upon the green. Again it 
stretches away and glistens in the sun- 
shine among the quiet violet meadows 
yonder, in which the famous ‘ great red 
cows of Devon’ are quietly pasturing. 
* * *” We do not transcribe the whole of 
the author’s glowing picture; nor must our 
extract be taken as a specimen of the sta- 
ple of the book. When his tributes of ad- 
miration to the beauties of nature have been 
duly paid, and his raptures are expended, 
Mr. Pulman proceeds to rehearse the his- 
torical annuals, and describe the present 
appearance, of each locality with great in- 
telligence and good sense ; and the infort- 
mation which he has derived from personal 
observation and from the communications 
of his friends shows that the book is by 
no means a mere compilation from former 
writers. There is one error which we 
must point out, because it is frequently 
repeated—the name of the historian of 
Dorsetshire is misspelt Hutchings, instead 
of Hutchins. We also observe, among 
the illustrative notes, one which states 
that “ Manors were formerly called Ba- 
ronies, as they still are called Lordships’ 
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(p- 180). This is a misapprehension : 
baronies consisted of many manors or 
lordships, and generally took their distin- 
guishing name from that manor upon 
which the residence of the baron was 
fixed, which became the caput Baronia, 
as was the case with Castle Cary. 

The book is illustrated by some very 
pretty views in tinted lithography, one of 
which is given in every number. 


The Royal Descent of Nelson and Wel- 
lington from Edward the First, King of 
England, with Tables of Pedigree and Ge- 
nealogical Memoirs. Compiled by George 
Russell French, author of a Concise Ge- 
nealogical History of England, or the 
Ancestry of Queen Victoria and Prince 
Albert. 12mo.—The number of genera- 
tions from King Edward the First to Nelson 
is, according to the several lines traced by 
the author of this work, either sixteen, 
seventeen, or eighteen: from the same 
monarch to the Duke of Wellington, by 
one line only sixteen, by another so many 
as twenty, by two others eighteen, and by 
a fifth nineteen. In the second grade of 
ancestral extraction a man has two grand- 
fathers, in the third four great-grand- 
fathers, in the fourth eight male ancestors ; 
and so they continue to double in every 
generation of ascent, until in the sixteenth 
they amount to 32,768, in the twentieth 
to the great number of 524,288, and in 
the twenty-first to upwards of a million— 
minus the deductions that must arise, in 
the course of that time, from the marriages 
of cousins either more or less near, who 
have the same ancestors to a_ greater 
or less extent.* It is therefore no wonder 

* Lord Nelson and the Duke of Wel- 
lington find a common-ancestor in the 
person of James Butler third Earl of 
Ormonde, from whom the former was 
thirteenth in descent, and the latter fif- 
teenth. That Earl was the grandson of 
Eleanor de Bohun, Countess of Ormonde, 
a granddaughter of King Edward I. 

From the frequent intermarriages of 
royal families, particularly in the south of 
Europe, the numbers above stated are very 
materially lessened. In our Magazine for 
Feb. 1834, will be found a table showing 
that the present Queen of Spain—being 
descended in five different ways from her 
great-great-great-grandfather Louis the 
Dauphin (son of Louis XIV.)—has her 
progenitors in the fifth degree reduced 
from thirty-two to fourteen: and being 
descended in ten different lines from Henri 
IV. her progenitor in the eighth and ninth 
degrees, her ancestors are further propor- 
tionately reduced in those earlier gene- 
rations. 
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that after nearly twenty generations from 
the time of Edward the First, it should be 
possible that almost any Englishman may 
have that monarch among his half a million 
of male ancestors of the thirteenth ceatury, 
when we also know that the blood-royal 
was widely diffused among the nobility of 
our medizval reigns, and that it has thence 
descended to the gentry, and often, if it 
could be traced, to the commonalty. When 
Mr. C. E. Long compiled his volume of 
“Royal Descents’’ a few years since,f a 
book which included only the names of 
those living persons who were the repre- 
sentatives of our ancient Blood-Royal, in 
descent from heiresses, and consequently 
entitled to quarter the royal arms, it 
was discovered that one of such persons 
was keeper of a turnpike-gate near Dud- 
ley, and that others were employed in 
the trades of shoe-making, saddlery, and 
upholstery. (See our vol. xxiv. p. 387.) 
Mr. Burke, the well-known genealogical 
author, immediately adopted the idea of 
Mr. Long’s book, perceiving no doubt 
how flattering a distinction it offered to 
those families who have an impression 
rather than a knowledge of their illustri- 
ous descent, and who are consequently 
inclined to view such a distinction as 
more peculiarly their own than an ac- 
curate acquaintance with the matter would 
show it to be. It may be taken as a 
general rule that it is only necessary to 
trace a descent from a family of some 
territorial importance in the sixteenth or 
seventeenth century, to be able also to 
trace it further either to King Edward the 
Third or King Edward the First: once 
make sure of the former step, a little 
patient industry and research will accom- 
plish the latter, and probably in more 
than one line. In the case of the Duke of 
Wellington’s family, it appears that many 
years ago their descent from King Edward 
I. through the Cobhams, Peytons, and 
Colleys, was drawn out for the late Mar- 
quess Wellesley by Ulster King of Arms. 
Mr. French claims for himself the “ dis- 
covery ’’ that the Countess of Mornington, 
mother of the Marquess and of the Duke 
of Wellington, was descended from Lady 
Lucy Neville, wife of Sir Anthony Browne, 
K.G., which Lady Lucy was descended in 
three several ways from King Edward the 
First. Lady Mornington was also de- 
scended through the O’Briens and the 
Butlers Earls of Ormonde, from Elizabeth 
Countess of Hereford and Essex, and 
daughter of Edward I. which princess was 


t+ Royal Descents: a Genealogical List 
of the several persons entitled to Quarter 
the Arms of the Royal Houses of England. 
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also the royal ancestress of the Colleys. 
Altogether, therefore, the descent of the 
Duke of Wellington from the first Edward 
is exhibited in five different lines ; and it 
is very possible that further research 
might trace it in other ways. 

With respect to the royal descent of our 
great Naval Hero, Mr. French states that 
it has hitherto been almost unknown ex- 
cept perhaps in the family of Suckling 
itself, from whom he derived it. It is 
traced in Mr. French’s first table through 
Beaufort, Spencer, Carey, and Wodehouse; 
in a second, through Mowbray, Howard, 
and Boleyn to Carey; in a third, through 
Clare, Audley, Stafford, Morley, Parker, 
and Shelton to Suckling; in a fourth, 
through Bohun and Butler to Boleyn, and 
so as in the second. Thus Mr. French 
has traced Lord Nelson’s royal descent in 
four different ways: and possibly others 
may still remain in obscurity. To the 
third, that of the Staffords, Mr. French 
was accidentally led in endeavouring to 
ascertain whether the descent of the late 
Duke of Wellington’s great-grandfather, 
Captain Edmund Francis Stafford, could 
be traced to the great English house of 
Stafford. Mr. French quotes our Maga- 


zine for Dec. 1827 (but which reference is 
incorrect), for a statement that Captain 


Stafford was the son of Francis Stafford, 
of Portglenone, “ a descendant of Thomas 
of Woodstock, third son of Edward ITI.”’ 
Mr. French has not succeeded in ascer- 
taining the truth of this assertion, but his 
researches respecting it conduced to his 
finding the Stafford descent of Lord 
Nelson. 

It is remarkable that Nelson’s illustri- 
ous descent is derived entirely from his 
mother Catharine Suckling ; and Welling- 
ton’s chiefly from his mother Anne Hill 
Trevor. It was from his mother’s family 
also that Nelson imbibed his predilection 
for the naval service of his country, his 
patron and example having been his uncle 
Captain Maurice Suckling, an officer dis- 
tinguished by his victory over a very 
superior French force on the 21st October 
1757, the anniversary of which day was 
well recollected by Lord Nelson on the 
morning of the battle of Trafalgar. 

We have sometimes fancied it a matter 
of some interest to trace from what source 
baptismal names prevalent. in families have 
been originally derived. That of Maurice 
came to the Sucklings from the Sheltons, 
with whom it was a favourite from the 
time of Henry Shelton, “ who was a cap- 
tain in the Low Countries sixty years,” 
and who gave it to his son no doubt in 
honour of his illustrious commander Count 
Maurice of Nassau. Lord Nelson had an 
elder brother named Maurice. His own 
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name of Horatio came from the Walpoles, 
from whom he was descended through his 
grandmother Anne, daughter of Sir Charles 
Turner and Mary Walpole. The Wal- 
poles derived it—not through consan- 
guinity but friendship—from Horatio first 
Viscount Townshend, after whom Sir Ed- 
ward Walpole, K.B. named his fourth son, 
in the year 1663. Lord Townshend was 
named after his grandfather Horatio Lord 
Vere of Tilbury, the renowned hero of the 
Low Country wars ; but how Sir Horatio 
Vere came by his name we are at present 
unable to say. Might not the Walpoles 
have furnished Mr. French with further 
royal descents for Nelson ? 

The Duke of Wellington derived his name 
of Arthur from his grandfather Arthur Vis- 
count Dungannon, in whose family of the 
Hills—of the Downshire as well as the 
Dungannon branch—it has been perpe- 
tuated from the time of Sir Moyses Hill, 
Provost-Marshal of Ulster, who named his 
son Arthur after his superior officer Sir 
Arthur Chichester, Lord Deputy of Ire- 
land in the reign of James the First, and 
whose descendants the Marquess of Done- 
gal and Lord Templemore have still the 
name in their families: one more link 
would probably carry the name to Arthur 
Prince of Wales, the elder brother of King 
Henry the Eighth. 

Mr. French has formed a volume from 
his genealogies by weaving into a con- 
nected narrative notices of the leading 
personages and alliances of the several 
families whose names we have already run 
through; interspersing them with a few 
historical allusions and with many quota- 
tions of the passages in which the princi- 
pal characters appear in the dramatic 
histories of Shakspere. In one of these 
instances he correctly points out an error 
which the poet makes in reference to the 
cognisance of the Kingmaker Warwick, 
who in the Second Part of King Henry 
the Sixth is with his father called by the 
Duke of York ‘‘ my two brave bears,”’ 
and is made to say— 


Now by my father’s badge, old Neville’s crest, 
The rampant bear chain’d to the ragged staff— 


whereas this cognisance belonged to the 
Beauchamps, the former Earls of War- 
wick, whose heiress the speaker had mar- 
ried; whilst the ‘* Nevilles’ crest’’ was a 
bull’s head, and their badge a bull. 

We are not sure, however, that Mr. 
French has hit upon another mistake of 
Shakspere where the Duke of Buckingham 
in the play of Henry VIII. says— 

When I came hither I was Lord High Constable 


And Duke of Buckingham, now poor Edward 
Bohun : 
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for, though it is true that the Duke’s pater- 
nal name was Stafford, it appears not 
improbable that he may have affected 
the name of Bohun, not only as one of 
more illustrious import, from its ancient 
connection with the royal family, but 
especially belonging to the Earldoms of 
Hereford and Northampton, to which he 
was heir: and further that the old chroni- 
cler, whoever he be, from whom Shakspere 
copied that expression of the Duke’s, may 
have had good contemporary authority for 
the falling favourite having uttered those 
very words, 

We have been amused by one other ob- 
servation of Mr. French, which if well- 
founded is a remarkable instance of honours 
assumed from unauthorised tradition. The 
family of Wodehouse, now Peers of the 
realm, display for the motto under their 
shield of arms the single word AGiNcouR?. 
Mr. French states that this is “ of recent 
adoption,’’ but it is founded on long tradi- 
tion of the family, recognised by Blome- 
field the county historian of Norfolk, and 
long before by the poet Drayton. It now 
appears that there is ‘‘no mention of the 
name of Wodehouse in the rolls of Agin- 
court :”’ but it is true that John Wode- 
house was an esquire of the body to King 
Henry the Sixth, and it seems that he 
was in commission to guard the counties 
of Norfolk and Suffolk during the very 
time when the field of Agincourt was 
fought. So that the derivation of this 
motto is very much after the approved 
prototype of /ucus a non lucende. 

The only further remark we have to 
make upon Mr. French’s pages is sug- 
gested by this passage,—‘‘ The husband 
of Margaret Plantagenet, Sir Richard 
Pole, is described as of a good Welsh 
family.’’ It has been shown by Sir Thomas 
Wriothesley’s pedigrees of noble families 
related to the Blood Royal (Collectanea 
Topogr. et Geneal. vol. i. p. 310), that Sir 
Richard Pole was the son of ‘‘ Geoffrey 
Pole of Buckinghamshire,” by Edith Saint 
John, a half-sister of Margaret Countess of 
Richmond and Derby, the mother of King 
Henry the Seventh ; and it is remarked by 
Sir Harris Nicolas (ibid. pp. 295, 310), 
that Sir Richard Pole appears to have had 
no armorial coat, until he assumed one 
founded upon that of the Nevilles in con- 
sequence of his marriage with the Lady 
Margaret. We conclude therefore, that 
there are no grounds for accepting the 
assertion that he was of ‘‘ a good Welsh 
family.” : 


Kshitisavansdvalicharitam : a Chronicle 
of the family of Raja Krishnachandra of 
Navadwipa, Bengal. Edited and trans- 
lated by W. Pertsch. Berlin, 1852.—This 
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is a chronicle of the ancestors of the 
famous Raja of Nuddea, in Bengal, who 
was a liberal patron of literature during 
the greater part of the last century. It is 
written in Sanscrit, and from internal evi- 
dence Mr. Pertsch concludes that it was 
composed about 1790; about which time 
the Bengdli chronicle of the same family 
was written, which was published in Lon- 
don, 1811. 

These family chronicles (like the old 
Spanish histories) begin from the mythic 
ages, and work their way downwards, 
growing clearer and more authentic as 
they approach modern times; and here 
they are often of considerable interest, 
from the curious light which they throw 
upon the manners of the age, and espe- 
cially the relations existing between the 
Hindu rajas and the Mohammedan vice- 
roys. 

During the course of the work we have 
several glimpses of the English, as the 
dakshindlyamlechchhdh, or southern fo- 
reigners ; thus, in p. 46, we find Aurung- 
zebe, the Sultan of Delhi, at war with 
them; and in p. 50 we have the follow- 
ing :— 

“* Rémakrishna lived also in friendship 
with Vada Saheb, who at that time was 
governor of the southern foreigners in 
Calcutta ; the latter therefore showed con- 
tinual friendship to him, and placed a guard 
of 2500 so called ‘‘soldiers’’ (chholdara) 
who were skilled in the use of all kinds 
of weapons and missiles in Krishnagur to 
execute the plans of Ramakrishna.” 

Ramakrishna, it appears, became Raja 
in 1704, and died in 1715, ten years be- 
fore Clive was born, so that we cannot 
identify Vada Saheb (Mr. Pertsch pro- 
poses ‘* Ward’’?); but the notice and 
the mention of our word ‘ soldiers ” 
are interesting. 

Mr. Pertsch has edited the Sanscrit text 
from two MSS. in the Berlin library, and 
has given a very creditable English transla- 
tion, with a useful biographical and geo- 
graphical index. He has chosen English 
instead of German, because, as he tells us 
in his preface, “he hopes that his little 
book may be of some interest for India 
itself, where a German translation and 
other additions in German would be less 
likely to be understood even than the 
original.’’? He has executed his task very 
well; and though his language may be 
occasionally somewhat stiff, it is always 
clear and faithful to the text. 


On the Archaic Mode of Expressing 
Numbers in English, Saxon, Friesic, &c. 
being an Essay towards the settling of the 
case Grimm v. Self, Vernon, Kemble, and 
others. By E. Thomson, esg. author of 
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German .English Analogies, &c. 8vo. pp. 
16.— Our English ancestors had two very 
curious and concise modes of expressing 
numbers, both of which have been variously 
and often erroneously interpreted in modern 
times. 

One of them consisted in the use of an 
ordinal number, followed by “ healf;’’ the 
other of a cardinal number, followed by 
‘*sum.’’ The phrase the jfifte healf hun- 
dred—* the fifth half hundred,’’ was em- 
ployed—not for 250 by reckoning two 
hundreds as four halves ; nor, still less, as 
was once supposed, “ fifty (being) half a 
hundred ;” but 450, reckoning four whole 
hundreds and the fifth half. In the same 
way ‘‘ the 19th half year ’’ was equivalent 
to the first half of the nineteenth year, 
and the eleventh half pound to 102. 10s. 

The other mode of reckoning is that 
which is more immediately the subject of 
the present tractate. To detail all the 
arguments of the ingenious writer would 
be to transfer the whole bodily into our 
pages. We shall content ourselves with 


saying that he triumphantly refutes an 
error which had eluded the penetration of 
scholars no less acute than Grimm and 
Rask, whilst our English scholars, Kemble 
and Vernon, though viewing the idiom 
more justly, have erred in its exact inter- 


pretation by adding a unit beyond the de- 
signed number. Of the various examples 
which Mr. Thomson gives, we shall select 
one which will be sufficient to explain the 
merits of the question. The sum-total of 
Israel and his lineal descendants at their 
arrival in Egypt is thus stated,—Jacob 
ferde hundseofontigra sum on Egipta land 
(Gen. xlvi. 27), which Rask and Thorpe 
translated, “‘ Jacob went into the land of 
Egypt with about seventy men.” But (re- 
marks Mr. Thomson) if we believe Moses, 
they were not about, but exactly, seventy, 
named and numbered, sons, grandsons, 
great-grandsons, one daughter, and one 
grand-daughter, and the venerable patri- 
arch added at the close. The proper mode 


of translating the passage is ‘‘ one of 


seventy; and so twelfa sum “ one of 
twelve,’’ and fiftyna sum “ one of fifteen,” 
but not “one of thirteen’’ or “one of 
sixteen,’’ as imagined by Mr. Kemble and 
Mr. Vernon in certain instances which 
Mr. Thomson points out. There have still 
been places where the correct interpreta- 
tion has heretofore prevailed, as where 
Othere says (in the Orosius of Alfred) that 
** sixa sum’’ he slew the whales, the cor- 
rect sense ‘fone of six—apparently the 
complement of a whaling -boat, four rowers, 
the steersman, and the harpooner,—is the 
sense preserved by Sir John Spelman, 
by Hakluyt, and by the late Dr. Ingram. 
It is fully shown, however, that this 
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essay furnishes the correction of a very 
prevalent error in our Anglo-Saxon trans- 
lations and grammars; and Mr. Thomson 
deserves the thanks of every accurate 
scholar for having first arrested the cul- 
prit, then tried and convicted, and finally 
gibbeted, decapitated, quartered, and dis- 
sected him in so masterly a manner. 


The Dictionary of the Farm. By the late 
Rev. W.L. Rham. Revised by W. and 
H. Raynbird. Post @vo. pp. wii. 498.— 
We are genealogists, and like to trace 
up books, as well as persons, to their an- 
cestors; and it would be a denial of 
literary justice to the memory of the late 
Sir John Sinclair, not to attribute this 
volume, remotely at least, to him. He 
was the first to break up the Encyclo- 
predic system, and divide it into branches 
like this. Before his time, or during the 
last century, as Lacretelle remarks, ‘‘ On 
appela pédans ceux qui consacraient leurs 
travaux d une seule étude ; ceux qui les 
embrassaient toutes ne furent pas accusés 
de présumption.” (Hist. de France, 
iii. 91.) But by a happy idea of Sir 
John’s the Codean system was intro- 
duced, which proposed to substitute for 
universal encyclopedias a series of codes, 
each to serve as “a complete compen- 
dium of the leading facts and _princi- 
ples included in some one department of 
human knowledge.’”’ Of these he com- 
pleted only two, viz. Health and Agricul- 
ture; but the example was set. And 
accordingly Mr. Mill remarks, in the 
Preface to his History of India, that ‘‘ it 
is only by combining the observations of 
a number of individuals (or in other 
words, forming codes regarding each im- 
portant branch of science), that a compe- 
tent knowledge of any extensive subject 
can be acquired.’’ (See Life of Sir John 
Sinclair by his Son, vol. ii. chap. 3.) 

The result is, that almost every science 
has its cyclopedia, either in the form of 
a treatise, or of a dictionary. We may 
refer, in illustration, to Messrs. Long- 
man’s ‘* Prospectus of a Series of Ency- 
clopedias and Dictionaries,” as well as 
the catalogues of other publishers, or spe- 
cifically to the names of Brande, Cop- 
land, Elmes, Gwilt, Loudon, M‘Culloch, 
Hugh Murray, Porter, Ure, &c. The 
‘© Dictionary of the Farm” is both a tes- 
timony to the utility of the system, anda 
respectable addition to the number of 
works it has produced. A memoir of the 
author is given, but, as his life was not 
eventful, his principal claim to celebrity 
was the foundation of the Agricultural 
School at Winkfield, Berks, of which pa- 
rish he was incumbent. As a scientific 
agriculturist he enjoyed considerable re- 
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putation on the continent. This new 
edition is superintended by the authors of 
‘*The Agriculture of Suffolk.’”?” Some 
articles on the counties of England and 
foreign countries are omitted, as too 
slight to answer any material purpose ; 
nevertheless, we regret the suppression. 
But an Appendix of new articles, on 
Guano, &c. is substituted; one of which, 
viz. ‘* Vermin,’’ is a very desirable addi- 
tion. 

The article on Weeds is one of the 
fullest. It confirms a lesson we once re- 
ceived in Mr. Rham’s neighbourhood, 
that hoeing weeds is only transplanting. 
In that locality the noxious weed dock 
is deservedly called the farmers’ enemy. 
If Dr. Richardson, of Clonfeacle, the ad- 
vocate of Fiorin Grass, were now living, 
he would be chagrined at finding his fa- 
vourite included in that article. There 
was formerly a caricature of him in Dub- 
lin, in which he was represented, as turn- 
ing up some boggy herbage in bad wea- 
ther with one hand, and holding an 
umbrella over his head with the other. 
It was entitled ‘* Making hay when the 
sun does not shine.’? The expression 
‘** once so highly prized” (p. 415), is the 
Fiorin’s epitaph, but without the usual 
requiescat in pace, for it is described asa 
pest, and its extirpation is recommended.* 

The mention of Winkfield reminds us 
that it is near Windsor, where our late 
revered sovereign George III. had a farm 
of his own, which he carefully superin- 
tended. His Majesty was also a con- 
tributor to Arthur Young’s Annals of 
Agriculture, under the rustic signature of 
** Ralph Robinson, Farmer at Windsor.’’ 

So many works on this subject have 
been published of late years, that such a 
catalogue as the ‘ Bibliographie Agrono- 
mique’’ of M. Demusset (Paris 1810) is 
much wanted ; for the want is rather sti- 
mulated than supplied by the notices in 
Loudon’s ‘“ Encyclopedia of Agricul- 
ture.”’ M. Demusset says of agricultural 
works, ‘‘ Il faut conclure, que depuis 
l'année 1600 jusq’en 1810, on a publié 
sur l’économie rurale et domestique au 
moivs un ouvrage par mois.” Since that 
time the number has vastly increased, not 
only through the ambition of authorship, 
and the speculation of publishers, but also 
owing to the laudable exertions of the 
(now abolished) Board of Agriculture, 
and successive scientific discoveries. The 
compiler of such a catalogue would there- 
fore have the double task of collection and 
selection to perform. But, whatever dis- 


* There is a short notice of Dr. Rich- 
ardson in Gent. Mag. July 1820 (the 
year of his death), p. 88. 
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cretion he might be obliged to exercise, 
we cannot doubt that “‘ The Dictionary of 
the Farm’’ would occupy a place. To 
many persons this comprehensive volume 
will prove extremely useful ; and, indeed, 
every one who ‘‘ o’er half an acre reigns,”’ 
may learn something from its contents. 
We cannot, however, dismiss the subject 
without repeating the warning conveyed 
in one of ‘‘ The Miseries of Human Life,’’ 
in Mr. Beresford’s witty and observant 
work. ‘‘ Finding the practice of blending 
the farmer with the gentleman perfectly 
compatible with oss, but not with gain.’’ 
The late Sydney Smith said, that every- 
body thought himself able to manage a 
small farm; and the facility with which a 
general idea of the pursuit can be ac- 
quired from the ‘‘ Dictionary,’’ may be 
the cause of dear-bought experience to 
sanguine and adventurous readers. If 
they feel any such inclination, let them 
well consider Esop’s Fable of ‘* The 
Shepherd turned Merchant” (Croxall’s 
Collection, No. 187); it may perhaps 
prevent some merchants from turning 
shepherds. If however the Dictionary 
produces a well-regulated taste for rural 
pursuits, it will indirectly confer health 
and serenity upon its readers. Vegetius 
(b. i. c. 3) discusses the question whether 
recruits from country or town are best, 
and decides for the former; and, though 
we do not quote this as a positive argu- 
ment for rural pursuits, it helps to com- 
mend them, by showing their salutary na- 
ture and tendency. 


Handbook for Travellers in Southern 
Italy ; being a Guide for the Continental 
portion of the Kingdom of the Two Sici- 
lies, including the City of Naples and its 
Suburbs, Pompeii, Herculaneum, &c. By 
Octavian Blewitt. 12mo. (Murray.)-— 
A new Handbook provided by Mr. Mur- 
ray is sure to find a general welcome, and 
the confidence which is reposed in his 
well-known name will be strengthened 
and confirmed by that of the Editor em- 
ployed on the present occasion. In Mr. 
Blewitt we rely as a model of care and accu- 
racy: and of the labour which has attended 
the task before us we have a modest inti- 
mation when we are told that it is the 
result of not only three personal visits to 
Naples, but of the consultation of so many 
books that their mere enumeration would 
have formed no mean contribution to 
Italian bibliography. Embracing a portion 
of the globe so profoundly interesting from 
its buried relics of the earliest days of 
civilization, which are revealed to the 
visitor after the long sleep of centuries, 
and so richly stored with the treasures of 
modern art, as well as the perennial beau- 
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ties of nature, this Manual is one of those 
very few books which are certain not only 
of present success, but of a prolonged 
popularity. 


The Marine Botanist, an Introduction 
to the study of British Sea-Weeds ; con- 
taining descriptions of ail the Species, 
and the best method of preserving them. 
ByIsabella Gifford. Third Edition, greatly 
improved and enlarged. 12mo.—This is 
just the kind of book which will be accept- 
able to those loiterers on the sea-beach 
who delight to combine some interesting 
exercise for their minds with a healthful 
recreation of the body. It is a manual 
which describes fully the common sea- 
weeds, notices concisely the distinguishing 
features of the rarer kinds, and is illustrated 
with plates of thirty varieties, six of which 
are beautifully printed in oil-colours. The 
arrangement and nomenclature follow 
those of Dr. Harvey’s Manual of British 
Algee ; and the Introduction contains a 
very interesting review of the general cha- 
racter of the vegetable products of the 
ocean, and of the uses to which they are 
applied in various parts of the world. 


The Stranger’s Guide to Framlingham, 
its Church and Castle. By R. Green, 
12mo.—Framlingham Castle, the princely 
residence of the Dukes of Norfolk, is a 
structure still magnificent in its ruins, and 
an object of great interest, though its 
situation is somewhat remote from great 
towns, and consequently unfrequented. The 
church, which was the mausoleum of the 
eatly Howards Dukes of Norfolk, is _re- 
markable for their sepulchral effigies, in- 
cluding that of the poet Surrey. Mr. 
Green, who has been long resident on the 
spot, is a trustworthy guide so far as local 
knowledge is concerned, and his present 
performance has been evidently prepared 
with pains. We wish we could say more 
in favour of his literary skill, but, as he 
admits of the town itself (p. 71), it cer- 
tainly cannot be “ ranked as A 1,’’ How- 
ever, we do not doubt that the stranger will 
make every due allowance for the present 
circumstances of Framlingham, and thank- 
fully accept what is so well intended for 
his gratification. 


Annuals and Perennials, or Seed-time 
and Harvest. By Catherine M. Waring. 
—The writer of these poems, which are 
certainly above mediocrity, tells us that 
they were composed one on each Sunday 
for her own children. They were com- 
menced on Quinquagesima Sunday, 1849, 
and served the purpose of embodying and 
perpetuating for her family the thoughts 
and feelings appropriate to the Church’s 


seasons. From the Collects, especially, 
“ Annual in their use—Perennial in their 
antiquity,’’ was her subject principally de- 
rived. The “Christian year’’ has too 
completely taken its place in the Church- 
man’s heart and home not to cast a dis- 
advantage over every new attempt; yet, 
as the subjects chosen in that exquisite 
manual and suggester of devout thoughts 
are varied by the use of the Lessons, 
Psalms, or whatever might in the author’s 
view prove most effective, and as they 
often omit the Collects altogether, there 
is good room for another, and even ano- 
ther, poetical version of the rich material 
furnished by the Prayer Book. 

We do not say that Mrs. Waring’s 
poetry is of a very powerful order, but it 
is harmonious, pleasing, and indicative of 
a feeling heart. We take, at random, the 
following specimen :— 

FouRTH SUNDAY AFTER EASTER. 

Unchangeableness. 

Thou changest not! the weary wings of time 
That, rolling, bring but grief or troubled bliss 
To mortals, measuring in sin their days, 
Pass on, but alter not thy blessedness, 
Which was, and is, and is to come the same. 
Sundry and manifold the changes are 
That blend the rainbow of our destinies, 
And Thou alone canst rule them: Thou alone 
The human will and its affections bind 
To things Thou promisest and dost command ; 
So fix our wayward hearts, Almighty God! 
That we, thy flock, obedient to thy sway, 

May here, on earth, thy purposes fulfil, 

And on true joys our deep affections set ; 

Those joys which, perfected at thy right hand, 

Centre in Christ, who won them by his blood, 
For all whose chasten’d hearts on Him repose. 


Selections from the Speeches and 
Writings of Edmund Burke. Edited by 
the Rev. R. Montgomery, M.A.—A well- 
timed and well-edited little volume. Few 
people have the opportunity, some have 
not the time, a few perhaps would not 
have the patience, to go through the entire 
of the spoken and written works of Ed- 
mund Burke. ‘To all such, and they form 
no indifferent portion of the public, Mr. 
Montgomery’s little volume will be highly 
acceptable, containing, as it does, some of 
the most magnificent thoughts to which 
life has been given by as magnificent ex- 
pression. It is a book of which the student 
should read but little at a time, but over 
that little meditate much. 


Egypt. By J. D. Pigott. Fep. 8vo. 
pp. 112.—The author has evidently studied 
the subject of ‘‘ Egypt,’’ and has caught 
some poetical ideas from it; but he seems 
to have mistaken harshness of language 
and exuberance of metre for strength. We 
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would remind him that Pegasus, like the 
horses of Lysippus in Mr. McDonnell’s 
Oxford Prize Poem, is 

* Boldly correct and temperately free.” 


Remarkable Escapes from Peril. 18mo. 
pp. 192, (The Monthly Volume.)—Many 
such narratives are to be found in “ Won- 
derful Magazines ’’ and other publications 
of the same kind; but we do not remem- 
ber any former attempt to bring them, as 
a class, within the compass of a volume. 
It might, no doubt, have been enlarged, 
but, as one of a series, its limits were pro- 
bably prescribed. The idea is a happy 
one, and the materials are chosen from a 
great variety of sources. 


Switzerland, Historical and Descrip- 
tive. pp. 192. (Monthly Volume.)—Al- 
though the writer has given an undue 
prominence to some topics, which might 
have been assigned to the notes instead 
of the text, a good deal of information is 
condensed in this volume. The story of 
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William Tell is discussed in chap. 3, and 
the writer is unwilling to part with it, 
though its dlaim on the historian has be- 
come weakened of late. At p. 162, De 
Witte should be De Wette. At p. 127 
the lakes are described very gv; u1ically. 


The Hour of the Redeemer. By Mor- 
timer O’Sullivan, D.D. 8vo0. pp. 135.— 
This volume comprises the ‘‘ Donnellan 
Lectures,’’* delivered in the chapel of 
Trinity College, Dublin, for 1851, in a 
series of discourses on the First Advent. 
In the last the Author observes, on Gal, 
iii. 20, that an advocate is *‘ of one,’’ for 
he is the adversary of the other party ; but 
‘*he only is a Mediator who exercises the 
same office towards each of the two par- 
ties, representing to each, and advocating 
with each, the claims of the other.” (p.120.) 
Dr. O’Sullivan is eminently known as a 
controversialist, but these Lectures demon- 
strate that his reputation does not depend 
on controversy. 
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Monday, July 18. On the resumption 
of business this morning at Chichester, 
the members were divided into two Sec- 
tions, for the reading of papers. In the 
Historical Section the papers were— 

1, On the History and Antiquities of 
Seaford, by M. A. Lower, esq. F.S.A. 
Though the neighbourhood of the town 
abounds with traces of Roman occupation, 
the name of Seaford or Sefford does not 
appear in history until the time of Edward 
the Confessor, when the relics of a local 
virgin and martyr, St. Lewinna, after 
having been stolen by a pious Flemish 
monk from a neighbouring monastery, 
were shipped at this place for Bergue St. 
Winox. The story is related at large in 
the Acta Sanctorum, Jul. 25. Seaford 
was a member of the Cinque ports in the 
13th century, and sent two representatives 
to parliament from the time of Edw. I.; 
but did not obtain its charter of incorpo- 
ration until temp. Hen. VIII. Though 
in size a mere village of 1000 inhabitants, 
it still retains its ancient municipal rights, 
and is governed by a bailiff and jurats. It 
was deprived of electoral privileges by the 
Reform Act. Seaford suffered much from 
fire and from the attacks of the French. 
In 30 Edw. III. it was reduced to such a 
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state of adversity that the few townsmen 
who had survived the ravages of fire, pes- 
tilence, and war, made complaint to the 
king that one James Archer did daily pull 
down houses and carry away the materials 
from the said town, to its and their great 
detriment, whereupon the king issued his 
precept for the discontinuance of such de- 
struction. The last attack of the French 
took place in the reign of Henry VIII., 
when Sir Nicholas Pelham, assisted by his 
tenantry and neighbours, repulsed the ene- 
my. This event is alluded to in the well- 
known epitaph upon Sir Nicholas at St. 
Michael’s Church, Lewes :-— 

What time the French sought to have sack’d Sea- 

foord, 
This Pelham did ve-pel ’em back aboord ! 


The final cause of Seaford’s decline was 
the removal of its port. By one of those 
geological changes so usual on the southern 
coast, the embouchure of the river Ouse 
was gradually driven more westward, until 
what is now called New-haven harbour 
was formed. Seaford contains some inte- 
resting antiquities, as the remains of a good 
Norman church, traces of several other 
churches and chapels, and a very fine crypt 
recently brought to light. The town re- 


* The celebrated Lectures on the Pen- 
tateuch, by Dean Graves, originated with 
this endowment. 
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cords contain some amusing entries, and 
the original charter of 1544 is in a well- 
preserved state. 

2. Notices of Robertsbridge Abbey, 
and of certain interesting Charters relating 
thereto in the British Museum, by the 
Rev. Edmund Venables. 

3. On a cast from a Window of brick- 
work in Laughton tower, ornamented with 
the Pelham Buckle, by W. H. Blaauw, 
esq. F.S.A. 

4. On the history of Hayling Island, 
by the Rev. C. Hardy, Vicar of Hayling. 

In the Section of Antiquities the papers 
read were— 

1, On a survey of the Maiden Way 
from Amboglanna, the Birdoswald station 
on the Roman Wall, northwards into Scot- 
land; with a short description of some 
objects in the district; by the Rev. John 
Maughan. 

2. On some of the relations of Archzo- 
logy to Physical Geography in the North 
of England, by John Phillips, esq. F.R.S. 

3. On the Monastery of Bosham from 
the time of Wilfrid, a.p. 680, to the 
foundation of the College by Warlewast 
Bishop of Exeter, a.v. 1120, by the Rev. 
H. Mitchell, Vicar of Bosham. 

In the afternoon a party visited the 
castle and church of Arundel. 

Immediately after the afternoon service 
Mr. Edward Richardson accompanied a 
party over Chichester cathedral, to view the 
most interesting early monuments and ex- 
amine their chief points of interest. They 
may be classed chronologically as follows : 

Ist. Two Norman panelled reliefs in Caen 
stone ; one representing the sisters Mary 
and Martha supplicating the Saviour ; 
the other, the Raising of Lazarus. These 
very early and unique sculptures were 
removed from the piers of the central 
tower in the choir, in 1829, having been 
hidden for centuries by the wood-work of 
the stalls. The eyes have been drilled to 
receive glass beads, or pitch. The stones 
appear to have been broken by their re- 
moval, and some of the pieces misplaced 
in refixing. 

2. Three Norman coped stones of Pur- 
beck, the earliest having an inscription in 
distinct Norman characters—‘‘ RADULPUS 
EPc ’’—shewing them to have been raised 
to bishop Ralph, and his immediate suc- 
cessors. On the upper part of these stones 
is cut on a flat panel a pastoral staff, a 
low pointed mitre, and other details much 
worn. In the two latter a hand appears. 
There is a fourth stone of similar form, 
with the upper surface quite gone, placed 
in a later recessed tomb in the western 
porch ; and numerous are the more simple 
stones of the same date on the pavement 
of the cloisters, and in the cathedral. 
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3. A Purbeck slab, on which is a raised 
Norman-shaped shield, and deeply cut 
within it is a banded trefoil, from whence 
issue two hands holding a heart. The 
words MAUD DE alone remain; but we 
learn from Dallaway’s History that it 
formerly ran 1CI. GIST. LE. COVER MAUD 
DE . . . The elegance of the stone, 
and its site, if original (for unfortunate 
removals are too frequent), would stamp it 
as having covered the heart of no common 
person. 

4. The recumbent effigy and table-tomb 
of the so-called Lady Abbess, of Caen 
stone, but rather that of an illustrious 
lady, possibly the Countess of Arundel 
who was the patron of St. Richard. The 
date (1270) accords with the translation. 
It is exquisitely sculptured. The effigy in 
wimple, gown, and mantel; angels are at 
the head and two spaniels at the feet. The 
tomb is equally well devised and sculp- 
tured. Flaxman greatly admired it. This 
monument has just been moulded for the 
Architectural Museum, and the Crystal 
Palace, as have the two Norman sculptures 
first named. 

5. The grand effigy and recessed cano- 
pied tomb under the great south window, of 
Caen stone, is next in date, about 1340, to 
Bishop Langton, who erected the window, 
and lies beneath it vested in the full epis- 
copal robes, with angel supporters and 
a lamb or other cloven-footed animal at 
the feet. There is a grandeur and ele- 
gance about this tomb rarely surpassed. 
In the panelling of the table are mitres and 
bats’ heads. 

6. The tomb attributed to St. Richard of 
Chichester follows in point of time. It is 
placed under a screen of three compart- 
ments, and consists of an effigy elevated 
on a rich panelled table-tomb containing 
statuettes. This tomb was restored by 
Mr. Richardson a few years since, as des- 
cribed in our Magazine for March, 1847, 
where an etching of it was given; the 
canopied screen is represented in Dalla- 
way’s City of Chichester, p. 46. 

The attribution of this monument to 
the sainted bishop was decidedly rejected 
by Professor Willis, as we stated in our 
last number; but Mr. Richardson was 
unwilling to relinquish that opinion, and 
urged in its defence not only the general 
tradition, but the discoveries in the tomb, 
(see our vol. xxvil. pp. 39, 258, 373,) 
the remains of early decoration, on which 
uatil lately was inscribed ‘‘ S,Ricardus,’’ 
the reliquary recently removed into the 
robizg room, and the continuous habit 
from the Reformation to the present day 
of persons occasionally kneeling at the 
tomb. Though the erection is unques- 
tionably of a later date than the transla- 
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tion of the saint, he argued that one who 
had been already honoured with two tombs 
may have had a third still more costly, 
considering the wealth he brought to the 
cathedral exchequer. In the records of the 
church, the tomb, shrine, and image are 
separately mentioned, and apparently were 
distinct. The last, a statuette, was in his 
own chapel; we read of its having been 
improperly removed, and another image 
brought from another chapel, that of St. 
Theobold, and set up in its place. 

7. Somewhat later in point of date is an 
interesting monument of a soft brown 
stone (similar to the Tottenhoe in Bed- 
fordshire, and Cambridge clunch), to an 
Earl and Countess of Arundel. It is re- 
ported to have been brought from the 
Priory Church at Chichester (or possibly 
Lewis) at the Dissolution with the Lady 
Abbess beforenamed. It was built in de- 
tached pieces into the north wall of the 
cathedral, where the effigies remained till 
lately restored by Mr. Richardson, and 
placed on their table-tomb by order of the 
dean and chapter. The hands are con- 
joined. The effigies are vested in the 
costume of the reign of Richard II. or 
late in that of Edward III. Some rich 
decoration remained, and some stamped 
This 


patterns of chain on the camail. 
tomb, and that of St. Richard, are of the 
same stone, a sort of indurated pipe clay. 
A notice of the restoration of this monu- 
ment, the colours and gilding discovered, 
&c. appeared in the Architectural and 


Antiquarian Year-book for 1844. The 
date is about 1370, and may represent 
Richard the thirteenth Earl of Arundel, 
who died 1376, and his countess in 1372. 
Both were buried in Lewes Priory. Or 
Richard, the fourteenth Earl, who was be- 
headed in 1397, and his widow, who died 
1400. Both these earls were great bene- 
factors to the cathedral ; the latter founded 
the collegiate chapel at Arundel, and from 
his numerous charitable acts was, after his 
execution, considered as a saint and mar- 
tyr; and Fabyan states that a sumptuous 
tomb was raised to his memory in London, 
by his son. If by the Priory Church 
that of Lewes was understood, the tomb 
would be that of the thirteenth Earl, to 
whom Mr. R. is now inclined to attribute 
it, as the priory at Chichester would not 
be likely to have contained such noble 
tombs, and the date most nearly accords. 
8. In the north aisle of the choir, placed 
in a plain recess, with the parts of its 
table-tomb above and around it, is the 
alabaster effigy of a bishop, said to be that 
of John Rickingale, who died 1426, and 
directed by his will that a marble stone, 
bearing his image and name, should be 
placed over his body in the cathedral. The 
Gent. Maa. Vou. XL, 
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brass plate around the tomb, which con- 
tained the inscription, has long since dis- 
appeared. Itmayhere bestated thatsockets 
of nearly 50 magnificent brasses remain to 
mock the archeological inquirer in the 
nave, transept, and cloisters on Purbeck 
slabs, some of immense size: one to a 
Plantagenet, another, it is supposed, to 
Bishop Kempe (1439), who was afterwards 
an archbishop and cardinal. 

9. In the south aisle, opposite to the 
former, and of the same material, alabaster, 
is the interesting tomb of Bishop Shir- 
bourn, the last Roman Catholic and first 
Protestant bishop (represented in Dalla- 
way’s History, pl. 10). He lies in a re- 
cessed arch of alabaster, in full robes, 
coloured and gilt, the hands in prayer, a 
mitre upon the head. In the recess are 
angels in relief, kneeling and supporting a 
shield of arms, surmounted by a mitre ; 
on the verge of the table is cut in raised 
letters the humble and simple inscription, 
NON INTRES IN JUDICIUM CUM SERVO 
TUO DOMINE Robert’ Shyrburne. Both 
this and the former monument, the only 
two of alabaster, have been pronounced to 
be of foreign workmanship. This arose 
from the material not being known in the 
southern districts. Not only, however, is 
the alabaster English, from Derbyshire or 
Staffordshire, but the style of the work is 
very similar to numerous examples in the 
Midland Counties, where alabaster tablets 
took the place of brasses; and effigies were 
carved of alabaster, instead of Purbeck, 
Caen, or other free stones. ‘‘ Marble 
stone’? was a common term formerly for 
alabaster ; and marbellers in alabaster 
abounded at Burton and other places. 

In the evening, at a sitting of the Sec- 
tion of History, two papers were read :— 

1. Some remarks on a theory respecting 
Cesar’s Invasion of Britain, by the Rev. 
Arthur Hussey. 

2. On the probable origin and different 
ancient names of Chichester, by the Rev. 
B. R. Perkins. 

Tuesday, July 19. The Section of An- 
tiguities met at 10 o’clock this morning 
to hear the following papers :— 

1. Some remarks on excavations on the 
site of Corinium at Cirencester, by Pro- 
fessor J. Buckman, F.G.S. 

2. A description of the Roman road 
connecting Winchester with Salisbury, the 
two capital towns of the Belge, by Henry 
Lawes Long, esq. The author had mi- 
nutely explored this ancient highway as 
well as the remains of camps, &c. on 
either side of it; and his paper included 
some remarks on recent excavations at the 
entrenchment at Ashby, and upon the pas- 
sage of the Test at Bossington,—where 
Mr. Long concludes the Roman sta- 
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tion of Brigee must have been, instead of 
at Broughton, as set down by recent autho- 
rities, or at Buckholt as placed by Sir R. 
C. Hoare. At Buckholt, at a spot called 
Cold Harbour, there are remains and tra- 
ditions of ancient glass-works, unrecorded 
in any known document. 

The concluding assemblage of the meet- 
ing was presided over by Lord Talbot of 
Malahide; and, after the annual election 
of officer sand committee, the usual votes 
of thanks were passed to those who had 
promoted the objects of the meeting. These 
were acknowledged by the Bishop of Chi- 
chester in person, by the Rev. Canon 
Shiffner on the part of the Dean and Chap- 
ter, and by Dr. Tyacke for the Corpora- 
tion. The thanks to the Dean and Chap- 
ter were proposed by J. H. Markland, esq. 
D.C.L., who observed, that the only draw- 
back to the pleasure of which they had par- 
taken at this meeting was the absence of 
their valued and excellent friend the Dean, 
who, from debility, was unable to take his 
place, as the President of the Architectural 
Section, or to participate in the general pro- 
ceedings of the Institute. The regret was 
mutual, as no one connected with that city 
had felt a more lively interest in the suc- 
cess of this meeting than the Dean him- 
self. For months past he had directed a 
portion of his attention to the matter, and 
his earnest hope was that whatever could 
contribute to the gratification of the mem- 
bers and visitors should, if possible, be 
carried into effect. With respect to the 
Cathedral, so long an object of anxious 
attention to the Dean and Chapter, it was 
most gratifying to mark the liberality 
which had been displayed toward its resto- 
ration by the bishop of the diocese and his 
family, and by the nobility, clergy, and 
laity of the county ; nor had the ladies of 
Sussex been wanting in this good work ; 
he, Mr. M., had that morning the pleasure 
of paying 100/., the completion of a noble 
gift made by two sisters, natives of the 
county, whose pious munificence was not 
confined to this city, or to this kingdom. 

It was determined that the annual meet- 
ing of the Institute for the year 1853 shall 
take place at Cambridge. 





BRITISH ARCH ZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 

July 25. The annual meeting of this 
Association was opened in the Guildhall at 
Rochester, where Ralph Bernal, esq. M.P. 
for that city, took the chair as President ; 
and delivered an address in which he dis- 
coursed with considerable eloquence on the 
advantages of archeological knowledge, 
and gave a very complete and compre- 
hensive sketch of the principal antiquities 
of the neighbourhood. A paper on the 
history of Rochester castle by Dr. W. 


Beattie was then read, in which its military 
annals were minutely traced. 

At an evening nieeting several papers 
were read :—1l. Notices of Gundulph and 
the other Rochester founders: by the Rev. 
Thomas Hugo, F.S.A. Gundulph, towhom 
this paper was principally devoted, was 
bishop of Rochester from 1077 to 1108. 
He was succeeded by Radulphus, and then 
by Ernulph, who followed in his steps, 
and exhibited the same activity in archi- 
tectural undertakings. The youth of Gun- 
dulph gave promise of the future man. 
He first served in the church of St. Mary 
at Rouen, and attracted the especial at- 
tention of William the Archdeacon, after- 
wards Archbishop of Rouen. As a monk 
of the abbey of Bec he was remarkable for 
his obedience, zeal, and earnest piety. He 
was also acute in secular matters, and as- 
sisted abbat Lanfranc in the government 
of the abbey of Caen. When, after the con- 
quest of England, Lanfranc was elevated 
to the see of Canterbury, he took Gun- 
dulph with him to England, not only on 
account of his sanclissima religio, but also 
for his prudentissima secularium rerum 
administratio, and some years after ad- 
vanced him to the see of Rochester. He 
found that church in ruins, the canons re- 
duced to five in number, the lands of the 
house alienated, or forcibly withheld by 
powerful nobles. He first altered the con- 
stitution of the house itself. He then 
turned his attention to the building of his 
cathedral church, which, according to the 
Textus Roffensis, he built anew from the 
very foundation. He also built the offices 
of the priory, and made the whole as com- 
plete as possible. Two other ecclesiastical 
buildings, erected about the same time, (of 
which, however, very little remains,) claim 
him for their founder—viz. the chapel of 
St. Bartholomew at Chatham, attached to 
the hospital for lepers, and portions of 
Malling abbey. He has also the credit 
of having been the architect of Rochester 
castle and of the White Tower within the 
Tower of London. 

To this paper succeeded one ‘‘ On the 
Houses of our Ancestors in Kent,’’ by 
Charles Baily, esq. ‘‘ Of the domestic 
architecture of the Normans,’’ Mr. Baily 
observed, ‘‘ we have no example remaining 
in or near to Rochester, but houses of this 
early period do still remain in other parts 
of the kingdom. There is a Norman house 
at Minster, in the Isle of Sheppy, which 
belongs to the twelfth century. 

‘* Manor-houses were for the most part 
small, and generally somewhat square in 
form, often two storeys high, the rooms 
in the lower part being vaulted. Fireplaces 
were very few in number ; sometimes there 
was but one in the whole building, and 
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this was in one of the upper rooms. A 
great peculiarity of these early houses was 
the absence of an internal staircase; the 
approach to the upper rooms was from 
the outside of the house. In the Bayeux 
tapestry we find the representation of a 
Norman house such as I have described, 
but there is no fireplace nor chimney 
shown. When fireplaces were introduced, 
they were often of an ornamental character: 
we find one at the Jew’s House at Lin- 
coln; and I may perhaps mention the fire- 
places of the castle in this city. Of the 
larger Norman houses we have only por- 
tions remaining, and it is probable that 
these partook more of the character of the 
castle than of the house. Oakham castle, 
in Rutlandshire, was built in 1180, but 
the original hall is all that remains of this 
date. It is divided into three aisles by 
two rows of columns and arches. 

“Of Norman staircases may be men- 
tioned the fine example remaining at Can- 
terbury : each side of this is formed with 
a screen of ornamental semicircular arches 
on columns, supporting a roof: it led to 
what was the strangers’ hall of the con- 
vent, and beneath which was the treasury : 
it appears to have been always an external 
approach. The same sort of plan con- 
tinued in the thirteenth century, and at 
the Temple Farm, at Strood, we find the 
lower vaulted storey of a house of this 
time remaining. This is a large apartment, 
now used as a coal-cellar, one bay wide 
and three in length, and stands length- 
ways, east and west. The entrance is on 
the north side of the west bay, and on the 
south side are still some of the original 
windows, one of which is quite perfect, 
very long and narrow, and only ornamented 
with a narrow splay on the outside edge. 
It is square-headed, with a small pointed 
arch above it. 

“Tn the year 1316 one Symond Potyn 
founded the Huspita! of St. Katharine, in 
the Eastgate at Rochester, and in his will 
describes himself as ‘ dwellinge in the inne 
called the Crown, in Saint Clementes 
parishe of Rochester.’ This description, 
and the general antique character of the 
Crown Inn, naturally lead one to inquire 
if there is in it any architecture of an early 
character remaining? Portions of the 
ground-floor and basement are of such a 
character that we may with certainty con- 
sider them as being a part of the residence 
of the said Symond Potyn, and were pro- 
bably built in the early part ‘of the thir- 
teenth century. 

‘* On the eastern side of the Crown Inn 
yard stand some brick buildings now over- 
grown with ivy; these contain rooms which 
are said to be those which were occupied 
by Queen Elizabeth on the occasion of her 
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visit to Rochester on Sept. 18th, A.p. 
1573, when she took up her abode at the 
Crown Inn for four days. The present 
stabling is traditionally called Queen Eliza~- 
beth’s dining-room. In one of the upper 
rooms is a chimney-piece carved in the 
style prevalent in the time of James I., 
and to which period rather than the days 
of Elizabeth I should feel inclined to date 
the building. 

‘Of the houses of the fourteenth cen- 
tury we find many examples in Kent. The 
hall now became the chief feature of the 
house : externally it was distinguished by 
its large gables and high-pitched roof, and 
internally it was the apartment most in 
use. Int the owner, his guests and ser- 
vants, ate, drank, and lived; and often- 
times the hall was used by the domestics 
for sleeping. The hall has often been pre- 
served when the rest of the house has been 
destroyed. The remains of the great hall 
of Mayfield Palace, in Sussex, is perhaps 
the grandest apartment we have remaining 
of the period. It is not later than the 
time of King Edward II.; the rich, varied, 
and elegant tracery of the windows, and 
the method adopted by the architect to 
roof over the great span of at least 40 feet 
from side to side, without the aid of inter- 
nal columns, must delight every scientific 
admirer of what is beautiful in architec- 
ture. This apartment, about 70 feet long, 
is divided into three bays, externally by 
buttresses and internally by two huge 
arches of stone from wall to wall; on 
these moulded arches was laid the wood- 
work of the roof, the timbers of which 
were exposed to view ; these timbers are 
now gone, but we learn what their forms 
must have been from the roof of the hall 
at the Moat House, at Ightham, in Kent. 
This room is still most perfect ; it has the 
arches of stone as at Mayfield, which sup- 
port the purlins, kingposts, and rafters of 
the wooden rvof, which appear never to 
have been altered in any way since the 
first erection. In this hall the present 
windows and the fireplace are of later 
date, having been added to the building in 
the time of Henry VIII. ; one of the origi- 
nal windows of two lights, with tracery in 
the head and a transome, however, can be 
traced in the side walls; a building of the 
fifteenth century having been erected out- 
side of the hall appears to have been the 
occasion of the alterations I have noticed. 

“ At the Moat House, at Ightham (of 
which an engraving was given in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine for Feb. 1837), there is 
not much besides the hall remaining of the 
first foundation ; but the fifteenth century 
additions are most interesting. The build- 
ings stand round a courtyard ; a somewhat 
wide and deep moat surrounds the whole ; 
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the walls rise directly out of the water. 
The principal entrance to the courtyard is 
by a gate under a low tower ; this gate has 
been prepared to receive a drawbridge. 
The house appears to have been built with 
a view to defence, like most houses erected 
previous to a.p. 1600. A most interesting 
part of the house is the chapel, which is 
placed on the second storey. It is of the 
time of Henry VIII., and is mostly con- 
structed of timber and plaster ; it is di- 
vided by a screen into nave and chancel, 
and altogether is in a very perfect state. 
The ceiling is close boarded, of an arched 
form, and is painted with what appear to 
be the several Tudor badges. It is much 
to be regretted that this very interesting 
house, on account of its distance from 
Rochester, cannot be visited by the Society 
during the present congress. Our mem- 
bers will, however, have an opportunity of 
viewing a house of the same date—I mean 
Battle Hall, near Leeds Castle, where 
there was a roof of the same character as 
at Mayfield and the Moat, and where there 
is a curious dark vaulted apartment at the 
east end of the hall, probably a cellar, with 
a sort of principal chamber above it, hav- 
ing a fireplace. 

‘““ At Nursted, near Gravesend, are 
some of the remains of the old hall of 
Nursted Court (engraved in our Maga- 
zine for April 1837), said to have been 
built by Stephen de Gravesende, who was 
Bishop of London in 1318, and who died 
in 1338. The predecessors of the present 
proprietor, Captain William Edmeades, 
divided this ancient hall into several floors, 
and erected a modern house against it, so 
that only a part, but at the same time 
sufficient, can be seen to show the con- 
struction of this curious relic. The interior 
of this hall is distinguished by the singular 
construction of its roof, which, like that 
of the hall of Oakham Castle, stood on 
four columns, standing about four feet 
within the walls; but in this case the co- 
lumns are of wood, instead of stone as at 
Oakham. From these columns spring 
arches of timber, upon which rests the 
immense weight of the roof. The object 
of the architect has been evidently to re- 
lieve the walls from the weight of the roof ; 
and although he has, perhaps, quite suc- 
ceeded in doing what he wanted, yet the 
design will in no way whatever compare 
either in scientific construction or in ele- 
gant forms with the fine example at 
Mayfield. 

“The county of Kent contains many 
houses of the fifteenth century in a pretty 
perfect state. In very large and spacious 
houses the plans vary, but the several 
buildings generally surround one or more 
quadrangles, as at Penshurst Place, and 
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Hever Castle, Knowle, and several others. 
Smaller houses were generally planned, 
however, on one principle, and the form 
of the plan somewhat resembled the: let- 
ter I. The hall, which still continued the 
chief apartment, being in the centre, gene- 
rally occupied the whole height of the 
building, as at Mayfield and Penshurst. 
The chief entrance to the’ house, which 
was often beneath a porch, was at one end 
of the hall; the door to the gardens was 
opposite to it, the hall being shut off by a 
screen, thus forming a passage through 
the building. On the side of this passage, 
opposite to the end of the hall, was one or 
two and sometimes three doors, leading 
to apartments variously used, such as 
the cellars, kitchens, butteries, &c. The 
buildings at Cobham college, although 
not exactly to be considered a private 
house, show this arrangement. The fire- 
place now began to be introduced into the 
hall.” 

Mr. H. G. Adams read a paper ‘‘ On 
Rochester Bridge,’’ giving a description 
of the ancient timber bridge across the 
Medway, of which an engraving may be 
found in the seventh volume of the 
Archeologia, accompanied by an account 
collected from two manuscripts, published 
in Lambarde’s Perambulation of Kent. The 
date of its erection is uncertain. Regula- 
tions and statutes referring to it were in 
existence at the time of Bishop Ernulph. 
A statement that the arches of this bridge 
rested upon piers of earth and stone, seems 
to be contradicted by the discovery of 
wooden piles, evidently the remains of an 
old bridge foundation, during the progress 
of the present works, as the new bridge 
will occupy the site of the ancient one. 
The piles thus found were many of them 
shod with iron, and driven far down into 
the bed of the river, out of which they had 
to be drawn. The overseer of the works 
reports that so much as 660 cubic feet of 
timber, chiefly oak, was removed in this 
way, a great portion of it being perfectly 
sound. Mr. Adams proceeded to notice 
various documents setting forth provisions 
for the maintenance of Rochester bridge, 
and afterwards gave a history of the pre- 
sent bridge, with notices respecting the 
one in course of formation. 

The Association then proceeded to view 
the ancient buildings in Rochester, Strood, 
and Chatham, mentioned in Mr. Baily’s 
paper, Temple Farm, St. Katharine and 
St. Bartholomew’s hospitals, &c., and in 
the evening again assembled to hear seve- 
ral papers, viz.—1. by Mr. Essell, on an 
inscribed stone found in the Medway; 
2. by the Rev. Beale Poste, on the attack 
of the Dutch on the defences of the Med- 
way in 1667; and 3, by Mr. Halliwell, on 
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ancient sports, pastimes, and customs of 
the county of Kent. 

Tuesday, July 26.— After service in 
the Cathedral, the canons in residence— 
the Rev. Dr. Hawkins and the Rev. Mr. 
Griffith—exhibited in the chapter-house 
the celebrated MSS., the Textus Roffensis 
and the Custumale Roffense, upon which 
Mr. W. H. Black delivered a_higtly 
interesting discourse, detailing very parti- 
cularly the contents of those important 
records, and pointing out the necessity of 
a more accurate publication of them 
(particularly the Textus) than has hitherto 
appeared. A proposition for the publica- 
tion of this MS., agreeably to the opinions 
expressed by Mr. Black, was proposed at 
this meeting, and has been referred for 
the consideration of the councll. 

The party then attended a lecture, by 
Mr. Ashpitel, ‘‘On the Architecture of 
the Cathedral,’ and afterwards minutely 
inspected the edifice under his guidance. 
Its erection was commenced by bishop 
Gundulph, who died in 1168, and com- 
pleted by bishop Ernulph, who also, ac- 
cording to the Rochester Chronicle and 
Edmund de Hadenham, built the dormi- 
tory, infirmary, and chapter-house. The 
fronts of these latter remain, and they par- 
take of the style of the west front of the 
church, which is attributed to Ernulph, 
after he had lengthened the nave by one 
bay. No consecration took place until 
1133, when that office was performed by 
John archbishop of Canterbury, eighteen 
years after Gundulph’s death. The exist- 
ing nave is clearly that of Gundulph, till 
within two arches of the transepts. A 
little to the eastward of the north transept 
is a fine massive tower, called Gundulph’s 
tower, and this is clearly Norman. In the 
crypt is found work of two periods, one 
evidently Early-English, the other consist- 
ing of very rude groins, supported by small 
plain cylindrical shafts, and heavy cushion- 
like capitals. So early does this work 
seem that it has often been called Saxon. 
At its eastern end Mr. Ashpitel suspected 
the original existence of a circular or 
octagonal apsis, but, ‘on setting out the 
lines, and probing the ground with a borer, 
nothing of the kind was found. However, 
on proceeding eastward the distance of 
two bays more, the foundations of a huge 
rubble wall were found upwards of eight 
feet thick, which probably formed the 
straight end of the old church. Reginald, 
who was prior in 1154, made two bells and 
placed them in “the large tower,”’ as 
stated in the Registrum Roffense, a clear 
evidence that there was /wo towers. Now, 
as one tower exists at the side of the 
church, and as there seem to be marks of 
a large arch in it, the possibility is, that 
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this tower formed part of a species of tran- 
sept, and that the other tower stood on 
the north side and matched it, as the two 
towers stand at Exeter Cathedral. A mis- 
take has crept into some books that prior 
Silvester built the refectory, the dormitory, 
and the hostelry, and nothing could show 
in a stronger light the necessity of going to 
the fountain-head, and consulting the 
original documents. Only two words are 
omitted, but these make all the difference. 
Silvester did erect buildings, as stated, but 
the MS. adds “at Waletune.’”’ It goes 
on, however, to say, ‘‘ and at Rochester 
he removed the private house which for- 
merly was attached (adhesit) to the dormi- 
tory, and he made two windows in the 
chapter-house towards the east.’’ A great 
number of notices are given of presents of 
windows. We are then told that ‘‘ Thale- 
bot the sacrist made the whole lavatory, 
and the great cross with Mary and John, 
and a great clocca, which to the present 
day retains the name of the aforesaid 
Thalebot.’? Whether by ‘‘clocca’’ is 
meant a “clock’’ in our sense of the 
word, or only a bell, seems uncertain. The 
annalist always uses the word ‘‘ campana’”’ 
to signify the latter. He continues :— 
“Tn 1199 Radulphus, the prior, made the 
brewery, and the great and less chambers 
of the prior, and the stone houses in the 
cemetery, and the hostelry, and the grange 
in the vineyard, and the grange at Stoke, 
and the stable; and he caused the great 
church to be roofed and the greater part 
covered with lead. Helyas, the prior, 
leaded the great church, and that part of 
the cloister next the dormitory; and he 
made the lavatory and the guests’ refec- 
tory. Heymeric de Tunebregge, the monk, 
made the cloister towards the infirmary ; 
Roger de Saunford, monk and cellarer, 
made the brewhouse of stone and lime and 
tiles.”’ To return: it has been stated that 
a strange chance had enabled the monks 
to receive money enough to rebuild their 
choir, spite of all their former untoward 
accidents. It occurred that a baker of 
Perth, who had attained a character for 
piety and charity, and who was said to 
give every tenth loaf to the poor, resolved 
on a pilgrimage to Jerusalem. He sold 
all he had for that purpose, and set off 
for the continent ; passing through Ro- 
chester, he stopped there some days, and 
by his pleasing manners won the good 
opinion of every one. On his departure, 
his servant, tempted by the money he 
carried, attacked him as soon as he went 
out of the town, and murdered him. His 
fate caused great sympathy, and his re- 
mains were interred in the cathedral. 
Shortly after, reports of miracles done at 
his tomb were spread abroad, and pilgrims 
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from all parts of the country flocked to his 
shrine with offerings. The Rochester 
Chronicle states three things which seem 
to be very discrepant; first, that Richard 
Eastgate built the north aisle opposite the 
gate of St. William; that Richard de 
Waletune built the south aisle; that Wil- 
liam de Hoo built the whole of the choir. 
Now, that aisles of such a construction 
could be built without a choir between 
them seems impossible. But if we reflect 
that “ ala,’’ in its primitive form signifies 
a transept, and that transepts are very 
often called cross-aisles, the matter seems 
intelligible. Not only so, it explains a 
thing which has not been done as yet. 
The two transepts differ in design: one is 
at least forty years later than the other. 
Now, if this interpretation be allowed, the 
whole is clear. Richard Eastgate, the 
sacrist, began the north aisle, which was 
finished by Thomas de Meopham, proba- 
bly another sacrist; and then, after an 
interval, we can readily conceive how a 
third sacrist (or probably a fourth, for 
William de Hoo was sacrist ere he was 
prior) erected the other transept in a dif- 
ferent style at a later period. This also 
explains the phrase that William de Hoo 
built the whole choir. This was finished 
in 1227, sufficiently to commence the per- 
formance of divine worship therein. In 
1240 the church at Rochester was dedi- 
eated by the Lord Richard, its bishop, and 
the Bishop of Bangor. In 1343 he caused 
the new tower of the church at Rochester 
to be raised with stone and timber, and 
to be covered with lead. He also gave 
four new bells to place in the same, whose 
names are Dunstan, Paulinus, Ithamar, 
and Lanfranc. In the ensuing year he 
renovated the shrines of St. Paulinus and 
Ithamar, at the expense of 200 marks. 
This is the last mention we have in the 
chronicles of any buildings at Rochester. 
Among the works of this prelate are pro- 
bably the magnificent doorway into the 
present Chapter-house, and the walls of 
its lower part; the few Decorated win- 
dows there are about the south-west tran- 
sept, and probably the old Refectory with 
its internal passage. The work of the 
Perpendicular period consists of a chapel 
called by tradition St. Mary’s Chapel, the 
great west window, some alterations at the 
east window, the windows of the cleres- 
tory, of the nave, and some minor matters. 
It is reported that at the time of the Re- 
formation the Lady Chapel was thrown 
into the choir, and the new chapel built 
in vice ejus. If this be so it must have 
been done by Fisher, but there is no record 
of any such thing being done. The great 
west window was probably of the time of 
Henry VII. 
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At an evening meeting several papers 
were read. The first was by Mr. Petti- 
grew, ‘‘On the Leper Houses of Kent, 
and their establishment in England.”’ Al- 
though the majority of these houses were 
not instituted until the time of the Cru- 
sades, it was clearly shown by historical 
documents, to which Mr. Pettigrew re- 
ferred, that they had existed as early as 
the eighth century. They also were esta- 
blished in Italy, Germany, and France 
about the same time. The leprosy was 
looked upon as a peculiar visitation of the 
Deity, and the subjects of it were regarded 
with particular veneration, princes and 
potentates not hesitating to render even 
menial assistance to those who were afflict- 
ed with it. Instances of this kind were 
detailed in the paper. The number of 
leper-houses was very great, and they were 
specially placed under the protection of 
the Knights Hospitallers of the order of 
St. Lazare of Jerusalem. Mr. Pettigrew 
referred to the descriptions given by the me- 
dizval writers on this disease, and showed 
that it was what is now known as the ele- 
phantiasis. London had in reality only 
two hospitals for lepers,—that of St. James, 
the site of which was St. James’s Palace, 
and that of St. Giles-in-the-Fields. The 
date of the foundation of the former is un- 
known; but the latter was established and 
endowed by Queen Matilda, Prior to 
treating of the leper-houses of Kent, Mr. 
Pettigrew directed attention to the regu- 
lations established for them, and the rigour 
of the seclusion of the lepers, which varied 
considerably in different localities, but was 
most severe in Scotland, which afforded 
some exceedingly curious information. The 
leper-houses in Kent were at Boughton, 
Canterbury, Chatham, Dartford, Dover, 
Hythe, Otteford, Rochester, Romney, and 
Tannington. The paper was specially de- 
voted to those of St. Bartholomew at Chat- 
ham, and St. Katharine of Rochester. 
The former of these was founded, in 1316, 
by Simon Potyn ; the latter was built, in 
1078, by Bishop Gundulph (consequently 
prior to the emigration of Englishmen for 
the Crusades). This building is very in- 
teresting, the more ancient part of the 
structure presenting a circular apse, lighted 
by three circular-headed windows, the 
centre light being the larger one. These 
are furnished with zig-zag mouldings. The 
walls are of rough flint work. On the 
south side there is a small sedilia, with 
two very early English columns, with 
pointed arch, and caps and bases. There 
was also a stoup for holy water, which has 
been removed, and is now built in another 

art. 

Mr. Monckton, the town clerk of Maid- 
stone, read a paper ‘‘ On Gavelkind, the 
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Common Law of Kent,’’ which embraced 
all the details of descent of lands in the 
county. From the time of the Conquest 
the feudal law gradually supplanted the 
old common law of the land; and in the 
reign of King John, the presumption of 
law became, that all socage lands (except 
lands in Kent) descended, on the death of 
the father, to the eldest son. 

A paper by Mr. Holloway, the author 
of the ‘History of Romney Marsh,”’ 
** On Romney Marsh,’’ was read, and de- 
tailed a variety of interesting particulars 
relating to this locality. This was followed 
by the communication, by Mr. Jerdan, of 
“Three Documents relating to the Spanish 
Armada, and the Defence of the Medway.” 

Mr. Stephen Steele, of Rochester, de- 
tailed the particulars connected with the 
discovery of a Roman burial-ground at 
Strood, and exhibited a variety of draw- 
ings and specimens connected with this 
research. 

Captain Henry Curling and Mr. George 
Wright contributed a joint paper “ On the 
Historical Associations of Reculver,’’ and 
the principal events connected with the 
rise and fall of that interesting monument. 

A curious inedited letter by the cele- 
brated John Ives, the antiquary, “ On 
Dover Harbour,’’ contributed by Mr. F. 
Turner, terminated the proceedings. 

Wednesday July 27. This day an ex- 
cursion was made to Cliffe, Cowling Castle, 
Shorne, Cobham-hall, Cobham church 
and college. A dinner was held at Ro- 
chester at six o’clock, followed by a con- 
versazione, at which a paper was read “ On 
a Palimpsest Brass in St. Nicholas,’’ at 
Rochester, of which rubbings were exhi- 
bited. This paper was by the late anti- 
quary Mr. Carlos, and was produced 
from the “Collectanea’’ of the Associa- 
tion. Many rubbings from interesting 
brasses were exhibited, and also speci- 
mens of various antiquities found in the 
neighbourhood. Mr. Thurston produced 
a cast from a dedication stone in the chan- 
cel wall of Postling church, near Hythe, 
and drawings of the curious helmet of Sir 
John Fogge, at Ashford church. Mr. 
Naylor exhibited some antiquities lately 
found in a Saxon cemetery on Star Hill, 
Rochester. These excavations occasioned 
the discovery of eighteen human skeletons, 
five spear heads, bronze buckles, rings, ar- 
mille, &c. There were also beads of va- 
rious colours and in amber; and two 
brooches, one of a square, the other of a 
circular form, of bronze, with coloured 
glass inserted. 

Thursday July 28. The party proceeded 
to inspect Kits Coty-house and the crom- 
lechs in that neighbourhood, from whence 
they visited the ruins of Allington castle, 
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an ancient chimneypiece at Wouldham, 
Aylesford church and hospital, an old barn 
in Preston-park, Malling abbey, and Snod- 
land, returning to Rochester in the even- 
ing. In the course of the day Mr. S. I. 
Tucker read a paper on the history of the 
Colepepers. 

On Friday the party came to Maidstone, 
visiting Boxley abbey on the road. The 
association was met at the Town Hall by 
the mayor, corporation, and local com- 
mittee. They examined the ancient char- 
ters and deeds belonging to the borough ; 
after which they proceeded to All Saints’ 
Church, the peculiarities of which edifice 
were duly explained by Mr. Ashpitel. They 
then inspected the College, and the ancient 
mansion of T. Charles, esq. in St. Faith’s- 
street, where a number of very valuable 
antiquities were examined. They after- 
wards proceeded to Hollingbourne Church, 
and viewed the ancient tapestry and other 
antiquities of Mr. Roper’s farm, going 
thence to Leeds Castle, where they were 
hospitably received by C. Wykeham Martin, 
esq. An evening meeting was held in the 
Assembly Rooms at Maidstone, where a 
great number of curiosities and antiquities 
were exhibited. Mr. Planché read a paper 
on the Earls of Kent, from Odo the cele- 
brated Bishop of Bayeux, half-brother to 
the Conqueror, to Edward, the late father 
of her Majesty Queen Victoria. Mr. J. 
Whichcord, jun. read a paper on the Poly- 
chromy of the middle ages, illustrated by 
reference to the tomb of the founder of 
All Saints’ Church, Maidstone; and Mr. 
Brent read one on “ Canterbury, its ancient 
guilds and fraternities.” 

On Saturday, after a public breakfast at 
the Crown Inn, the closing meeting was 
held for the despatch of the usual formal 
and complimentary business. Two short 
papers were also read, one from Mr. 
Lukis, of Guernsey, on Cromlechs; and 
the other from Mr. Pretty, on the Dumb 
Borsholder, an officer peculiar to the 
county of Kent. 





ESSEX ARCH £ZOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
July 21. The third public gathering of 
this Society took place at the ancient 
castle at Hedingham, which had been 
kindly piaced at the disposal of the So- 
ciety by its proprietor, Ashhurst Ma- 
jendie, esq. Excavations in the pasture 
surrounding the castle had been made 
during the two preceding days, with a 
view to trace, as far as possible, the 
foundations and boundary of the original 
structure. <A variety of drawings of castles 
and other subjects of antiquarian interest 
were suspended on the walls of the hall, 
or deposited on the tables for the inspec- 
tion of the company. Mr. Majendie read 
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a paper on the history of the Castle (of 
which a plan, and the survey made in 1592, 
were given in our June magazine); and Mr. 
Harrod, Secretary of the Norfolk Archzo- 
logical Society, gave an explanation of the 
excavations. Papers were read by the Hon. 
R. Neville, on ‘‘ Roman Sepulture ;’’ and 
by Professor Marsden, on a manuscript 
volume, which he discovered some time 
ago in the Castle library at Colchester. 
The book was without name or title, but 
upon examination it proved to be a diary 
of the youthful days of Sir Simonds 
D’Ewes, in his own handwriting, about 
1618-1621. Mr. R. Almack read an ac- 
count of the arms and quarterings on an 
ancient oak bedstead at Hedingham Castle, 
showing it to have belonged to the 15th 
Earl of Oxford, and his wife Elizabeth, 
heiress of the Trussells. He also explained 
the arms on the tomb of this Earl and his 
wife in the church of Hedingham, showing 
how the different quarterings were brought 
in, and giving a reterence to the Chichele 
pedigree, as to the numerous descendants 
of this Earl and Countess who claim from 
her as founder’s kin at All Souls’ College, 
Oxford. He next made reference to the 
arms of three crowns granted for life to 
the Earl of Oxford, who was Duke of Ire- 
land, and as now to be seen on the porch 
of Lavenham Church. Mr. Almack also 
produced a thick old book—a singular 
manuscript by William Tillotson, in 1594, 
which had been entrusted to him by the 
Society of Antiquaries, and which Peter 
Muilman, esq. presented to the Society 
in 1771; and the contents of which relate, 
in several instances, to Hedingham and the 
neighbourhood. Mr. Buckler then read 
an interesting paper on the Church of 
Maplestead, and the only three other cir- 
cular churches existing in the kingdom. 
The company adjourned about five o’clock, 
and proceeded to inspect, first the excava- 
tions about the castle, and subsequently 
the church of Castle Hedingham, and 
dined at the Bell Inn. 





SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF NEWCAS- 
TLE-UPON-TYNE. 

Aug. 3. Mr. W. H. D. Longstaffe, of 
Gateshead, read the first portion of an 
historical memoir of “the New Castle 
upon Tyne ;’”’ of which the following are 
the leading points. During the Roman 
period a cohort was stationed at the bridge 
of Alius, being the second body of men 
per lineam valli. In the Saxon times the 
king’s wick, dd Murum, was somewhere 
close to the Roman Wall, and twelve miles 
from the sea. There wasalso, in the time 
of the Conqueror, on the north side of the 
Tyne, a place called Munecaceastre, “ that 
is (says Simeon of Durham) Monachorum 

10 
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Civitas—now named Novum Castellum.”’ 
In 1080 Robert Curthose, having under- 
taken a fruitless enterprise against Mal- 
colm of Scotland, returned, and built 
‘‘ Novum Castellum super flumen Tyne” 
(Simeon), a municiuncula (Hoveden), that 
it might be a resistance agaiust the Scots 
(Major). In 1086, the clito Edgar Ethe- 
ling, the brother of St. Margaret (of 
Scotland), crossed the sea to Apulia with 
200 milites. His sister Christina entered 
the monastery of Ramsey, and took upon 
her the habit of anun. Fordun found it 
written, that Agatha, the mother of St. 
Margaret, and Christina her sister, were 
consecrated the spouses of Christ at 
Novum Castrum super Tyne. In 1090, 
according to several chronicles, when Wil- 
liam Rufus was in Northumberland he re- 
paired such castles as the Scots had im- 
paired, and built (or finished) the New 
Castle upon Tyne. In 1095 Rufus took 
money of the nobles attached to Mow- 
bray’s rebellion in guadam firmitate que 
vocatur Novum Castellum; and Mowbray 
himself was taken in attempting to escape 
from Bamburgh hither. One of William’s 
charters is dated at the siege of Newcastle. 
In Stephen’s reign, King David of Scot- 
land is said by Wynton to have dwelt 
commonly in the New Castell. The bo- 
rough of Newcastle, and the castle itself, 
are in the early rolls invariably styled 
Novum Castellum, not Castrum. In Bishop 
Poictou’s charter to Gateshead, some time 
afterwards, Castrum is struck out, and 
Casiellum inserted. In translating the 
records, Mr, Longstaffe renders Novum 
Castellum without the article ‘‘ the,’’ and 
leaves the application to town or castle 
open. In modern parlance the article 
would point to the castle, and might de- 
ceive. In 1166, as appears by the Pipe 
Rolls, the sum of 100s. was expended ona 
gaol at New Castle. In 1172 commences 
a series of items for the work of the tower 
of New Castle, amounting in 1177, after a 
lapse of six years, to 892/. 18s. 9d. In 
1175 the work appears to have been suf- 
ficiently advanced to be useful, for in 
1176 occurs the first payment for custody 
of New Castle. After the tower was com- 
pleted there was paid, in 1178, 80/. 17s. 1d. 
for the work of New Castle, and of the 
gate of the same castle. In subsequent 
years occur frequent payments in respect 
of New Castle, and the emendation of the 
houses of the king therein. In 1205 and 
1206 we have in the Pipe Rolls “the Cas- 
tle of New Borough ;”’ but in both cases 
the innovation is erased, In1212-13, the 
see of Durham being vacant, King John 
mulcted its revenues in the sum of 
132/. 18s. 1ld. for work of New Castle, 
and of the tower and of the fosses ; and in 
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the same year the king gave his escheat rents 
in the town (5/. 10s. 6d.) to be divided 
amongst those ‘‘ who lost their rents by the 
reason of the fosse, and of the new work 
made below the Castle towards the water.’’ 

In 1240 we come, for the first time, to 
the payment of a fee (50s.) to “a chaplain 
serving the chapel of New Castle,’’ the 
English name then first occurring. In 
1292, Dec. 26, John Baliol did homage to 
Edward I. for the crown of Scotland, in 
the hall of the palace within the castle of 
Newcastle. In 1317 or 18 the body of 
Gilbert de Midelton was ordered to be 
quartered, and one quarter sent to New 
Castle ; and in 1323, one quarter of the 
body of Andrew de Hartcla, the traitor 
Ear! of Carlisle, was ordered to be fixed 
upon the tower of the Castle. Early in 
1334 the sheriff Roger Mauduit repre- 
sented to the king’s council that the Cas- 
tle was in sore decay, and all the country, 
as it were, at war. In June 1334 (8 
Edw. ITI.), an important survey, in Nor- 
man French, of which the Newcastle So- 
ciety has lately obtained a transcript from 
the Tower of London, was made before 
John de Denton and a jury, and it de- 
scribes the various features of the Castle, 
with their defects then requiring repair. 
In 1357, the “ great pit ’’ and the “ heron 
pit’ (which were not subterranean, but 
encased in the unwindowed masonry of 
the towers in which they were respectively 
situated,) were repaired by the sheriff. 
The prisoners in those “ pits” were let 
down through trap-doors ; and in the year 
just named the loft floor of the ‘great 
pit ’’ had suddenly fallen in, and “ nearly 
killed those who were imprisoned beneath.” 
Some of the prisoners escaped during the 
night, while the repairs were in progress, 
by breaking through sedem latrine. The 
bolts and locks of the trap-doors were 
made of “ Spanish iron,’’ a common article 
of commerce in that day. It was at this 
time that new gallows were erected within 
the Castle; and William de Whitburn 
made ‘3 pair of manicles and 3 great 
bolts ’’ for the Castle stocks. In 1528 the 
heads and quarters of seventeen Border 
thieves were “ caused to be sett up upon 
the dungeon of the Castell of Newcastell, 
and in sundry other eminent and open 
places most apparent to the view and sight 
of the people.’”” Mention is made, in 
1556, of the ‘‘ assyse in the hye Castell.”’ 
In 1587 “Gilbert Heron, gent. prisoner 
in the high Castle,’ was buried at St. 
Nicholas. In 1589 Queen Elizabeth, re- 
citing the inconveniences arising from dis- 
reputable persons evading punishment by 
escaping into ‘‘an old and ruinous Cas- 
tle,’’ situate within the town, but without 
its liberties, and that the said old Castle 
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and the inclosed circuit, precinct, and 
ambit thereof, were of no further use than 
for a prison or common gaol for the county 
of Northumberland, and for the common 
hall called the ‘‘ Moat Hall,”’ or ‘‘ Hall of 
Sessions,”’ of that county, gives licence of 
entry into the inclosure of the Castle, and 
the houses and mansions within its ambit, 
circuit, and precincts, except only her gaol 
there, popularly called the ‘* Dungeon,’’ 
to seize and punish malefactors, and com- 
mit them to the gaol of the town. From 
1605 to 1616 the Castle was farmed by the 
Newcastle Company of Taylors at 1/. rent. 
In 1618, James I. leased the Castle for 
fifty years, with its site and herbage, at 
the annual rent of 40s. to one of his 
countrymen, Alexander Stephenson, a page 
of his bedchamber. At this period, as 
appears by the Milbanke M.S., there were 
but two houses in the Castle inclosure 
outside the gate; and inside were the 
gaoler’s and the deputy herald’s under 
Norroy King at Arms; but Stevenson, 
who had ‘*‘ begged the Castle of the king,” 
being “ one of his Close Stool,’’ licensed 
various erections—‘‘ Jordan, a Scotsman, 
and sword kipper,’’ and ‘‘ Thomas Reed, 
a Scotch pedlar,’”’ becoming, with others, 
inhabitants of the garth. Surrounding the 
inclosure was ‘‘ a great stone wall.’”’ In 
the 18th year of James I. the dunghill 
within the wall had increased to a length 
of 98 yards, a breadth of 32 yards, and a 
depth of 10 yards! This enemy within 
the camp, more formidable than some 
enemies without, threw down the wall on 
the west side of the Castle, although two 
yards thick! The damage was computed 
at 1207. The inquisition disclosing these 
facts, likewise represents ‘‘the great 
square tower’’ to be ‘‘ full of chinks and 
crannies ’-—‘‘ one-third of it almost taken 
away ’’—“ all the lead and covering which 
it had of old, imbezzled and carried off, 
insomuch as the prisoners of the county of 
Northumberland were most miserably 
lodged, by reason of the showers of rain 
falling upon them.’’ The Castle was for- 
tified against the Scots in 1643-44; and 
the monster dunghill was removed by the 
mayor, Sir John Marley, to rampart the 
town walls. The year 1777 found the 
lease of the Castle garth in the hands of 
Lord Ravensworth, who sold it to John 
Chrichloe Turner in 1779: and he, in 
1782, offered to let the Castle for conver- 
sion into a windmill—suggesting at the 
same time that as there was ‘‘ a good spring 
of water”’ within the building, it was ‘‘a 
very eligible situation for a brewery!” 
The Half Moon Battery was pulled down 
in 1787, and was found to be of an 
octagonal figure,’’ and apparently, “as 
regarded its masonry, essentially Roman,” 
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In 1809, to make way for the County 
Courts, the Moot-hall shared the same 
fate, and exhibited a curious mixture of 
Roman, Norman, Gothic, and Modern 
architecture. It was to Alderman Fors- 
ter, who persuaded the corporation to pur- 
chase the Castle, that the public owed its 
preservation.—Mr. Longstaffe’s paper was 
pronounced by Dr. Bruce to be one of the 


most important that had ever been read 
before the Society. In the second part, to 
be read at the next meeting, he will exa- 
mine and compare the structural evidence 
with the records and with analogous works, 
and give, as nearly as he can, an idea of 
the appearance anciently presented by the 
Castle. 





HISTORICAL CHRONICLE. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


The Duke of Brabant, the heir to the 
throne of Belgium, has married the Arch- 
duchess Henrietta Maria, daughter of the 
Archduke Joseph, Palatine of Hungary, 
and cousin of the Austrian Emperor. The 
marriage was performed by proxy at 
Schoenbrunn on the 10th of August. The 
bride was then conducted with great state 
to Verviers, on the Belgian frontier, where 
she was delivered over with much cere- 
mony into the custody of the Belgian re- 
presentatives. The civil marriage took 
place in the royal palace at Lacken on the 
22nd, and the religious ceremony followed 
on the same day in the church of S. 
Gudule at Brussels, being performed by 
the Archbishop of Malines. 

The Emperor of Austria was betrothed 
on the 19th of August at Ischl to the 
Princess Elizabeth Amelia Eugenia, se- 
cond daughter of Maximilian Duke of Ba- 
varia, and first cousin of the Emperor. 
The bride is only in her sixteenth year, 
but it is stated that the marriage will take 
place in November next. By an imperial 
order the state of siege will cease in Vienna 
and Prague on the Ist of September. 

The disputes between Austria and Swit- 
zerland still remain unsettled, and the 
Swiss Government has ordered active mea- 
sures to be taken for the defence of the 
country. Bellinzona, which commands the 
approach to the two passes of S. Gotthard 
and S. Bernardino, is to be fortified. It 
is very doubtful, however, whether, in the 
event of actual collision, the Swiss Go- 
vernment could hold their ground to the 
south of the Alps for any time. 

The question between Russiaand Turkey 
remains much in the same position as at 
the date of our last notice. It appears, 
however, that the consent of the Porte had 
not been, as we stated, previously obtained 
to the note proposed by the joint mediation 
of England, France, and Austria. The 
Emperor of Russia has consented to ac- 


cept the note as proposed, but it yet 
remains doubtful whether the Porte will 
submit to it without annexing conditions 
as to the prior evacuation of the principa- 
lities which will not be acceptable to the 
Emperor. In the meantime the main body 
of the Russian army has marched through 
Moldavia into Wallachia, and has estab- 
lished itself on the northern bank of the 
Danube, fortifying some islands in the 
river which, it is said, belong to Turkey. 
This army is reported to consist of 110,000 
men with 32 batteries. The Hospodar of 
Moldavia has notified to the Porte that the 
principality considers itself independent of 
Turkey, and will withhold the payment of 
tribute. A similar resolution, it was ex- 
pected, would be signified by Wallachia. 
The Russian Government has, moreover, 
decreed that those principalities shall have 
the assistance of a Board of Government 
to be appointed by the Czar. 

The Russians are preparing for another 
campaign against the insurgents of the 
Caucasus, aud have demanded from the 
Shah of Persia the cession of a province 
on the shores of the Caspian Sea in satis- 
faction of an alleged debt. 

The Exhibition of the Crystal Palace 
at New York was opened on the 14th of 
July by the President of the United States, 
attended by several of his ministers, the 
Governors of States, and other authorities. 
Sir Charles Lyell, Professor Wilson, Mr. 
Dilke, and other foreign commissioners 
were present, but Lord Ellesmere was un- 
fortunately confined to his hotel by illness. 
The ceremony commenced with a prayer 
offered by the Right Rev. W. Wainwright, 
Bishop of New York; after which Mr. 
Sedgwick, the president of the Association 
for the Exhibition, made a very eloquent 
address, to which the President responded ; 
and the Hallelujah chorus was then per- 
formed by the sacred music societies. The 
American Exhibition is a private specula- 
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tion, under a charter granted by the le- 
gislature to a company calling themselves 
the ‘‘ Association for the Exhibition of the 
Industry of all Nations ;’’ but the stock 
is distributed into so many hands, that it 
gains much of the character of a national 
undertaking. The building is entirely con- 
structed of iron and glass; its general 
idea is a Greek Cross, surmounted by a 
dome at the intersection. Each diameter 
of the cross is 365 feet long, and each 
arm of the cross is on the ground plan 
149 feet broad, divided into a central nave 
and aisles. The central portion is carried 
up to the height of 67 feet: the central 
dome is 100 feet in diameter, and on the 
outside, with the lantern, 149 feet high. 
The exterior angles of the building are 
ingeniously filled up with a triangular 
leau-to, 24 feet high, which gives the 
ground plan an octagonal shape. At each 
angle is an octagonal tower 8 feet in di- 
ameter, and 75 feet high. The building 
contains, on the ground floor, 111,000 
square feet of space, and in its galleries 
62,000 square feet more, making a total 
area of 173,000 square feet, for the pur- 
poses of exhibition. 

On the 15th of July a destructive earth- 
quake took place at Cumana, in Venezu- 
ela. A great part of the city is in ruins, 
and about 800 persons were estimated to 
have perished, among whom was Colonel 
Paez and a company of artillery. The 
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disaster is said to have put a stop to the 
civil war. 

The blockade of Buenos Ayres ceased 
on June 20, by Urquiza’s squadron going 
over to the legal government. Urquiza's 
resources are said to be quite exhausted, 
and there appears a prospect of a return 
of peace to this unfortunate locality. 

From Judia we hear that the King of 
Ava has made submission and begged for 
peace. This result has been brought about 
by the blockade of the river Irawaddy, 
which had nearly caused a famine in Bur- 
mah. The British Government is to be 
confirmed in the possession of Pegu, and 
the army has been ordered to be placed on 
a peace establishment. 

Sir Charles Grey has been recalled from 
the government of Jamaica. He is suc- 
ceeded by Henry Barkly, esq. whose ad- 
ministration of British Guiana under cir- 
cumstances of similar difficulty has been 
signaily successful. 

The accounts from the Cape of Good 
Hope continue peaceful. The new consti- 
tution was legally promulgated on the Ist 
of July, and appears to give satisfaction 
to the colonists. 

The gold diggings of Australia continue 
as productive as ever. All prices, especially 
at Port Philip, have risen enormously, and 
great distress has been experienced by 
newly-arrived emigrants. 
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July 27. A large circus or amphitheatre 
upwards of 270 feet in circumference, 
which had been erected in the gardens of 
the Rosemary- Branch, in Islington fields, 
was destroyed by fire. Its erection had 
cost between 3000/. and 4000/. 

On the same day the streets of London 
presented an extraordinary appearance, in 
consequence of the total withdrawal of the 
public Cabriolets, which are now 3000 in 
number. It occasioned very great incon- 
venience at the railway stations. The 
object of the proprietors was to make 
better terms in the Public Carriages Bill 
then pending in Parliament. The strike 
continued for four days, when, on the 
evening of the 30th of July, the Com- 
mittee of the Trade came to a resolution 
to resume their work. The government 
conceded the principal point of their de- 
mands, namely, a back-fare for distances 
beyond four miles in a radius from Charing- 
cross. The fare for two persons is reduced 
to 6d. a mile, with an additional 6d. for 
the whole hiring for every person above 


two, and two children are to be considered 
as one adult person. The proprietor of 
every hackney carriage or metropolitan 
stage-carriage who sball withdraw his car- 
riage from hire for two consecutive days 
in one week, without just cause, will be 
liable to a penalty of 20s. for each day, 
and the licence to be suspended, or re- 
called, at the discretion of the Commis- 
sioners of Police. In case a proprietor 
intends to withdraw his cab from hire, he 
must previously give ten days’ notice. 
Aug. 1. Judgment was given in the 
case of the Earl of Guildford, Master of 
the Hospital of St. Cross, near Win- 
chester. The Master of the Rolls de- 
scribed the Consuetudinarium of 1696, on 
which the charity had since been adminis- 
tered on, as one of the most nefarious 
deeds the court had ever seen,—a most 
wicked and shameful perversion of benevo- 
lent intentions; and said that his judg- 
ment should this time be clear and unmis- 
takeable. An injunction must be granted 
to restrain the granting of any leases or 
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fines of the property of the charity, and 
an inquiry would be directed as to the 
leases now existing, and as to the present 
state of the institution and the appropria- 
tion of its funds. The court could not go 
further back in calling for accounts than 
the filing of the information. From that 
time, however, the master would be called 
upon to account for all the rents received 
by him, and for the expenses of keeping 
the buildings in repair, &c. The master 
would not be called upon to pay costs, but 
he would not, of course, receive any. The 
costs of the Bishop of Winchester would 
come out of the funds. 

On the same day the Master of the 
Rolls also gave judgment in the case of 
the Ewelme Hospita/, which was to deter- 
mine whether the right of presentation 
to the mastership rested in the Crown or 
in the University of Oxford, or in the 
Earl of Macclesfield, who, in 1821, pur- 
chased the manor of the Crown. James I. 
had granted by letters patent the right of 
presentation to the University of Oxford. 
This right had not been disturbed, and 
the judgment of the court must be that in 
the University it still continued, and that 
a scheme for the better managemnt of the 
Charity should be referred to the Master. 

Aug. 3. A hall erected in Thurland 
Street, Nottingham, was formally opened 
by the Mayor and Corporation as a 
General Exchange. <A public dinner after- 
wards took place, at which the members for 
the town, Mr. Walter and Mr. Cheetham, 
were present. 

Aug. 11. Queen Victoria reviewed a 
great war-flect at Spithead, in the presence 
of a floating crowd which fairly represented 
the English nation,—its most spirited 
gentry in their yachts; its flourishing 
traders in the commercial steamers; its 
sturdy sailors in their own ships; and the 
two Houses of Parliament in vessels spe- 
cially assigned to them. In the last ex- 
perimental squadron of 1845 there was but 
one screw steamer. Of the twenty-five ships 
asseinbled on this occasion three were great 
ships-of-the-line of the old construction, 
nine were propelled by paddles, thirteen 
by screw. There were no less than 1076 
guns, the smallest 32-pounders, but as 
large as the largest used in the great sea- 
fights by which our ancestors won the 
sovereignty of theseas. The largest throw 
84-pound shells, which would be 104- 
pounders if solid shot were used ; and the 
frightful destructiveness of these missiles 
may be imagined, exploding on concussion 
according to Captain Moorsom’s recent 
invention. There were employed the power 
of 9680 horses, (nominally, but in reality 
nearly double that amount,) 40,207 tons 
of shipping, and ships’ companies that 


should altogether have amounted to 10,423 
hands, although the actual numbers pro- 
bably fell short of that by 1000. The 
weight of force embodied in such a fleet is 
perhaps only paralleled by the range to 
which its operations can now extend, and 
by the increase to the rapidity and certainty 
of its movements. Over this machine, 
gigantic in its dimensions and power, the 
commanding mind is enabled to carry its 
control to every part, by a perfection of 
discipline and training, animated with a 
hearty and obedient. intelligence. There 
is not the slightest reason to suppose that 
the race of Englishmen endowed with naval 
genius, which has been ever found when 
wanting, from the day of Blake to that of 
Nelson, is extinct; but never yet did any 
Nelson wield in his hand so suggestive a 
machinery. 

The Military Camp at Chobham was 
broken up on Saturday the 20th August, 
the total number of 16,000 men, in two 
divisions, having been exercised there 
during the summer. The General Com- 
manding in Chief has conveyed to Lieut.- 
Gen. Lord Seaton and the officers and men 
the Queen’s approbation of their military 
training on all the occasions when Her 
Majesty passed the troops in review, and 
his own satisfaction at the perfect state of 
discipline which they have exhibited. 

Aug. 14. A fearful fire occurred at 
Dover, on the premises of Messrs. Walker 
and Co. oil-merchants and seed-crushers, 
situate under the cliffs. The heat of the 
flames detached large masses of chalk, and 
it was feared that many persons had been 
crushed by their fall: but the alarm fortu- 
nately proved groundless. 

Aug. 15. A very serious accident oc- 
curred in the Crystal Palace at Sydenham, 
where the works were proceeding for the 
great arches intended to span the North 
transept. They are of 120 feet span, and 
the men were at work at the height of 102 
feet from the floor. The trusses had been 
erected for seven arches, and two arches 
were already in their place. The latter 
remained firm, but the fifth, sixth, and 
seventh trusses suddenly gave way, carry- 
ing with them about twenty men, of whom 
ten were killed on the spot, and two others 
have since died in Guy’s Hospital. One 
man escaped without any serious injury. 
Two coroner’s inquests have returned ver- 
dicts of Accidental Death. None of the 
engineers or workmen who have been ex- 
amined have been able to assign a cause 
for the accident, all the materials and 
workmanship being pronounced of the 
best description. Sir Charles Fox stated 
that he had previously raised arches of 
greater span (265 feet) on a permanent 
bridge of the Great Northern Railway. 
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On the 19th Aug. the House of Lords 
delivered its judgment in the great case of 
Egerton v. Brownlow, in which property 
to the amount of 2,000,000/. was con- 
cerned, in favour of the present Lord Al- 
ford. Lord Lyndhurst moved that the 
condition in the Earl of Bridgewater’s 
will, which directed a forfeiture of the es- 
tates in case the late Lord Alford should 
die without acquiring the title of Marquess 
or Duke of Bridgewater, was a condition 
‘* subsequent,’’ and being against ‘ pub- 
lic policy,” could not be enforced. The 
judgment moved by Lord Lyndhurst was 
carried, although the Lord Chancellor and 
a majority of the Judges’ opinions were 
that the proviso was a condition precedent. 
Lords Brougham, Truro, and St. Leonard’s 
coincided with Lord Lyndhurst. 

Aug. 20. This day the session of Par- 
liament was closed by commission, when 
the Lord Chancellor read the following 
Speech on the part of her Majesty :— 


“ My Lords and Gentlemen,—We are commanded 
by Her Majesty to release you from your attend- 
ance in Parliament, and at the same time to ex- 
press Her Majesty’s cordial approbation of the zeal 
and assiduity with which, during a protracted and 
laborious session, you have applied yourselves to 
the consideration of many subjects of great im- 
portance to the public welfare. 

“ Her Majesty has seen with much satisfaction 
that, by the remission and reduction of taxes 
which tended to cramp the operations of trade and 
industry, you have given fresh extension to a 
system of beneficent legislation, and have largely 
increased the means of obtaining the necessaries 
of life. The provision which you have made for 
meeting the demands of the public service, not 
only in the present but also in future years, is of a 
nature to give permanent stability to our finances, 
and thereby to aid in consolidating the strength 
and resources of the empire. The buoyant state 
of the revenue, and the steady progress of our 
foreign trade, are proofs of the wisdom of the com- 
mercial policy now firmly established ; while the 
prosperity which pervades the great trading and 
producing classes, happily without even a partial 
exception, affords continued and increasing evi- 
dence of the enlarged comforts of the people. 

* The measure which you have passed for the 
future government of India has been readily sanc- 
tioned by Her Majesty, in the persuasion that it 
will prove to have been wisely framed, and that it 
is well calculated to promote the improvement and 
welfare of Her Majesty’s Eastern dominions. 

“ Her Majesty regards with peculiar satisfaction 
the provision you have made for the better ad- 
ministration of Charitable Trusts. The obstacles 
which existed to the just and beneficial use of 
property set apart for the purposes of charity and 
of education have been a serious public evil, to 
which Her Majesty is persuaded that, in your 
wisdom, you have now applied an efficient remedy. 

“ Gentlemen of the House of Commons,—We are 
commanded by Her Majesty to thank you for the 
supplies which you have granted for the service 
of the present year, and for the provision which 
you have made for the defence of the country both 
by sea and Jand. Her Majesty will apply them 
with a due regard to economy, and consistently 
with that spirit which has at all times made our 
national security the chief object of her care. 

“* My Lords and Gentlemen,—Her Majesty com- 
mands us to inform you that she continues to 
receive from her allies the assurance of their un- 
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abated desire to cultivate the most friendly rela- 
tions with this country. 

‘It is with deep interest and concern that Her 
Majesty has viewed the serious misunderstanding 
which has recently arisen between Russia and the 
Ottoman Porte. The Emperor of the French has 
united with Her Majesty in earnest endeavours to 
reconcile differences, the continuance of which 
might involve Europe in war. Acting in concert 
with her allies, and relying on the exertions of the 
Conference now assembled at Vienna, Her Ma- 
jesty has good reason to hope that an honourable 
arrangement will speedily be accomplished. 

“* Her Majesty rejoices in being able to announce 
to you the termination of the war on the frontiers 
of the settlement of the Cape of Good Hope, and 
she trusts that the establishment of representative 
government in that colony may lead to the de- 
velopment of its resources, and enable it to make 
efficient provision for its future defences. 

“We are also commanded to congratulate you 
that, by the united exertions of the naval and 
military forces of Her Majesty and the East India 
Company, the war in Burmah has been brought 
to an‘honourable and successful issue. The ob- 
jects of the war having been fully attained, and 
due submission made by the Burmese Govern- 
ment, peace has been proclaimed. 

‘Her Majesty contemplates with grateful satis- 
raction and thankfulness to Almighty God, the 
tranquillity which prevails throughout her domi- 
nions, together with that peaceful industry and 
obedience to the laws which insure the welfare of 
allfclasses of her subjects.'j It is the first desire of 
Her Majesty to promote the advance of every so- 
cial improvement, and, with the aid of your wis- 
dom, still further to extend the prosperity and 
happiness of her people.” 


“.. The Times enumerates as the most pro- 
minent results of the Session, that it has 
settled for ever the long-vexed question of 
Free Trade, abolished a heavy duty on 
Soap, reduced one on Tea, re-arranged 
the Income Tax and provided a permanent 
substitute, moiified the greater part of 
our Customs and Excise, including those 
very important parts which relate to the 
public press of the country and the public 
vehicles of the metropolis ; remodelled the 
constitution of our Indian Empire, re- 
moved the last restrictions on Navigation, 
and rescued the management of Charitable 
Trusts from malversation. 

The Corporation of London are now 
actively engaged forming the New Smith- 
jield Market in Copenhagen-fields. The 
ground has been purchased for 65,000/. 
and Copenhagen House and grounds are 
now entirely gone. The sewerage has 
been contracted for by the Commissioners 
of Sewers, and the works have already 
commenced. The entire cost of the erec- 
tion of the new market will be 343,2217. ; 
it will contain lairs for 3,000 bullocks, 
and pens for 42,000 sheep; the income 
from tolls, rent, &c. is put down at 
18,3507. ; the annual cost of management 
is estimated at 4,350/. leaving a clear an- 
nual income of 14,000/. to the Corpora- 
tion. It is expected that the new market 
will be completed and ready for opening 
at Midsummer, 1854, 














GazeTTe PREFERMENTS. 

July 26. Brevet, Capt. E. Roche, half-pay 
Unatt. (late on Statf of Major-Gen. Sir J. 
Thackweil, G.C.B.), to have the rank of Major 
in the Army. 

July 27. Royal Artillery, Lieut.-Col. T. 
Gienthen to be Colonei; brevet Lieut.-Col. 
C. Hi. Burnaby to be Lieut.-Coionel. 

July 29. Brevet, Capt. J.D. G. Tulloch, h. p. 
84th Foot, serving with local rank of Major 
(Military Superintendent of Pensioners in 
North America), to have the local rank of 
Lieut.-Colonel in Norih America; Capt. J. J. 
Graham, h. p. Unatt., Staff Officer of Pensioners 
at London, Canada West, to be Majer in the 
Army. 

July 29. 12th Dragoons, brevet Lieut.-Col. 
W. H. ‘Tottenham to be Lieut.-Colonei; Capt. 
D. A Monro to be Major; Major L. ee to 
be Major.—43d Foot, brevet Lieut.-Col. K. N 
Phillips to be Lieut.-Colonel; brevet Major G. 
Talbot to be Major. — 74th Foot, Major G. 
Monkiand to be Lieut.-Colonel ; brevet Major 
F. W. L. Hancock to be Major. 

2d Royal. Cheshire Miijitia, Capt. George 
Francis Stuart, late of 49th Foot, and Capt. 
George Cornwall Legb, M.P., from the Ist 
Kegiment of Royal Cheshire Militia, to be 
Majors.—Devon Militia Artillery, William Hole 
to be Major.—Durham Militia Artillery, H. 
Stobart, esq., late of Royal Artillery, to be 
Captain Commandant, with the rank of Major. 
—Mid-Lotbian Yeomanry Cavalry, Lord Aber- 
dour to be Lieut.-Colonel Commandant.— 
Artillery Battalion of Sussex Militia, Lieut.- 
Col. George Kirwan Carr to be Lieut.-Colonel 
Commandant.—2d Warwickshire Militia, J. 
Atty, esq., late Capt. 52d Foot, to be Major.— 
The Duke of Wellington to be Lieut.-Colonel 
Commandant of the Victoria Rifles, and George 
Drammond, esq. Duc de Melfort, to be Major 
in the same. 

Aug.1. William John Law, esq. to be Chief 
Commissioner for the Relief of Insolvent 
Debtors, vice Reynolds, esq. resigned.—Fran- 
cis Stack Murphy, esq. serjeant-at-law, to be 


one of the Commissioners for the Relief of 


Insolvent Debtors. 

Aug. 3. The Hon. Frederick Bruce, now 
Chargé d’Affaires and Consul-General to the 
Oriental Republic of the U ~~ aed to be Agent 
and Consul-General + Eg 

Aug. 5. 94th Foot, Major- ies W. Staveley, 
C.B. to be Colonel. 

Aug. 8. The Right Hon. Duncan M‘Neill, 
Lord Justice General of Scotland, sworn of the 
Privy Council.—The Rev. William Parsons 
Warburton, M.A. to be one of Her Majesty’s 
Inspectors of Schools.—Knighted,John Forbes, 
esq. M.D., D.C.L., and F. RS. +, Physician to 
Her Majesty’s Household, and Physician Ex- 
traordinary to his Royal Highness Prince 
Albert; and James Lomax Bardsley, esq. M.D. 
of a 

Aug. 9. Sir Henry Barkly, K.C.B, (some 
time Governor of British Guiana), to be Cap- 
tain-General and Governor-in-Chief of Jamaica 
and its dependencies. 

Aug.10. Francis Karlof Wemyss and March 
to be Lieutenant and Sheriff Principal of the 
shire of Peebles.—The 33d Regiment of Foot 
to bear on the regimental colour and appoint- 


ments the crest and motto of the late Duke of 


Wellington. 

Aug. 12. ‘The Rey. George Winne Langmead, 
Officiating Chaplain to the Camp of Chobham’ 
to be a Commissioned Chaplain to the Forces’ 
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PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 








—Lieut.-Col. Arthur Cunliffe Pole, of the 63d 
Foot, has assumed the name of Van Notten, 
and is to be styled Arthur Cunliffe Van Notten 
Pole. 

Aug. 15. Royal Marines, brevet Major Tho- 
mas Hurdle, Capt. Thomas Peard Dwyer, Capt. 
William ee and Capt. John Land to be 
Lieut.-Colonels 

Aug. 16. The Right Rev. William Lord 
Bishop of Limerick, the Right Hon. John 
Hatchell, and Montifort Longfield, esq. Q.C., 
to be Commissioners of National Education in 
Ireland, vice the Archbishop of Dublin, Mr. 
Blackburne, and Baron Greene.—Thomas Gra- 
ham, esq. to be Crown Commissioner, Sur- 
veyor, and Engineer, for the Turks and Caicos 
Islands.—William S. Field, esq. to be Sub-Col- 
lector of Customs at Port Elizabeth ; and Louis 
Henry Meurant, esq. to be Resident Magis- 
trate of Stockenstroim District, in the division 
of Fort Beaufort, in the Cape of Good Hope.— 
John Bird, esq. to be Chief Clerk in the office 
of the Colonial Secretary, and Clerk of the 
Legisiative Council; and George Macleroy, 
esq. to be Registrar of Deeds for Natal in South 
Africa. 

Aug. 20. ‘The Right Hon. Sir John Romilly, 
Master of the Rolis, Sir William Erle and Sir 
Charles Crompton, Knt. Justices of the Queen’s 
Bench, the Hon. Henry Fitzroy, Henry Singer 
Keating, esq. Q.C., John Herbert Koe, esq. 
Q.C., Alfred Septimus Dowling, esq. serjeant- 
at- law, John Pitt Taylor, esq., and Joseph 
Randolph Mullings, esq., to be Commissioners 
for inquiring into the state and practice of 
County Courts. 

Aug. 23. The Right Hon. Spencer Horatio 
Walpole, Sir George Rose, Knt., Clement Tud- 
way Swanston, esq. Q.C., Mathew Xp 7M 
Hill, esq. Q.C., James Bacon, esq. Q.C., Ed- 
ward Holroyd, esq. Commissioner of Bank- 
ruptcy, Edward Cooke, esq. barrister-at-law, 
and George Carr Glyn, esq., to be Commis- 
sioners for inquiring into the Law of Bank- 
ruptcy.—William Nanson Welsby, esq. bar- 
rister-at-law, William John Williams, ~ In- 
spector of Prisons, and William Baly, 1.D 
Medical Superintendent of Millbank Prison, 
to be Commissioners for inquiring into Bir- 
mingham Borough Prison. 

Aug. 24. Brevet, Major-Gen. W. Stavely to 
have local rank of Lieut.-General at Madras 
(where he has been appointed "a ey" -in- 
Chief ).—Major-Gen. J. Jackson, K.H. to have 
local rank of Lieut.-General at the Cape of 
Good Hope. 





Henry Appleton Wallis, esq. to be one of the 
Sheriffs of London and Middlesex, vice Turnley. 


Members returned to serve in Parliament. 


Clitheroe.—Legendre Nich. Starkie, jun. esq. 
Cork.—F. M. Beamish, esq. 
Dungarvan.—John Francis Maguire, esq. 
Peterborough.—Thomson Hankey, jun. esq. 
Staffordsh. (South).—tHion. E. K. Littleton. 
Stamford.—Lord Robert Gascoigne Cecil. 





Naval PREFERMENTS. 
Aug. 1. Lieut. George O. Popplewell to be 
Commander in the Inflexible. d 
Aug. 2. Comm. J. M. D. Skene to the Phi- 
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recently promoted from First Lieutenant of 
the Phaeton to the President 50. 

Aug.8. Rear-Adm. David Price to be Com- 
mander-in-Chief in the Pacific, and Capt. 
Richard Burridge, his flag-Captain, in the 
President 50. 

Aug. 15. Comm. William Houston Stewart 
(ase), to the Prince Regent 90, at Portsmouth; 

mm. Thomas Wilson (1843), to the rank of 
Captain; Lieut. Elphinston D’O. D’A. Aplin 
(1845), to the rank of Commander. 

Aug. 19. Capt. Henry Byam Martin, C.B. 
is promoted to be a Commodore of the Second 
Class, and appointed to hoist his broad pen- 
dant on board the Duke of Wellington, 131, 
screw steamship, as a mark of Her Majesty’s 
approbation of the distinguished part he per- 
formed at the recent review of the Fleet.— 
The following promotions also have been made 
on the same occasion: Comm. Henry Caldwell 
(1847), of the Prince Regent 90, to the rank of 
Captain; Lieut. George Mason (1827), First 
Lieutenant of the Victory flag ship at Ports- 
mouth, and David Miller (1840), First Lieu- 
tenant of the Duke of Wellington, to the rank 
of Commander; Henry E. Bacon (1850), First 
Mate of the Prince Regent, and Charles R. 
Tuckey (i851), First Mate of the Duke of Wel- 
lington, to the rank of Lieutenants.—Capt. 
Hon. Fred. T. Pelham (1840), to command the 
Blenheim 60, screw steam-guardship. 





EccLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 


Hon. and Rev. F. N. Clements, Hon. Canon of 
Durham. 

Hon. and Rev. J. H. Nelson, St. Mary R. 
Trimley, Suffolk. 

Ven. J. Sandford, Grimley V. w. Hallow C. 
and Christ’s Chapel, Worcester. 

Rev. J. A. Sellar, Canonry of Perth, and Rector 
of the Cathedral Grammar School. 

Rev. H. H. Westmore, Minor Canon of Man- 
chester. 

Rev. H. Alford, Quebec Chapel, Marylebone. 

Rev. F. E. Arden, West Beckham P.C. Norfolk. 

Rev. W. R. Arrowsmith, Byton R. Herefordsh. 

Rev. C. B. Barrow, Barwell R. w. Stapleton C. 
and Moreton C. Leicestershire. 

Rev. A. H. Bellman, Henham Y. Essex. 

Rev. A. Braddell, St. Martin-at-Palace P.C. 
Norwich. 

Rev. T. Brooke, Ballyseedy V. dio. Ardfert. 

Rev. G. Brown, St. John’s P.. Darlington, 
Durham. 

Rev. J. Buckley, Sopworth R. Wiits. 

Rev. W. Callendar, Blackmore P.C. Essex. 

Rev. C. H. Carr, St. John P.C. Limehouse, 
Middlesex. 

Rev.R.Collis,Clontuskart R.andV.dio.Clonfert. 

Rev. J. Coombes, St. Mary Magdalene V. 
Wiggenhall, Norfolk. 

Rev. W. Craig, Free Church P.C. Derry. 

Rev.G. B. Dawson, Gilbertstown R. w. Aghade 
dio. Leighlin. 

Rey. R. Dugdale, Cross-Canonby P.C, Cumb. 

Rey. W. E. Edwards, Orleton V. Herefordsh. 

Rev. E. K. Elliott, Broadwater R. Sussex. 

Rev. J. E. A. Fenwick, Christ Church P.C. 
Needwood, Staffordshire. 

Rev. K. Gale, St. Andrew P.C. North Horton, 
Yorkshire. 

Rev. F. Gipps, Corbridge V. w. Halton C. 
Northumberland. 

Rev. G, Hales, Birch P.C. Lancashire. 

Rey. E. Hanson, Thaxted V. Essex. 

Rev. L. M. Hogg, Cranford St. Andrew R. w. 
St. John R. Northamptonshire. 

Rev. W. Holdsworth, Clifton R. Notts. 

Rev. R. C. Hubbersty, Helpstone V. North- 
amptonshire. 

Rey. J. Hughes, Longcot P.C. Berks, 
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Rev.W.G. F. Jenkyn, Ingatestone R. w. Butts- 

ag P.C. Essex. 

Rev. J. Jerram, Fleet R. Lincolnshire. 

Rev. P. Jones, Hindley P.C. Lancashire. 

Rev. T. Jones, All Hallows R. Lombard Street, 
London. 

Rev. R. Kent, Burley-Dam P.C. Cheshire. 

Rev. J. Langdon, Mudford V. Somerset. 

Rev. J. Lee, Far-Forest P.C. Worcestershire. 

Rev. 8S. H. Lee-Warner, Houghton-in-the-Holé 
V. Norfolk. 

Rev. J. W. Lester, Ashton Hayes P.C. Chesh. 

Rev. J. Lewes, St. John P.C. Charlton Road, 
Blackheath. 

Rev. R. Lowe, Kiltoom U. dio. Elphin. 

Rev. A. J. Macleane, Charicombe R. Somerset. 

Rev. B. A. Marshall, St. Cuthbert P.C. Carlisle. 

Rey. W. H. Milner, Horncastle V. Lincolnsh. 

Kev. W. Morton, Penkhull P.C. Staffordshire. 

Rev.W. H. Nason, Rathcormack R. dio.Cloyne. 

Rev. S. Newall, Clifton-upon-Dunsmore V. w. 
Brownsover C. Warwickshire. 

Rev. P. S. Newell, East Lydford R. Somerset. 

Rev. W. Nicol, Denton P.C. Lancashire. 

Rev. M. O. Norman, Harby R. Leicestershire, 

Rev. J. Nunn, Thorndon R. Suffolk. 

Rev. E. J. Phipps, Stansfield R. Suffolk. 

Rev. J. F. Pizey, Bozeat V. w. Strixton R. 
Northamptonshire. 

Rev. H. A. Plow, Weild P.C. Hants. 

Rev. W. S. Prout, Lakenheath V. Suffolk. 

Rev. C. M. Robins, Holy Trinity P.C. Crock- 
ham Hill, Westerham, Kent. 

Rev. J. Rowlands, Grimstone R. Norfolk. 

Rev. J. Serjeant, North Petherwin V. Devon. 

Rev. 8S. H. Sherard, Chideock Chapelry, Dorset. 

Rev. J. Taylor, Croxton-Keyrial V. Leicestersh. 

Rev. H.P. ‘Thomas, Nash R. w. Upton C. Pemb. 

Rev. F. Thorpe, St. Peter’s P?.C. Charlotte 
Street, Pimlico, London. 

Rev. W. P. Trevelyan, Broomfield P.C. Som. 

Rev. A. Watson, Barrhead. 

Rev. J. WV. Wenn, Wickhambrook VY. Suffolk. 

Rev. E. Whitehead, Godmanstone R. Dorset. 

Rev. H. J. Wilkinson, Troutbeck P.C. Westm. 

Rev. P. A. L. Wood, Devizes R. Wilts. 

Rev. J. Wynne, Warnford it. Hants. 

Te Chaplaincies. 

Rev. J. W. L. Bampfield, H.M.S. Imaum, 
Jamaica. 

Rev. 8. Beal (and Naval Instructor) H.M.S. 
Sybille, Devonport. 

Rey. J. L. Gilborne, Fulham Union, Middx. 

Rey. T. James (Examining) to the Bishop 
of Bath and Wells. 

Rev. W. F. J. Kaye (R. of Riseholme), to the 
Bishop of Lincoln. 

Rev. H. Kitton, Walsingham House of Correc- 
tion, Norfolk. 

Rey. G. W. Langmead, to H.M. Forces. 

Rev. J. Sedgwick, to the Earl of Guilford. 

Rev. J. W. Watson, to the English at Thun, 
Switzerland. 

Rey. C. H. Wilson, to the Earl of Stair. 
Jollegiate and Scholastic Appointments. 

Rey. P. V. M. Filleul, Warden of Christ’s 
College, Van Diemen’s Land. 

Rev. J. Harris, Head-Mastership of the King’s 
School, Chester. 

Rev. H. Holden, Head-Mastership of the Cathe- 
dral School, Durham. 

Rev. R. P. Smith, Head-Mastership of the Pro- 
prietaryGrammarSchool, Kensington, Middx. 

Rev. C. W. Underwood, Vice-Principal of the 
Collegiate Schools, Liverpool. 

Rev. R. L., Watson, Head-Mastership of the 
Grammar School, Kimbolton, Hants. 





Rev. W. P. Warburton, to be one of H.M. 
Inspectors of Schools. 

Rev. Mr. Weldon, to the Gaelic Episcopal 

Mission, dio. Glasgow and Galloway. 
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BIRTHS. 


June 18. At Hong Kong, the wife of the 
Bishop of Victoria, a son. 

July 7. At Coburg, Canada West, the wife 
of Sir Edw. Poore, Bart. a son and heir.—— 
At Crowsley park, Oxf. the wife of Henry Bas- 
kerville, esq. a dau.——8. At Wolverton pk. 
Bucks, the wife of J. E. McConnell, esq.adau. 
—10. At Brighton, the Baroness de Linden, 
adau.——At Buckland, Dover, the wife of Capt. 
Morier, R.N. a son.——15. At Port Royal, 
Jamaica, the wife of John Maryon Wilson, esq. 
3rd W. I. Regt. a dau.——16. At Staunton 
Harold, the Countess of Ferrers, a son. ——17. 
At Wroxham place, Norfolk, Mrs. Henry Mor- 
gan, a dau.— 20. At Attleburgh, Norf. the 
wife of the Rev. Alfred Bowyer Smyth, a son. 
——21. In Thurloe sq. the Countess de Zuy- 
len de Nyevelt, a son.——At Ickworth, Lady 
Arthur Hervey, a dau.——22. At Leamington, 
the wife of the Rev. H.C. Knightley, a son. 
—At Blithfield, the Hon. Mrs. Bagot, a dau. 
—At Tortworth park, Glouc. the Hon. Mrs. 
Percy Moreton, a dau.——23. At Cranley rec- 
pg Surrey, the Han. Mrs. Sapte, a son. -— 
In Berkeley sq. the wife of John Martin, esq. 
M.P. a dau.—24. At Harwich, the wife of 
Francis Beaufort, esq. C.E. a son.——25. At 
Grosvenor square, Lady Anna Gore Langton, 
a dau.——27. In Upper Harley st. Mrs. Wil- 
liam Holland, a son.——29. At Thorndon, 
Lady Petre, a dau.——At York, the wife of 
Capt. R. Quin, R.N. a dau.—In Endsleigh 
street, the wife of W. Atherton, esq. M.P. a 
dau.—30. The wife uf the Hon. and Rev. 
J.T. Boscawen, a dau.—-31. At Croston pk. 
Lady Adelaide de Trafford, a son and heir.—— 
Mrs. Gordon Cumming, of Altyre, a dau. 

Aug. 1. In Grosvenor crescent, Mrs. An- 
trobus,adau.—2. In Grosvenor sq. London, 
Lady Charles Lennox Fitz-Roy, a dau.——At 
Purley, Berks, Lady Lope, a son.——3. At 
Wootton, Som. the wife of George Fownes 
Luttrell, esq. a dau.——4. At St. Leonard’s- 
on-Sea, the wife of Anthony Denny, esq. a son 
and heir. 5. In Euston sq. the wife of the 
Rev. James Hamilton, D.D. a dau.——At the 
Admiralty, Lady Hermione Graham, a dau. 
—8. At Wellington, the Hon. Mrs. Wal- 
rond, a dau.——At the Rectory, St. George’s 
Hanover sq. Mrs. Howarth, a son.—9. At 
Taunton, the wife of the Rey. Richard Mant, a 
son.——At Putney hill, the wife of Charles 
Warner Lewis, esq. barrister-at law, twin sons. 
At Leigh rectory, the wife of the Rev. C. R. 
Harrison, a son and dau.——10. At Earlham 
lodge, Norf. the wife of the Rev. Wm. Hay 
Gurney, a dau. —In Curzon st. Mrs. Dickin- 
son, a dau.——11. At Lee, Kent, the wife of 
Penruddocke Wyndham, esq. a dau.——12. At 
Upper Brook st. Lady Frances Lloyd, a son. 
——13. In London, Lady Clarence Paget, a 
son.——15. At Sketton hall, Lady Burghley, 
a dau.——16. At Bourne park, Kent, the wife 
of Matthew Bell, esq. a son.——17. At Sur- 
biton hill, Kingston-on-Thames, the wife of 
Charles Sumner, esq. a son.——At Corfe Mul- 
Jen, Dorset, Mrs. Ford Lane, a dau.——18. In 
Lower Seymour st. the wife of Lieut.-Col. 
Birch Reynardson, a dau.——In Lowndes sq. 
Lady Mary Egerton, a dau.—20. At Hilton 
park, Mrs. George Vernon, a dau. 








MARRIAGES. 


April 23. At Dinapore, Bengal, Wm. Chas. 
Owen, esq. M.D. of the Seik Regt. of Loo- 
dianah, and second son of the late John Owen, 

. of Field house, co. Staff. to Adelaide-Anne, 
eldest dau. of Lieut.-Col. Wake, 44th N. Inf. 

19. At Miramichi, New Brunswick, 

James Charles Edward Carmichael, esq. only 


11 


son of late John Edward Carmichael, esq. and 
> of Charles Douglass Smith, esq. late 
ieut-.Gov. of Prince ward’s Island, to 
Eliza-Jane, eldest dau. of John Williston, esq. 


1.P. 

26. At Charlotte Town, Prince Edward 
Island, Edward Douglass Harvest, esq. 97th 
Regt. eldest surviving son of Major Harvest, 
Unattached, and grandson of Charles Douglass 
Smith, esq. Jate Lieut.-Governor of Prince 
Edward Island, to Theresa-Maria, eldest sur- 
viving dau. of Capt. the Hon. Ambrose Lane, 
Town Major and Sub-Inspector of Militia, 
P. E. Island, and granddau. of the above C. D. 
Smith, esq. 

June6. At Cambridge, Capt. Robert Henry 
Howard, 9ist Regt. to Louisa, eldest dau. of 
the Rev. Henry Howard, Quendon, Essex. 

7. At St. Pierre, the Rev. Francis Lewis, 
to Jane, widow of the Rev. H. Scudamore Burr. 
—At Brighton, Capt. Puleston, late 14th 
Regt. son and heir of Sir Richard Puleston, 
Bart. to Catherine-Judith, youngest dau. of 
the late Richard Fountayne Wilson, esq. of 
Melton park, co. York. 

8. At Gilling, George Trotter, esq. of Scar- 
borough house, Yorkshire, to Jane-Elizabeth, 
second dau. of John Alderson, esq. of Skeeby 
Grange, near Richmond. 

. At Steynton, Jonathan Rogers Powell, 
esq. of Avelclennan, Pembrokesh. to Fanny- 
Sophia, dau. of Thomas Dumayne, esq. of Mil- 
ford Haven. —— At Corfu, Robert William 
Lowry, esq. Capt. 47th Regt. to Emily-Rohesia, 
dau. of Sir H. G. Ward, Lord High Commis- 
sioner of the lonian Islands.——At St. James’s 
Paddington, Frederic Anelli, esq. of Clifton, to 
Elizabeth, eldest dau. of G. Bartley, esq. 

21. At Clipperfield, Herts, the Rev. G. H. B. 
Gabert, Vicar of Claverley, oy = to Selina- 
Elizabeth, youngest dau. of the late Richard 
Webb Jupp, esq. of Carpenters’ hall, London. 
——At Boldre, fants, Richard Henry Ramus, 
esq. of Cleve, Glouc. son of the late Col. 
Ramus, to Adelaide-Emma, eldest dau. of the 
late Newton Wigney, esq. M.P. for Brighton. 
——At Shrewsbury, the Rev. Geo. London, 
Curate of St. Clement’s Liverpool, to Isabella, 
youngest dau. of the late James Hands, esq. 
of Wolverhampton.——At Bubwith, Francis 
Blake, esq. eldest son of Sir F. Blake, Bart. of 
Tilmouth park, Northumb. to Mary, second 
dau. of the late Rev. Roddam Douglas, of Thor- 
ganby.——At Fenagh, the Rev. J. C. MacDon- 
nell, Rector of Kilsallaghan, and son of the 
Rev. the Provost of Trinity college, Dublin, to 
Charlotte-Henrietta, dau. of the Rev. C. W. 
Doyne, Rector of Fenagh, co. Carlow.——At 
Clyst St. a Devon, the Rev. Charles U¢er- 
marck, Incumbent of Withycombe Raleigh, and 
second son of ‘I. D. Utermarck, esq. of Guern- 
sey, to Rose-Anne, eldest dau. of Henry Porter, 
esq. Winslade house, Devon.——At Postling, 
Kent, the Rev. J. C. Franks, M.A. Curate of 
St. Mary’s Whittlesea, Cambridgesh. to Jane, 
youngest dau. of the late Rev. J. Coates, for- 
merly Fellow of Catherine hall, and Vicar of 
Huddersfield.——At Littleham, Exmouth, the 
Rey. Ludlow Garratt, M.A. son of John Gar- 
ratt, esq. of Bishop’s court, to Anna-Maria, 
dau. ofthe late Ven. George Barnes, D.D.Arch- 
deacon of Barnstaple.——At St. George’s Han- 
over sq. the Rev. Edmond John Morgan, of 
Powyke, Worc. to Jemima second dau. of the 
late Vice-Adm. Maling, of the Elms, Abberley, 
Wore.——At St. George’s Hanover sq. Fitz- 
patrick Henry Vernon, esq. eldest son of the 
Right Hon. RK. V. Smith, M.P. to the Lady 
Albreda-Elizabeth-Wentworth, youngest dau. 
of Earl Fitzwilliam.——At Sculcoates, Hull, the 
Rev. Henry Palmer Leakey, third son of James 
Leakey, esq. late Curate of St. John’s, Hull, 
and now Curate of Beeford, Yorksh. to Eliza- 
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beth, second dau. of the late William West, 
esq. of Hull. 

22. At South Shields, Thomas James Swin- 
burne, esq. to Mary, eldest dau. of the late 
Rev. Robert Birkett, Vicar of Kelloe.——At 
St. George’s, Camberwell, Alfred Carpenter, 
-* of Croydon, to Margaret-Jane, eldest dau. 
of Evan Jones, esq. Marshal of the Admiralty, 
Doctors’ commons.—At Stroud, the Rev. 
William Darke Stanton, M.A. eldest son of the 
late John Stanton, esq. of Haywardsfield, 
Glouc. to Mary, third dau. of C. Stanton, esq. 
of Upfield.—At Norwood, Edward Cooper 
Willis, esq. surgeon, Caius college, Cambridge, 
to Henrietta-Margaret, eldest dau. of Joseph 
Turnley, esq. of the Manor house, Norwood. 
——At Lewisham, Kent, John Hill Williams, 
esq. of Waterloo place, Pall Mali, to Edwina- 
Anua, dau. of Major-Gen. Edward Nicolls, late 
R.M.——At Dublin castle, Edward J. Stopford 
Blair, esq. 13th Light Dragoons, only son of 
Lieut.-Col. Stopford Blair, of Penninghame, 
Wigtonsh. to Elizabeth-Letitia- Morgan, eldest 
dau. of the Very Rev. H. U. Tighe, Dean of 
Leighlin. —— At Swepstone, Leic. the Rev. 
James Bradley Sweet, M.A. Perp. Curate of 
Woodville, Leic. to Emily-Jane, youngest dau. 
of the Rev. John Hallward, M.A. Rector of 
Swepstone and Snarestone.——At Market Bos- 
worth, Evan Herbert Lloyd, esq. of Ferney hall, 
Salop, to Emily-Juliana, youngest dau. of Sir 
Alexander Dixie, Bart. of Bosworth park, Leic. 

23. At Surbiton, Charles Leach, esq. Comm. 
R.N. fourth son of the late Abram Leach, esq. 
of Corston, Pemb. to Elizabeth, second dau. 
of the late Rev. Thomas Owen, A.M. Rector of 
Hodgeston, and Vicar of Llanstadwell.——At 
Brighton, Thomas, eldest son uf Thomas Rout- 
ledge, esq. of Denmark hill, to Matilda, widow 
of the late Augustus L. Steinkopf, esy. of Cam- 
berwell grove——At York, William-Henry, 
eldest son of Richard Wheeler Preston, esq. 
of Beech hill, West Derby, Liverpool, to Emily, 
eldest dau. of William Hudson, esq. proctor of 
York.——At Woodamiansterne, the Kev. Francis 
R. Crowther, M.A. Head-Master of the Dio- 
cesan School, Lincoln, to Anna-Louisa, younger 
dau. of the late Joseph Francis Bessy, esq. of 
Her Majesty’s Exchequer.——At Norton, Derb. 
Henry St. Jolin Haiford, eldest son of Sir 
Henry Halford, Bart. M.P. to Elizabeth-Ur- 
sula, second dau. of the late W. J. Bagshawe, 
esq. of the Oaks, Derb.—At Bishopwear- 
mouth, Alderman Richard Ord, of Stockton, 
to Margaret, eldest surviving dau. of Joseph 
Lumsdon, esq. shipowner.——At Rainhill, near 
Liverpool, Robert Henry Charters, B.A. Mathe- 
matical Master of Sedbergh Grammar School, 
to Charlotte, dau. of the late J. J. Deighton, 
esq. of Cambridge ——At Brighton, the Rev. 
Frederick Charles Cass, eldest son of Frederick 
Cass, esq. of Little Grove, Hertf. to Julia- 
Elizabeth, second dau. of the late William 
Tewart, esq. of Glanton, and Swinhoe, North- 
umberland.——At Exeter, Stuart Murray An- 
derson, esq. Madras Civil Serv. to Jean-Allan- 
Frazer, youngest dau. of Joseph Buckley, esq. 
of Alphington, Devon.—At Eastwood, Notts, 
John, eldest son of Francis Wright, esq. of 
Osmaston manor, Derby, to Emily-Sophia, 
second dau. of the Rev. H. W. Plumptre, Rec- 
tor of Kastwood.——At Hampstead, Enoch 
Harvey, esq. of Liverpool, to Helen-Bourne, 
eldest dau. of the Kev. Edward Tagard, of 
Wildwood.——At All Souls’ Langham pl. Edw. 
Griffiths, esq. of Newcourt, Heref. to Martha, 
only child of the late Robert Card, esq. of 
Madras, and niece of the late John Card, esq. 
of Fitzroy square. 

At Hove, William Dewsnap, esq. sur- 
geon, Chesham, Bucks, younger son of Mark 
Dewsnap, esq. of Hammersmith, to Ellen, 
third dau. of T. W. Elam esq. of Brunswick 
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place, Hove, and Court House, Nutley, Sussex. 
-——At Mereworth, Kent, Mr. John Wickham 
Barnes, surgeon, late of the Royal Westmin- 
ster Ophthalmic Hospital, to Eliza, eldest dau. 
of the late John Walter Violett, esq. solicitor, 
Yatton.——At West Bromwich, Staff. Henry 
Edward Ransom, esq. of New York, fourth son 
of the late William Ransom, esq. of Stow- 
market, to Elizabeth fourth dau. of the late 
James Roberts, esq. of Heath house, West 
Bromwich.——At Greenwich, William Crozier, 
esq. Bengal Medical Service, to Mary-Ann- 
Dorothy, eldest dau. of H. Hughes, esq. 

27. At Chelsea, William Charles Mark Kent, 
esq. only son of William Kent, esq. and grand- 
son of the late Capt. William Kent, R.N. to 
Ann, eldest dau. of Murdo Young, esq. pro- 
prietor of the Sun newspaper. 

28. At Rushbury, Salop, the Rev. H. Gwy- 
ther, Vicar of Yardley, Warw. to Frances, eldest 
dau. of the late Mr. Fewtrell.——At Ferryside, 
Carmarthensh. the Rev. David Lloyd, LL.D. 
Principal of the Presbyterian college, Carmar- 
then, to Ellen, youngest dau. of the late Stephen 
Smith, esq. of Swainby, near Bedale.——At 
Sydenham, Kent, George Cowburne, esq. Lin- 
coln’s inn, to Elizabeth-Loosemore, only sur- 
viving dau. of the late Rev. G. Gregory, Vicar 
of Dunsford, Devon.——At Wrawby, the Rev. 
S. G. Wood, 8.A. Vicar of Keeliby, to Eliza- 
beth, dau. of Edward Mason, esq. of Brigg.—— 
At Painswick, the Rev. Rovert Strong, B.A. to 
Elizabeth-Gulielma, eldest dau. of the late Rev. 
George Way, Minister of the British Chapel 
atgTours.— At Peterborough, John Christo- 
pher Mansel, esq. of Cosgrove, to Katherine- 
Margaret, dau. of the late Rev. Henry Longue- 
ville Mansel.——At Temple Balsall, Warw. the 
Rev. Boteler Chernocke Smith, of Bolus, Salop, 
to Selina-Sarah, youngest dau. of the late Mr. 
Couchman.——At St. George’s Hanover sq. 
John-Morgan-Edwardes, youngest son of the 
late H. R. Jones, esq. of Garthmyl, Montg. to 
et, eldest dau. of Sir William Clay, Bart. 


29. At Little Raveley, John Martin, esq. 
of the Inner Temple, to Emily, eldest dau. of 
P. Martin, esq.—— At Sherborne, Dorset, Brook 
Kay, esq. Capt. 6th Bengal N. Inf. eldest son 
of Sir Brook Kay, Bart. to Eliza, eldest dau. 
of John Percival Willmott, esq. of Westbury. 
— At Newport, Mayo, Edward, second son 
of the Rev. F. H. Maberly, of Stowmarket, to 
Mary, eldest dau. of the Rev. G. R. Gildea, 
Newport rectory.——At the Hague, Robert 
Fraser Turing, esq. eldest son of Sir James 
Henry Turing, Bart. to Catherine-Georgiana, 
second dau. of Walter S. Davidson, esq. ot St. 
James’s st. and Lowndes sq.——At Caundle 
Marsh, H. P. Auber, esq. to Mary-Jane, eldest 
dau. of L. G. St. Lo, esq. of Marsh Court, 
Dorset.—At East Teignmouth, the Kev. 
James Saunders, M.A. of Sidney Sussex coll. 
Camb. and Rector of Week St. Mary, Cornwall, 
to Mary, younger dau. of the late W. B. Sea- 
man, esq. of Vere, Jamaica. 

30. At St. Peter’s Pimlico, Hew Dalrymple 
Fanshawe, esq. Capt. 12th Regt. son of Major- 
Gen. Fanshawe, C.B. to Barbara, youngest 
dau. of Gen. Sir Thomas Bradford, G.C.B. and 
G.C.H.——At Dawlish, Frederick Church, esq. 
to Emma, second dau. of the late Kev. Theo- 
bald Walsh, of Grimblethorpe hall, Linc. and 
Bridge house, Dawiish.——At St. Michael’s 
Pimlico, the Rev. James Bolton, Incumbent of 
St. Paul’s, Kilburn, to Lydia-Louisa, third dau. 
of the late Rev. William W. Pym, Vicar of 
Willian, Herts.——At Hintiesham, the Rev, 
Maurice William Ferdinand, eldest son of the 
Hon. Ferdinand St. John, to Charlotte-Lucy- 
Hamilton, eldest dau. of the late John Dalzeil, 
esq. of Lingo, Fife.—-—At St. George’s Hano- 
ver sq. Capt. George Warburton, R.A. to the 
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Hon. Augusta E. B. Hanbury, sister of Lord 
Bateman.——At Christ Church, St. Pancras, 
the Rev. G. Cosby White, of Chislehurst, Kent, 
to Harriette-Curtis, third dau. of the late Thos. 
Wyatt, esq. of Willenhall, Warw. and East 
Barnet, Herts.——At Hanover, the Rev. A. C. 
Neely, Rector of Ashton, Northamptonsh, to 
Louisa, dau. of the late Samuel Renny, esq. 
solicitor, Dublin.——At Cranbrook, the Rev. 
J. Matthews, of St. David’s college, Lampeter, 
to Charlotte, dau. of the late C. Willis, esq. 
At Croydon, James, son of Daniel Birkett, esq. 
of Upper Clapton, to Matilda, third dau. of 
John Simm Smith, esq. of Blount house.—— 
At St. James’s Westminster, Sir Henry Mer- 
vyn Vavasour, Bart. of Spaldington, to the 
Hon. Louisa-Anne-Neville, second dau. of Lord 
Braybrooke.——At St. George’s Hanover sq. 
Hastings Dent, esq. formerly of the Coldstream 
Guards, son of the late John Dent, esq. M.P. 
to the Lady Beaujolis Bury, only dau. of the 
late Earl of Charleville-——At Peterborough, 
Mr. W. H. Fitzer Burchell, architect, Lowes- 
toft, to Miss E. West.——At Windlesham, Sur- 
rey, the Rev. W. S. Grignon, Principal of the 
Collegiate School, Sheffield, and nephew of the 
late Lord Abinger, to Adelaide-Wilhelmina- 
Sophia, younger dau. of the late Lieut.-Col. 
Sir Edmund Currey, and granddau. of the late 
Lord Abinger. 

Lately. At Milan, D. P. Watts-Russell,esq. of 
Islam hall, Staff. to Charlotte, dau. of the late 
Charles Nevill, esy. and Lady Georgiana Nevill, 
of Nevill Holt. 

July 2. At Aigburth, the Rev. Edwin Day, 
M.A. to Anne-Elizabeth, dau. of the late T. 
Kendall, esq. of Liverpool. 

4. At St. George’s Hanover sq. Lord Edw. 
Thynne, to Cecilia-Anne-Mary, only dau. of 
the late Charles Arthur Gore, esq. 1st Life 
Guards. —— At St. Peter’s Pimlico, Henry 
William Holmes, esq. only son of the late Rey. 
William Holmes, Rector of Cripplegate, to 
Sarah, youngest dau. of John Key, esq. of 
Chester st. Grosvenor p!.——At Brussels, the 
Rev. Charles Shaw Lock, M.A. Incumbent of 
st. Botolph’s, Colchester, to Caroline, dau. of 

eorge Harris, esq. 

5. At Norwich, the Rev. John Wm. Clarke, 
A.M. Rector of Cattistock, Dorset, son of the 
late Sir William Clarke, Bart. to Elizabeth- 
Frances, second surviving dau. of Edward 
Smyth, esq. of Norwich, and of Hurdsfield, 
Macclesfield.——At Bradford, Septimus H. 
Palairet, esq. late Capt. 29th Regt. of the 
Grange, Woolley, to Lydia-Mary-Charlotte- 
Keane, dau. of the Rev. J. H. Bradney, of 
Leigh house, North Wilts.——-At Stoke By 
ington, Arthur, third son of George Witherby, 
esq. of Highbury park, to Isabella, second dau. 
of John Young, esq. of Highbury.——At Trinity 
Church Marylebone, George Henry Brooks, 
esq. of Doctors’ commons, second son of John 
Thomas Brooks, esq. of Flitwick Manor House, 
Beds, to Louisa, eldest dau. of Edmund Pepys, 
esq. of Upper Harley st.——At Littlemore, the 
Rev. F. Raymond Barker, M.A. of Oriel coilege, 
son of the late Charles Raymond Barker, esq. 
to Elizabeth, eldest dau. of William Hacket, 
esq. of Smeeton, Leic.——At Sparkford, Som. 
the Rev. R. W. Church, M.A. of Uriel college, 
Rector of Whatley, to Helen, dau. of the Rev. 
Henry Bennett, Rector of Sparkford.—-At 
Barnes, Surrey, the Rev. William Robert 
Crotch, M.A.of Stoke court, Somerset, to Eliza- 
beth, eldest dau, of the late Robert Bliss, esq. 
of Oxford.—At Kennington, William, young- 
est son of John Nichols, esq.of the Spa gardens, 
Leicester, to Kkmily-Elizabeth-Georgiana, only 
dau. of the late Edward Cookson Yates, esq. of 
Kingston, Jamaica, and granddau. of the Hon. 
Thomas Legal Yates.——At Stoodleigh, the 
Rev. Edward King Hilliott, Rector of Broad- 





water, Sussex, eldest son of the Rev. Edward 
B. Elliott, to Mary-Anne-Elizabeth, eldest dau. 
of the Rev. J. Rickey.——At St. Hilary, Corn- 
wall, the Rev. Francis Talbot O’ Donoghue, 
Incumbent of Godolphin, and son of Lieut.- 
Col. O’Donoghue, of St. Helier’s, Jersey, to 
Ellen-Catherine, dau. of William Pascoe, esq. 
of Tregembo, Cornwall.——At Weston-super- 
Mare, Henry George Tomkins, esq. of Park 
lodge, son of Charles Tomkins, esq. M.D. of 
Weston-super-Mare, and of Abingdon, Berks, 
to Sophia, dau. of R. J. Colethurst, esq.——At 
Muswell hill, the Rev. James Browell, M.A. to 
Dora, eldest dau. of Job Wright, esq.——At 
Tottenham, William L. Searle, esq. of the 
Indian Navy, to Agnes-De-Hacking, youngest 
dau. of George Edmund Shuttleworth, esq. 

At Chetwynd, Salop, Wm. Washbourne, 
esq. of Chetwynd house, Newport, to Rosa- 
Fleming, dau. of Robert Fisher, esq. of Chet- 
wynd lodge.—— At Westerham, the Rev. Ar- 
thur Garfit, M.A. youngest son of William 
Garfit, esq. of Boston, Linc. to Caroline, only 
dau. of the late Henry Spencer Heathcote, esq. 
—— At Darlington, John Pringle Nichol, LL.D. 
Professor of Astronomy in the University of 
Glasgow, to Elizabeth, dau. of the late Joseph 
Pease, esq. of Feethams.——At St. James’s 
Westminster, Henry Morgan Vane, esq. of 
Jermyn street, to Louisa, younger dau. of the 
late Rev. Richard Farrer, Patron and Rector 
of Ashley, and Vicar of Fawsley, Northampt. 
——At St. George’s Hanover sq. Charles Edw. 
Newcomen, esq. to Mary-Rebecca, widow of 
Lieut. Robert Doran, 18th Regt. and dau. of 
the late Thomas Bracken, esq. of Calcutta. 

7. At St.James’s Piccadilly, Lord Aberdour, 
eldest son of the Earl of Morton, to Lady Alice 
Lambton, third dau. of the late Earl of Dur- 
ham.——At Walcot, the Kev. Fred. Sowden, 
A.M. of Dunkerton rectory, Somerset, to Mar- 
tha, only dau. of Admiral Saumarez, K.L. of 
Bath, and Fern Down, Dorset.——At Glender- 
mott, John Barre Beresford, esq. Learmont, 
co. Londonderry, to Caroline, dau. and only 
child of William and Lady Elizabeth Hamilton 
Ash, Ashbrook, Londonderry.~-—At Winches- 
ter, the Rev. Edward Wickham, Vicar of Pres- 
ton Candover, Hants, to Louisa, widow of the 
Rev. C. H. White.——At St. James’s Padding- 
ton, Frederick Paget, esq. of Vienna, to Sarah- 
Lucy, fourth dau. of the late James Shoubridge, 
esq. Hanover terr. Regent’s pk.— At Breage, 
Coruwal!, the Rev. Henry Clelan, to Louisa- 
Frances, fourth dau. of the late Rev. George 
Treweeke, Rector of Illogan.——At Warmin- 
ster, Philip Bowden Smith, B.A. eldest son of 
Nathaniel Bowden Smith, esq. of Brockenhurst 
lodge, New Forest, to Emily, eldest surviving 
dau. of Robert Robertson, esq. of Portway 
house.——At Ballaugh, Isle of Man, Ernest R. 
Raith, esq. youngest son of Col. Raith, K.C. 
to Charlotte-Emma, younger dau. of the late 
Capt. Joseph Ellis, 80th Regt——At Mary- 
lebone, the Kev, Alfred Codd, Rector of Haw- 
ridge, Bucks, to Emily, eldest dau. of the Rev. 
H. Du Cane, of the Grove, Witham, Essex.—— 
At Ealing, Middx. John Booth Freer, esq. 
M.D. of New Brentford, to Julia, dau. of the 
late W. Pitt, esq. of Forberry grove, Berks, 
and relict of the Rev. D.C. Lewis, Vicar of 
Ruislip.——At Cheltenham, the Rev. William 
Wellwood Stoddart, Vicar of Charibury, eldest 
surviving son of Sir John Stoddart, late Chief 
Justice of Malta, to Augusta, youngest dau. of 
the late Major Baddeley, 7th Hussars. ——At 
Wavendon, Bucks, Henry Walters, esq. late 
of the Enniskillen Dragoons, to Caroline, 
youngest dau. of Frederick Woodbridge, esq. 

8. At Belper, Derbysh. Williarn Widliams, 
esy. surgeon, Tetbury, Glouc. to Fanny, fourth 
dau. of the late Rev. Charles Fletcher, M.A. of 
Southwell, Notts. 
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Tue Eart or Warwick, K.T. 

Aug. 10. At Warwick Castle, in his 
75th year, the Right Hon. Henry Richard 
Greville, third Earl Brooke, of Warwick 
Castle (1746), Earl of Warwick (1759), 
and tenth Baron Brooke, of Beauchamp’s 
Court, co. Warwick (1620); K.T.; Lord 
Lieutenant and Custos Rotulorum of War- 
wickshire ; Colonel of the Warwickshire 
Militia; a Trustee of Rugby School; and 
D.C.L. 

This nobleman was born on the 29th 
March 1779. He was the eldest child of 
George the second Earl, by his second 
wife Henrietta, daughter of Richard Ver- 
non, esq. of Hilton in Staffordshire, by 
Evelyn, dowager Countess of Upper Os- 
sory, daughter of John first Earl Gower. 

He was returned to parliament for the 
borough of Warwick at the general elec- 
tion of 1802, and again in 1806, 1807, and 
1812, on every occasion without a contest. 
He succeeded to the peerage on the death 
of his father, May 2, 1816; and was nomi- 
nated a Knight of the order of the Thistle 
in 1827. In Sept. 1841 he was appointed 
a Lord in Waiting to her Majesty. 

As Colonel of the Warwickshire Militia, 
the Earl was for many years with them 
on actual service in Ireland and elsewhere 
during the late war. He took great inte- 
rest in the welfare of the regiment, even 
to the day of his death; and he was 
extremely punctual in the discharge of his 
duties during the many years he held the 
important office of Lord Lieutenant of the 
County. These various duties were always 
performed solely for the public good, with- 
out favour or affection. 

In politics he uniformly supported the 
Tory or Conservative party, but rarely 
took an active part in the business of the 
Upper House. He voted with the mino- 
rity against the repeal of the Corn Laws 
in 1846, and continued an adherent to the 
Protectionist policy until its defeat. He 
was President of the Warwickshire Agri- 
cultural Society ; and in his private capa- 
city, a kind, considerate, and liberal land- 
lord, courteous and benevolent in the dis. 
charge of all the social and friendly rela- 
tions of life. 

The Earl of Warwick married Oct. 21, 
1816, Sarah-Elizabeth dowager Lady Mon- 
son, eldest daughter of John second Earl of 
Mexborough, and mother of the present 
Lord Monson. By that lady, who died 
on the 2d Feb. 1851, he had issue an only 
child, George-Guy, now Earl of Warwick, 
born in 1818, The present Earl has been 


M.P. for South Warwickshire from Nov. 
1845 ; and he married in Feb. 1851, Lady 
Anne Charteris, second daughter of the 
present Earl of Wemyss and March; by 
whom he has issue one child, now Lord 
Brooke, born on the 9th Feb. 1853. 

The late Eerl’s funeral took place on 
the 20th August, when his body was depo- 
sited in the family vault in St. Mary’s 
church, Warwick. The principal mourners 
were the present Earl, the Earl of Ayles- 
ford (nephew to the deceased), the Earl 
of Mexborough (his brother-in-law), and 
the Earl of Wemyss; Lord Guernsey and 
his brother-in-law Lord Lewisham, the 
Hon. Colonel Scott, the Hon. Daniel 
Greville Finch, the Hon. C. B. Percy, 
and George Repton, esq. M.P. together 
with many of the clergy of the town and 
neighbourhood, and a numerous body of 
tenantry. 

Tue Ear or PorTSMOUTH. 

July 14, At Hurstbourne Park, near 
Andover, in his 86th year, the Right Hon. 
John Charles Wallop, third Earl of Ports- 
mouth (1743), Viscount Lymington and 
Baron Wallop, of Wallop in Hampshire 
(1720.) 

His Lordship was the second but eldest 
surviving son of John the second Earl, by 
Urania, daughter of Coulson Fellowes, 
esq. of Hampstead, Middlesex, and Eggs- 
ford, co. Devon. He was born at Hurst- 
bourne Park, Dec. 18, 1767; and suc- 
ceeded his father in the peerage May 16, 
1797. 

From an early period of his life he 
evinced much eccentricity. 

In the Biographical Index to the House 
of Lords published in 1808, it is remarked: 
‘¢This nobleman takes no part in public 
affairs, but is said to be particularly fond 
of processions and public shows. He gives 
an annual ball on the anniversary of his 
marriage.’’ His partiality for funerals was 
afterwards proverbial; and he frequently 
amused himself by performing the most 
humble occupations of a farm-labourer. 
At length, in 1823, he was declared, by an 
inquisition, to be of unsound mind. 

His Lordship was twice married: first, 
Nov. 12, 1799, to the Hon. Grace Norton, 
only daughter of Fletcher first Lord Grant- 
ley ; she died without issue on the 15th 
Nov. 1813; and secondly, March 7, 1814, 
to Anne, eldest daughter of Mr. John 
Hanson, of Bloomsbury Place. This mar- 
riage was annulled by a decree of the Lord 
Chancellor in the year 1828, after a long 
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and very costly legal inquiry: a remark- 
able point in which was that Lord Byron 
had been present at the solemnity, and 
expressed his satisfaction at Miss Han- 
son’s preferment, as is recorded in the 
Life of the noble Poet. 

The peerage is inherited by the late Earl’s 
brother, the Hon. Newton Fellowes, which 
surname he assumed in 1795. He was 
M.P. for Andover from 1807 to 1820, and 
for North Devon from 1832 to 1838 ; and 
by his second wife Lady Catharine For- 
tescue, daughter of Hugh first Earl of For- 
tescue, has issue one son, Isaac-Newton 
now Lord Lymington, born in 1825, and 
who is named after the illustrious Sir Isaac 
Newton, to whom Catharine Viscountess 
Lymington, his Lordship’s great-grand- 
mother, was niece and coheir. 





Tue Ear. or SEAFIELD. 

July 30. At Cullen-house, co. Banff, 
aged 75, the Right Hon. Francis William 
Grant-Ogilvie, sixth Earl of Seafield, 
Viscount of Reidhaven, and Baron Ogilvy 
of Deskford and Cullen, co. Banff (1701), 
Viscount of Seafield (1690), and a Baronet 
of Nova Scotia (1704), a Representative 
Peer of Scotland, Lord-Lieutenant of 
Inverness-shire, a Deputy-Lieutenant of 
Banffshire, and Colonel of the Inverness- 
shire Militia. 

His Lordship was born on the 6th of 
March, 1778, the fourth son of Sir James 
Grant, of Grant, Bart., by Joan, only daugh- 
ter of Alexander Duff, esq. of Hatton, co. 
Aberdeen, by Lady Anne Duff, daughter 
of the first Earl of Fife. 

He entered the army in 1793, attained 
the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel in 1799, 
and of Colonel in 1809. He was previ- 
ously to the latter date Colonel of the 
Inverness, Banff, and Nairn militia. 

At the general election of 1806 he was 
returned to Parliament for the boroughs 
of Inverness, Forres, &c.; at that of 1807 
for the counties of Elgin and Nairn, and 
he continned their representative during 
ten Parliaments, supporting Whig politics, 
until April 1840, when he resigned his 
seat. 

His eldest brother succeeded to the 
Earldom of Seafield in 1811, on the 
death of his grandmother’s nephew James 
Ogilvy, Earl of Findlater and Seafield ; 
and on his brother’s death, unmarried, on 
the 26th Oct. 1840, the same dignity de- 
volved upon the nobleman now deceased. 
He was first elected a Representative Peer 
of Scotland in August 1841. 

The Earl was twice married; first, on 
the 20th May, 1811, to Mary-Anne, only 
daughter of John Charles Dunn, esq. of 
Higham-house, Surrey; who died on the 
27th Feb, 1840, and secondly, on the 


17th August, 1843, to Louisa-Emma, 
second daughter of the late Robert- 
George Maunsell, esq. of Limerick ; who 
survives him. By his first wife he had 
seven sons and one daughter: 1. James, 
who died in 1815, in his third year; 2. 
Lady Jane, married in 1843 to Lieut.. 
Col. Edward Walter Forrester Walker, 
of the Scots Fusilier Guards ; 3. Francis- 
William, who died in 1840, in his 26th 
year; 4. John-Charles, now Earl of 
Seafield; 5. the Hon. James Ogilvie- 
Grant, who married in 1841 Caroline- 
Louisa, second daughter of Eyre Evans, 
esq. and cousin to Lord Carbery, who died 
in 1850, leaving one son; 6. the Hon. 
Lewis Alexander Ogilvie-Grant, who mar- 
ried in 1849 Georgiana, fourth daugh- 
ter of the late Robert George Maun- 
sell, esq.; 7. the Hon. George Henry 
Essex Ogilvie-Grant, Lieutenant in the 
42d Highlanders, and Fort-Adjutant in 
Bermuda; 8. the Hon. Edward- Alexander, 
who died in 1844, in his eleventh year. 

The present Earl married in 1850 the 
Hon. Caroline Stuart, youngest daughter 
of Robert-Walter late Lord Blantyre, and 
has issue one child, Ian-Charles, now 
Viscount Reidhaven. 

The remains of the late Earl of Seafield 
were interred in the family burial-ground 
at Duthill. Every person present on this 
occasion (says The Inverness Courier), 
who remembered the circumstances attend- 
ing the funeral of the father of the late 
Earl, appeared to be struck with the great 
change that has taken place in the manage- 
ment of the solemnities of this description 
in the Highlands. For the first time pro- 
bably in the history of the very ancient 
family of the Lairds of Grant, the late 
head of the clan was consigned to the tomb 
in the simple capacity of a private country 
gentleman, without even the accompani- 
ment of a bagpipe; and those who attended 
the funeral quitted the churchyard without 
a single glass of ardent spirits. It is re- 
markable that, for the last three genera- 
tions, the head of the house of Seafield 
died in his 75th year. 





Lorp RuTHVEN. 

July 27. At Freeland, Perthshire, in 
his 75th year, the Right Hon. James 
Ruthven, fifth Lord Ruthven (1651), a 
Deputy-Lieutenant of Perthshire. 

Lord Ruthven was the eldest son of 
James, the fourth Baron of the creation 
of 1651, by Lady Mary Elizabeth Leslie, 
second daughter of David ninth Earl of 
Leven and Melville. The first peer of the 
creation of 1651 was descended from 
William, the second Baron of the earlier 
creation of 1487, whose grandson William 
was the first Earl of Gowrie, and his great- 
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grandson John, the third Earl, was at- 
tainted for his attempt on the life of 
King James VI., in the year 1600. 

Lord Ruthven was born at Melville- 
house, Fifeshire, Oct. 17, 1777. Hesuc- 
ceeded to the peerage on the death of his 
father, Dec. 27, 1789; but he never sat in 
Parliament. In early life he was an officer 
in the army. He attained the rank of 
Major in the 90th Foot in 1802, and 
quitted the service in 1807. 

He was an excellent and indulgent land- 
lord, and his treatment of his cottars was 
most considerate and kind. To several of 
his tenants his lordship was in the habit 
of saying—“ Keep your cottages in order, 
and I shall never ask any rent from you.” 
The piety of Lord Ruthven was evinced 
by his uniform attendance upon religious 
ordinances, and by his daily walk and con. 
versation. 

He married Dec. 20, 1813, Mary, 
daughter of Walter Campbell, esq. of 
Shawfield, which lady survives him, with- 
out issue. 

The peerage has now devolved on the 
sister of the late Lord, Mary-Elizabeth- 
Thornton, married in 1806 to Walter 
Hore, esq. the present representative of 
the very ancient family seated at Harpers- 
town, co. Wexford, and who has a nu- 
merous family ; the eldest surviving son, 
Walter, being in the Bengal military ser- 
vice. 

Ap. Sir CHARLEs BuLten, K.C.B. 

July 2. At Shirley, near Southamp- 
ton, aged 86, Sir Charles Bullen, K.C.B. 
and K.C.H., Admiral of the Blue. 

Sir Charles Bullen was born on the 
10th Sept. 1769, at Newcastle-upon-Tyne ; 
and was son of John Bullen, esq. Sur- 
geon-general on the coast of North Ame- 
rica from 1779 to 1781, by Ruth, daughter 
of Charles Liddell, esq. of Newcastle. 

He entered the navy Feb. 16, 1799, as 
first-class volunteer aboard the Europe 
64, the flag-ship of Vice-Adm. Marriot 
Arbuthnot; in which ship, and in the 
Renown 50, the Loyalist sloop, and the 
Halifax, he took part in various opera- 
tions on the American ccast, including 
the reduction of Charlestown. In 1786 
he joined the Culloden 74, employed on 
Channel service ; and in 1789 he removed 
to the Leander, bearing the flag in the 
Mediterranean of Rear-Adm. Joseph Pey- 
ton. On the 9th Jan. 1791 he there be- 
came Acting-Lieutenant of the Mercury 
28, and on the 9th Aug. following was 
confirmed into the Euridice 24. After 
twelve months’ half-pay, he was again 
appointed to the Culloden on the 22nd 
Dec. 1792, and was engaged in the un- 
fortunate attack on Martinique in April, 
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1793. In 1794 he was appointed to the 
Ramillies, and witnessed Lord Howe’s 
three actions of that year; in 1796 to the 
Oberyssel 64, the flag-ship of Admiral 
Peyton; and in 1797, as first Lieutenant, 
to the Monmouth 64, in which his life was 
nearly sacrificed during the mutiny at the 
Nore. He was present at the battle of 
Camperdown in the same year, and for 
his spirited conduct on that occasion, and 
afterwards, when he took possession of 
the Delft, one of two 50-gun ships that 
had struck to the Monmouth, and re- 
mained in her, out of humanity to the 
wounded, until the very moment of her 
going down, when he sprang into the sea, 
and was picked up, he was promoted to 
the rank of Commander, Jan. 2, 1798. 
On the 28th June, 1801, he was appointed 
to the Wasp 18, in which he proceeded to 
the coast of Guinea, where his important 
protection of the colony of Sierra Leone, 
then threatened by a powerful combina- 
tion of native chiefs, procured him a post 
commission dated April 29, 1802. After 
proceeding to the West Indies, he re- 
turned home in the following August. 
From the 8th May to the 3d June, 1403, 
he held the temporary command of the 
Minerve frigate, off Cherbourg, and during 
that short period he captured 23 French 
merchantmen, and detained a frigate of 
the largest class. He was next appointed 
to the Plymouth district of Sea Fencibles ; 
and in November following to the com- 
mand of a flotilla fitting out in the Thames. 
On the 8th May, 1804, he was selected 
by Lord Northesk to be his flag-Captain 
in the Britannia 100, off Brest: and he 
served at the battle of Trafalgar, for which 
he received the gold medal. He brought 
home three of the prizes, and was paid off 
in June, 1806. 

On the 7th Sept. 1607, he was ap- 
pointed to the Volontaire 38, in which he 
conveyed the Duke of Orleans and his 
brother the Comte Beaujolais to Malta; 
and commanded, occasionally, the in-shore 
squadron off Toulon. At the commence- 
ment of the war between France and Spain, 
he undertook an overland expedition from 
Fez to Tangiers, and succeeded in induc- 
ing the court of Morocco to supply the 
Spanish patriots with provisions. In 1809 
he effected the capture of the island of 
Pomégue near Marseilles, and the destruc- 
tion of Fort Rioux, mounting 14 guns, 
near Cape Croisette ; and on the 23d Oct. 
1809, when off Cape St. Sebastian, he 
signalled to Lord Collingwood the inform- 
ation which led to the pursuit by Rear- 
Adm. George Martin, of the two French 
line-of-battle ships Robuste and Lion, which 
were destroyed, and the subsequent cap- 
ture, in the bay of Rosas, by the boats of 
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a squadron under Capt. Benj. Hallowell 
(whom he ably assisted by his zeal and ex- 
perience,) of a convoy of three armed and 
seven merchant vessels. In 1810 and 
1811, at the beginning of which latter year 
he was removed to the Cambrian 40, he 
was engaged, with a small squadron under 
his command, in a series of active co- 
operations with the Spaniards on the coast 
of Catalonia; where he took, in the latter 
year, the towns of St. Philon and Palamos, 
of which he destroyed the batteries and 
embarked the guns. He also captured, 
at Cadaqués, nineteen merchant vessels, 
and was severely wounded while serving 
on shore ina battery at Selva. He quitted 
the Cambrian on the 9th Dec. 1811. 

On the Sth Nov. 1814, Capt. Bullen 
was appointed to the Akbar 50, in which 
he superintended, under Sir T. B. Martin, 
the partition of the fleet and naval stores 
at Antwerp, and was afterwards on the 
Halifax station, until paid off, Jan. 1, 1817. 

On the 12th Dec. 1823, he hoisted a 
broad pendant on board the Maidstone 42, 
as Commodore on the coast of Africa ; and 
between that period and the expiration of 
his term of service in 1427, he co-operated 
with Lieut.-Colonel Sutherland during the 
Ashantee war, and restored nearly 10,000 
slaves to liberty. 

On the 22nd July, 1830, he was ap- 
pointed Superintendent of Pembroke dock- 
yard and Captain of the Royal Sovereign 
yacht, both which appointments he held 
until advanced to the rank of Rear-Ad- 
miral, Jan. 10, 1837. He became a Vice- 
Admiral Nov. 9, 1846. 

Sir Charles Bullen was nominated a 
Companion of the Bath in June, 1815; 
a Knight Commander of the Hanoverian 
Guelphic order, Jan. 13, 1835, and dubbed 
a Knight Bachelor on the 25th of the fol- 
lowing month: and he was advanced to 
the grade of a Knight Commander of the 
Bath, April 18, 1839. A _ good-service 
pension of 300/. was assigned to him, 
July 12, 1843. 

He married, in 1791, Miss Wood, a 
distant relative of his own; and by that 
lady, who died July 10, 1842, he had 
issue. 





ADMIRAL JOHN ALLEN. 

June 4. At Torpoint, near Plymouth, 
after an illness of nearly four years, John 
Allen, esq. Admiral on the reserved half- 
pay list. 

He was the youngest son of the late 
Admiral John Carter Allen, and entered 
the service Feb. 12, 1787, on board the 
Sybil, Capt. Richard Bickerton, on the 
West India station. From 1790 to Oct. 
1793 he served in the Boyne 98, Captain 
George Bowyer, and the Impregnable 
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and Assistance, flag-ships at Plymouth 
and Newfoundland of Sir Richard Bicker- 
ton and Sir Richard King. Having re- 
moved to the Penelope 32, he assisted in 
the action fought off St. Domingo by that 
vessel and her consort the Iphigenia, of 
the same force, with the French 36-gun 
frigate l'Inconstante, which was captured 
after a contest of half an hour, in which 
the Penelope had one man killed and 
seven wounded, of whom one was Mr. 
Allen. On the 10th Dec. in the same 
year he was appointed to a Lieutenancy 
in the Convert 36, which was wrecked in 
the West Indies, March 8, 1794. After 
that event he was successively attached to 
the Isis 32, on the North American and 
African stations; and the London 98, the 
flag-ship of Sir John Colpoys in the 
Channel. 

On the 6th Dec. 1796 he was promoted 
to the rank of Commander; and between 
Feb. 1798 and Nov. 1799 he served in the 
Childers, Alecto, and Echo sloops; in the 
last of which he captured, on the Jamaica 
station, July 3, 1799, l’Amazon, a French 
letter of marque, of 10 guns and 60 men. 
He was posted April 29, 1802; and did 
not again go afloat until Jan. 1810, when 
he joined the Franchise 36. | After visit- 
ing Newfoundland, he proceeded to the 
Mediterra:rean, and was there transferred, 
Aug. 1, 1811, to the Rodney 74. He re- 
turned to England in April 1812 as Cap- 
tain of the Perlen 38, bearing the flag of 
Rear-Adm. C. Boyles. During the last 
two years of the war Capt. Allen officiated 
as Agent for Prisoners of War at New- 
foundland. 

He was promoted to the rank of Rear- 
Admiral in 1840 ; to that of Vice-Admiral 
in 1846, and to Admiral in 1852. He was 
in receipt of a pension for wounds of 250/. 

He was married, and has left children. 

Rear-ApMIRAL CoOKESLEY. 

Nov. 25, 1852. At Rackley, Portis- 
head, near Bristol, aged 78, Rear-Admiral 
John Cookesley, 

He entered the navy June 29, 1791, as 
a boy on board the Triton 32, Capt. 
George Murray, employed off Halifax. 
In 1794 he was appointed to the Poly- 
phemus 74, the flag-ship of Vice-Admiral 
Kingsmill, on the Irish station; and was 
promoted, 16 Dec. 1799, to a Lieute- 
nancy in the Trusty 50. In 1801 he 
accompanied the expedition to Egypt, 
where he commanded a gun-boat on the 
Nile, and fought some of the enemy’s 
batteries; for which services he received 
the Turkish gold medal. In 1803 he 
became First Lieutenant of the Zebra 
bomb, employed in the bombardment of 
Havre, and in 1805 of the Constant 24, at 
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the blockade of the Elbe. In 1809 he 
was senior Lieutenant of the Gibraltar 80, 
when Lord Gambier made his attack on 
the French squadron in the Basque roads. 
On that occasion Mr. Cookesley enacted 
a very conspicuous part as commander of 
one of the five successful fire-vessels, and 
behaved with so much gallantry and 
judgment that he compelled two of the ene- 
my’s line-of-battle ships, la Ville de Var- 
sovie and. l'Aquilon, to cut their cables 
and run on shore, where they were soon 
afterwards destroyed. In acknowledg- 
ment of this success, the First Lord of 
the Admiralty gave Mr. Cookesley a 
Commander’s commission, bearing date 
the day of the action, and otherwise pro- 
moted the whole of his crew, seven in 
number. From the 10th May 1810 to 
the 16th Dec. 1816 he commanded the 
Recruit and Hazard sloops on the New- 
foundland station. On the 7th Dec. 
1818 he was advanced to post rank; and 
on the Ist Oct. 1846 he accepted the re- 
tirement. 

Captain Cookesley was the inventor of 
avery simple and efficacious species of 
raft, which is fully described and _ illus- 
trated in the fourth volume of the Nauti- 
cal Magazine. 

He married in 1809 Miss 
Anthony, near Torpoint. 


Nash, of 





Captain TwispEN, R.N. 

June 22. At Brabourne Park, Kent, 
Commander John Twisden, R.N. the senior 
Commander on the retired list of 1816. 

He entered the navy in April 1780 on 
board the Victory 100, bearing the flag of 
Admiral Kempenfeldt in the Channel 
From April 1781 to March 1783 he served 
ca the coast of North America, in the 
West Indies, at the Nore, and again in the 
Channel, in the Centurion 50, Robust 74, 
Sandwich 90, and Tisiphone sloop ; and 
from August 1783 until Oct. 1790 he was 
employed on the Home, West India, and 
Halifax stations, in the Pegase, Unicorn 
32, Latonafrigate, Edgar 74, Dico, Thisbe, 
Scout, and the Queen Charlotte 100, bear- 
ing the flag of Lord Hood. On the 28th 
Oct. 1790 he was made Lieutenant in the 
Dromedary. He left that ship in Dec. 
1791; and from Dec. 1792 to Aug. 1794, 
he was employed in the Sandwich 90, the 
flag-ship at the Nore. At the latter date 
he was promoted to the command of the 
Fearless gun-vessel, from which he removed 
to the Alfred armed-vesse], in which he 
remained on home service until Dec. 1796. 
He was afterwar.!s, for two periods, from 
June 1798 to May 1802, and from May 
1803 to Dec. 1814, in charge of a Signal 
station. He accepted the rank of a Com- 
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mander on the retired list, March 27, 
1823. 

Commander Twisden was married, and 
had issue. 





CoMMANDER James Spratt, R.N. 
June 15. At Teignmouth, aged 82, Re- 
tired Commander James Spratt, R.N. 
Mr. Spratt was born on the 3d May 
1771, at Harrel’s Cross, co. Dublin ; he 
was the son of Mr. Spratt, of Ballybeg, 
near Mitchelstown, co. Cork, and brother- 
in-law to the late Joho Abel Ward, esq. 
Judge in the Admiralty Court at Nevis. 
He entered the navy in 1796 as first- 
class volunteer on board the receiving-ship 
at Cork, and he was a midshipman of the 
Bellona 74 at the battle of Copenhagen, 
where his Captain Sir T. B. Thompson 
lost a leg. In 1803 he joined the Defiance 
74, and was master’s mate under Captain 
P. C. Durham in Sir Robert Calder’s ac- 
tion of the 22d July 1805, and at Trafalgar 
in the following October. In that memo- 
rable battle Mr. Spratt distinguished him- 
self in a most extraordinary manner. After 
the Defiance and the Agile 74 had been for 
some time hotly engaged, and the fire of 
the French ship, within pistol-shot of her 
opponent, had slackened, he volunteered, 
as all the boats had been disabled, to board 
the enemy by swimming. His offer being 
accepted, he instantly, with his sword in 
his teeth, and his battle-axe in his belt, 
dashed into the sea, calling at thesame time 
upon 50 others to follow—a mandate, how- 
ever, which was either unheard or un- 
heeded. Undaunted, though alone, Mr. 
Spratt, on reaching the French ship, con- 
trived, by means of the rudder-chains, to 
enter the stern gun-room port, and thence 
to fight his way through all the decks, un- 
til he reached the poop. He was charged 
by three grenadiers, with fixed bayonets, 
but, springing with dexterity over them by 
the assistance of the signal halyards, he 
got upon the arm-chest, and, before they 
could repeat the operation, disabled two of 
them. Seizing the third, he threw him 
from the poop on the quarter-deck, where 
he fell and broke his neck, dragging with 
him Mr. Spratt, who however escaped in- 
jury. By this time the British were en- 
gaged in a second more successful attempt 
to carry the enemy’s ship, and Mr. Spratt, 
who joined in the desperate hand-to-hand 
conflict raging on her quarter-deck, saved 
the life of a French officer. Immediately 
after he was shot through the right leg, 
but managed to defend himself from further 
injury till relieved by his friends. Having 
refused to have his leg amputated, he was 
sent to the hospital at Gibraltar, where he 
endured great sufferings but finally pre- 
served his leg, though reduced three inches 
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in length. Asa reward for his valiant con- 
duct at Trafalgar, he was promoted to the 
rank of Lieutenant by commission dated 
Dec. 24, 1805. 

Having returned to England in the Bri- 
tannia 100, Capt. Charles Bullen, and not 
being able from the effects of his wound to 
go afloat, he obtained the charge of a 
Signal station at Teignmouth, where he 
remained from Oct. 1806 to March 1813. 
He was then appointed to the Albion 74, 
in which he served for about 12 months on 
the coast of North America. He invalided 
home in April 1814, in consequence of 
acute pain which the preceding severe win- 
ter had reproduced in his leg; and his last 
employment was from Dec. following until 
Oct. 1815 in command of the Ganges 
prison-ship at Plymouth. He was granted 
a pension of 91. 5s. for his wound, Jan. 
8, 1817 ; and was promoted to the rank of 
retired Commander July 17, 1838. Shortly 
after the battle of Trafalgar he was pre- 
sented by the Patriotic Society with the 
sum of 50/. 

In 1809 he was presented with the silver 
medal of the Society of Arts, for his in- 
vention of a Homograph, or mode of com- 
municating at a distance by particular po- 
sitions of a handkerchief. This contrivance 
formed the groundwork of the Semaphore 
afterwards adopted through England and 
France. 

Capt. Spratt married in 1809 Jane, dau. 
of Mr. Thos. Brimage, of East Teignmouth; 
by whom he had issue three sons and six 
daughters. His eldest son, Thomas Abel 
Brimage, is a Lieutenant R.N. ; his se- 
cond, James, commands a country ship in 
India ; and his youngest, Henry, is a First 
Lieutenant in the Royal Marines. 


CoMMANDER J. R. Biots, R.N. 

June 19. At Ballycastle, co. Antrim, 
aged 58, John Ralph Blois, esq. Com- 
mander R.N. 

Captain Blois was the second son of the 
late Sir Charles Blois, the sixth Baronet, 
of Grundisburgh and Coxfield Hall, co. 
Suffolk, by Clara, daughter of Jocelyn 
Price, esq. of Camblesworth Hall, York- 
shire. 

He entered the navy July 1, 1807, as 
first-class volunteer on board the Colossus 
74, Capt. Jas. Nicoll Morris, attached to 
the force in the Mediterranean; where, and 
on the Home station, he afterwards served, 
as midshipman, in the Royal Sovereign and 
San Josef, the flag-ships of Sir Edward 
Tho.nbrough and Sir Charles Cotton, the 
Furieuse 36, Repulse 74, Bacchus, Berwick 
74, and Impregnable 104. He assisted, 
while in the Furieuse, at the capture of 
the island of Ponza and of the town of Via 
Reggio, as also in the unsuccessful attack 
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upon Leghorn, in the year 1813; and in 
the Berwick he witnessed the surrender of 
Gaeta in Aug. 1815. Having been pro- 
moted to the rank of Lieutenant on the 
6th March in the latter year, he was next, 
in that capacity, appointed,on the 6th Feb. 
1816, to the Meeander 38, and in July 1818 
to the Euryalus 42, stationed in the West 
Indies; where, on the 30th Dec. 1820, he 
assumed the acting-command of the Nau- 
tilus 18, in which he continued until con- 
firmed Commander into the Bann, March 
6, 1821. From June 1823 to the spring 
of 1832 he officiated as an Inspecting 
Commander of the coast guard ; and since 
the latter date had continued on half pay. 

He married, Feb. 15, 1827, Eliza-Knox, 
second daughter of the Rev. John Barrett, 
Rector of Enniskeel, co. Donegal. 

CoMMANDER Feap, R.N. 

Lately at Bahia, after a very short ill- 
ness, Commander William Frederick Fead, 
of the Express 6. 

This gallant officer, we believe, was the 
son of Colonel Fead, grandson of General 
Fead, and nephew of the late Capt. Francis 
Fead, R.N. 

He entered the navy in 1824, and had 
served actually afloat more than 26 years. 

He served as midshipman on the Home 
and Mediterranean stations, in the Prince 
Regent 120, Clio 18, and Philomel 10; 
and as mate in the Revenge 78, Rattle- 
snake 28, Spitfire steamer, Jupiter 38, In- 
constant 36, and Hercules 74, in which 
ships he served in every quarter of the 
globe. He attained the rank of Lieutenant 
June 28, 1838 ; was appointed in 1839 to 
the Curacgoa 24 on the South American 
station ; in 1840 to the Grecian 16 at the 
Cape of Good Hope; and in the years 1844 
and 1845 successively to the Camperdown 
104, Queen 110, and Trafalgar 120, flag- 
ships at Sheerness. Being flag-Lieut. of 
the Trafalgar when visited by Her Majesty 
at Spithead, he was in consequence pro- 
moted to the rank of Commander, by com- 
mission dated 21st June, 1845. On the 
27th Sept. 1847 he was appointed to the 
Howe, Capt. Sir James Stirling ; and on 
the 10th Dec. following transferred to the 
Prince Regent, Capt. Wm. F. Martin. 

At Bahia the merchants have subscribed 
to erect a suitable tablet to his memory. 


LievTENANT MIcHAEL Fitton, R.N. 

Dec. 31, 1852. At Peckham, aged 86, 
Lieutenant Michael Fitton, R.N. one of 
the Lieutenants of Greenwich Hospital. 

He was born at Gawsworth in Cheshire, 
the ancient seat of his family, but now the 
property of the Earl of Harrington. 

He entered the navy in June 1780, as 
captain’s servant, on board the Vestal 28, 
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Capt. George Keppel. In that frigate he 
assisted in the capture of the Phoenix, a 
heavy privateer, and also of an Ameri- 
can packet, which had on board Mr. 
Laurens, ex-President of Congress, who 
was proceeding to Holland with a secret 
treaty of alliance with the Dutch. Mr. 
Fitton, who was employed in furling the 
fore-top-gallant sail, observed, shortly 
before the ca>ture of the ship, what he 
supposed was a man overboard, and on 
his reporting it immediately, the object 
was recovered, which proved to be a bag 
containing this treaty. A declaration of 
war against th: Dutch, and the immedi- 
ate sweeping of their vessels from the sea, 
were the momentous results of Mr. Fit- 
ton’s quickness of observation. He con- 
tinued to serve with Mr. Keppel until 
1784, as midshipman of the Fairy, Molus, 
Fortitude, and Hebe; and in consequence 
took part in many of the scenes of the 
American war, and also at the relief of 
Gibraltar in 1782, as aide-de-camp to his 
captain. In 1793 he rejoined the same 
officer, as master’s mate, on board the 
Defiance 74 ; from which he removed, in 
1796, to the Bristol. He next became 
purser of the Stork sloop, in which he 
went to the West Indies. In Jan. 1799 


he was appointed acting Lieutenant of the 
Abergavenny 54, in command of whose 
tenders he fought more than one gallant 
action with Spanish and French pri- 


vateers. On the 23d Jan. 1801, being on 
a cruise in the Spanish main, in command 
of a small felucca, carrying only one long 
12-pounder and 44 men, he fell in with a 
Spanish guardacosta of six long 6-pound- 
ers, ten swivels, and 60 men; which 
vessel, having driven her ashore on the 
island of Varus, he boarded and carried 
with irresistible heroism, plunging into 
the sea and swimming to her, with his 
sword in his mouth, followed by the 
greater part of his crew, similarly armed. 
Notwithstanding these valiant exploits, 
however, the peace of 1802 left him with- 
out either promotion or reward. 

At the recommencement of hostilities 
Mr. Fitton was again appointed as an 
acting Lieutenant to the Gipsey of 10 
guns, the tender to the Hercule flag-ship 
at Jamaica. During the operations against 
Curacoa in 1804, being the only officer in 
the squadron who had been at the island 
before, he was assigned the duty of direct- 
ing its movements. He joined in the 
attack upon Fort Piscadero; and, upon 
the enemy being driven out, he landed 
with a detachment under Commodore 
Bligh, taking with him the Gipsey’s 
guns, which were mounted in battery to 
annoy the town of Amsterdam. At 
length, having been sent with despatches 
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to the Commander in Chief, he was con- 
firmed in the rank of Lieutenant, March 
9, 1804. On the 2lst Jan. 1805 he 
attacked one of five privateers which pur- 
sued him off Cape Antonio; and on the 
26th Oct. 1806, having removed into the 
Pitt of 12 guns (towards the purchase of 
which vessel into the service he himself 
expended the sum of 400/.), he effected 
the capture, after an arduous chase of 67 
hours, of la Superbe of 14 guns, one of 
the most formidable privateers that then 
infested the trade of the West Indies. He 
soon after received the thanks of the Ad- 
moiralty, and a 502. sword from the 
Patriotic Society; but was unsuccessful 
in his efforts to obtain an appointment, 
and remained on half pay for nearly four 


years. 

In April 1811 he was appointed to the 
command of the Archer gun-brig in the 
Channel, and in Feb. 1812 to the Cracker 
gun-brig, on the Baltic station, where he 
remained until 1815. In Feb. 1831 he 
was appointed to the Ordinary at Ply- 
mouth, to which he was attached for the 
usual period of three years. He was ad- 
mitted into Greenwich Hospital on the 
20th April, 1835. During his service in 
the West Indies he had the good fortune 
to capture upwards of forty sail of vessels, 
many of them privateers; but with little 
benefit to himself, from the circumstance 
of his having been so long in command of 
a tender, and only sharing in consequence 
with the officers on board the flag-ship. 

His eldest son died in the West Indies, 
whilst serving with his father as clerk. 
His only surviving son holds an appoint- 
ment in the Merchant Seamen’s Office. 
His youngest daughter is married to the 
only son of Sir Richard Dobson, M.D., 
F.R.S., Inspector of Hospitals and Fleets. 


Lrevt.-CoLtoneL HAWKER. 

Aug.7. In Dorset-place, Dorset-square, 
aged 67, Peter Hawker, esq. of Long 
Parish-house, Hants, Lieut.-Colonel of 
the North Hampshire Militia. 

Few men ever enjoyed a higher reputa- 
tion in the sporting world than this vete- 
ran, who, after serving with distinction in 
the Peninsular war, where he was severely 
wounded at the battle of Talavera, when 
a Captain in the 14th Light Dragoons, on 
his return published the “‘ Journal of a 
Regimental Officer during the recent cam- 
paign in Portugal and Spain.”’ 1810. 8vo. 
Finding himself equally apt to wield the 
pen as the sword, he shortly after p.oduced 
his well-known work, ‘‘ Instructions to 
Young Sportsmen in all that relates to 
Guns and Shooting.” This book has been 
very successful—the tenth edition besag 
nearly ready for the press at the time of 
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his decease. To the Colonel also the pub- 
lic is much indebted for many valuable 
inventions and improvements in fire-arms, 
several samples of which he sent to the 
Great Exhibition of 1851, and which he 
entertained sanguine hopes would have 
been adopted by government, as they were 
equally suited to military purposes as to 
the enhancement of the pleasures of the 
field. Indeed, his over-anxiety on this 
point, it is much feared, prematurely 
brought on that iliness which has termi- 
nated fatally. 

Colonel Hawker was a man possessed 
of many and most varied accomplishments. 
In the delightful science of music, to which 
he devoted much of his leisure hours, he 
was a perfect adept and skilful composer, 
and to him the musical community owe 
the invention of ‘‘hand-moulds”’ for the 
pianoforte. He was a man of noble bear- 
ing, frank demeanour, and polished man- 
ners. 

He has left an afflicted widow, and three 
children by a former marriage. 





T. G. B. Estcourt, Ese. 

July 26. At Estcourt, Gloucestershire, 
in his 78th year, Thomas Grimston Buck- 
nall Estcourt, esq. D.C.L. and F.S.A., 
a Deputy Lieutenant and magistrate of the 
counties of Gloucester and Wilts, and late 
M.P. for the city of Oxford. 

He was born on the 3rd August 1775, 
the eldest son of Thomas Estcourt, esq. 
who died in 1818, by the Hon. Jane Grim- 
ston, eldest daughter of James second 
Viscount Grimston, by Mary, daughter of 
John Askell Bucknall, esq. of Oxney, co. 
Hereford. 

He was a member of Corpus Christi 
college, Oxford, and graduated M.A. 1796. 
Ee was called to the bar by the Hon. So- 
ciety of Lincoln’s Inn June 20, 1820. He 
was some time Recorder of Devizes, and 
Chairman of the Wiltshire General Quar- 
ter Sessions. 

In Jan. 1805 he was returned to Parlia- 
ment for the town of Devizes in the place 
of the Right Hon. Henry Addington, then 
created Viscount Sidmouth; and he was 
rechosen at the five subsequent elections 
of 1806, 1807, 1812, 1818, and 1820. In 
Feb. 1826 he was elected for the university 
of Oxford in the place of Richard Heber, 
esq. who had resigned his seat; and he 
continued to occupy that distinguished 
position during that and the seven subse- 
quent parliaments until the dissolution 
of 1847. The university conferred upon 
him the honorary degree of D.C.L. on the 
27th June 1827. 

Mr. Estcourt married, May 12, 1800, 
Eleanor, second daughter of James Sutton, 
esq. of New Park in Wiltshire; and by 
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that lady he had issue six sons and three 
daughters. Of the latter the second is 
deceased. The sons are: 1. Thomas Henry 
Sutton Bucknall Sotheron, esq. of Bowden 
Park, Wilts, M.P. for North Wiltshire, 
who assumed the name of Sotheron only 
in 1839, having married in 1830 Lucy- 
Sarah, only child of the late Admiral Frank 
Sotheron, of Kirklington, Notts.; 2. 
James Bucknall Estcourt, esq. Lieut.- 
Col. in the army, and late M.P. for De- 
vizes; 3. the Rev. Edmund Hiley Buck- 
nall Estcourt, M.A. Vicar of Great Wol- 
ford, Warwickshire ; who married in 1830 
Aune-Elizabeth, second daughter of Sir 
John Lowther Johnstone, Bart. of Wester 
Hall, co. Dumfries; 4. Walter Grimston 
Bucknall Estcourt, Commander R.N. who 
died in 1845 when in command of H. M.'s 
steamer Eclair, of African fever, which 
proved fatal to nearly the whole of his 
crew; 5. William John Bucknall Estcourt, 
M.A. of Balliol college, Oxford; and, 6. 
Edward Dugdale Bucknall Estcourt, esq. 
M.A. of Balliol college, and a barrister-at- 
law of Lincoln’s Inn. 





Mrs. FLorence SMYTH. 

July 15, 1852. At her seat, Ashton 
Court, Somersetshire, aged 83, Mrs. Flo- 
rence Smyth. 

This lady was the elder daughter of 
Thomas Smyth, esq. of Stapleton, by Jane, 
only daughter of Joseph Whitchurch, esq. 
of the same place. Her father was the 
younger son of Sir Jarrit Smyth, who was 
created a Baronet in 1763, by Florence, 
fourth daughter of Sir John Smyth of 
Ashton Court, the second Baronet of the 
earlier creation in 1661, and sister and 
coheir of Sir John Smyth, the third and 
last Baronet of that line, who died unmar- 
ried in 1741. 

The subject of this notice was married 
to John Upton, esq.* of Ingmire Hall, 
Westmerland, who left her his widow in 
1823 ; and after the death of her nephew 
Sir John Smyth, the fourth and last Ba- 
ronet of the second creation, on the 19th 
May, 1849, Mrs. Upton, on inheriting his 
estates, resumed her maiden name. 

Her son, Thomas Upton, esq. (born in 
1800) was previously deceased, on the 
23d Dec. 1843: having married in 1829 
his cousin Eliza, second daughter of Ben- 
jamin Way, esq. of Denham Place, co. 
Buckingham, by Mary, his mother’s only 





* Mr. Upton’s first wife was Dorothy, 
one of the daughters of Dr. Christopher 
Wilson, Lord Bishop of Bristol; and 
Margaret, another of the bishop’s daugh- 
ters, was the wife of Sir Hugh Smyth, the 
third Baronet, nephew of Mrs, Florence 
Smyth. 
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sister. (Mrs. Way died on the 29th Aug. 
1850, as recorded in our Vol. xxxiv. 
p- 451.) He had issue two sons, Thomas- 
Smyth, who is deceased ; and John-Henry- 
Greville, now heir to the large estates of 
the Smyth family. The latter was born 
on the 2d Jan. 1836, and is consequently 
still a minor. 

The body of Mrs. Florence Smyth was 
deposited in the family vault in Ashton 
ehurch on the 24th July, -1852. 

We have been reminded of the omission 
of Mrs. Florence Smyth’s decease from 
our Obituary, in consequence of the ex- 
traordinary claim recently made to her 
estates by a person assuming himself to be 
the lawful son and heir of Sir Hugh Smyth 
the third Baronet, by a marriage pretended 
to have taken place (before his alliance to 
the daughter of Bishop Wilson) with “ Jane 
daughter of Count John Samuel Vanden- 
bergh, by Jane the daughter of Major 
Gookin and Hesther his wife, of Court 
Macksherry, co. Cork.’’ 

The claim was tried by an action of 
ejectment at the Gloucester Assizes, on 
the 8th, 9th, and 10th August, 1853, 
when, among other evidence completely 
negativing the plaintiff’s pretensions, it 
was stated by Capt. the Hon. Wm. Smyth 
Bernard, that his grandmother Catharine- 
Henrietta Viscountess Bandon was the 
widow of Major Gookin, of Court Mac- 
sherry, but he had never heard of Major 
Gookin having a daughter, or of any con- 
nexion with the name of Vandenbergh. 
The claimant was proved to be the son of 
John Provis a carpenter at Warminster ; 
and his only connection with Ashton 
Court consisted in his wife having lived as 
housekeeper there. He was some time a 
schoolmaster at Bath, and afterwards as- 
sumed the designation of “ Dr. Smith,”’ 
and went about as a lecturer on mnemo- 
nics. He is however a man of imperfect 
education, and his want of scholarship be- 
trayed in the documents fabricated to sup- 
port his case has contributed materially to 
detect him. His character is bad, and he 
once narrowly escaped capital conviction 
for horse-stealing. He now stands com- 
mitted for trial on two charges of forgery. 


Joun Hueu Smyrtu-Picort, Esa. 

June 26. At his residence, the Grove, 
Weston-super-Mare, John Hugh Smyth- 
Pigott, esq. of Brockley-hall, co. Somerset, 
a Deputy Lieutenant and magistrate for 
the county, and F.S.A. 

It appeared on the trial mentioned in 
the preceding article that this gentleman 
was the natural son of Sir Hugh Smyth, 
the third Bart. (1763), of Long Ashton, 
by Elizabeth Howell. The pretender con- 
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sequently assumed to be his half-brother; 
but legitimate. 

The connection between the families of 
Smyth and Pigott is of very old standing, 
and dates from the same period as the in- 
troduction of the Christian name of Flo- 
rence into the former family, in the reign 
of Charles the First. John first Lord 
Poulett of Hinton St. George, the lineal 
ancestor of Earl Poulett, had a daughter 
Florence, who was married first to Thomas 
Smyth, esquire, of Long Ashton, and se- 
condly to Colonel Thomas Pigott, of the 
kingdom of Ireland, who purchased the 
manor of Brockley. That lady became 
the progenitrix of both families. By the 
former marriage she had issue Sir Hugh 
Smyth, Knight of the Bath and the first 
Baronet. We have not met with a pedi- 
gree of the Pigotts ; but from the cursory 
notices which are given of them in Col- 
linson’s History of Somersetshire, and 
in Rutter’s ‘‘ Delineations’’ of the same 
county, we gather that they continued in 
the male line until the death of the Rev. 
Wadham Pigott, B.D. in the year 1823, 
who left his property to the gentleman 
whose decease we now record. 

Mr. Smyth-Pigott greatly enlarged and 
beautified the family mansion, of which a 
view is given in Rutter’s * Delineations 
of Somersetshire,’’ together with a full 
account of the pictures, &c. He served 
the office of High Sheriff of Somersetshire 
in 1828. 

He married, Dec. 19, 1815, Miss Anne 
Provis, and had issue five sons: John Hugh 
Wadham Pigott, esq.; Henry-Thomas- 
Coward ; Edward-Frederick ; George-Oc- 
tavius ; and Alfred-Constantine-Norman ; 
and five daughters: Anne, married in 1839 
to Thomas Platt, esq. barrister-at-law ; 
Florence ; Elizabeth-Augusta, married in 
1841 to Edwin F. Fox, esq. son of the 
late E. L. Fox, esq. M.D.; Emily-Isabella, 
who died in 1838 ; and Agnes-Clara. 


RicHarp THoMAS BATEMAN, Esa. 

June 18. At Bath, aged 60, Richard 
Thomas Bateman, esq. of Hartington Hall, 
Derbyshire, a Deputy Lieutenant of that 
county, and a magistrate for the county 
of Somerset and city of Bath. 

He was the eldest son of Richard Bate- 
man, esq. Sheriff of Derbyshire in 1812, 
by Elizabeth; only child and heir of the 
Rev. Thomas Keelinge, of Uttoxeter. He 
succeeded to the estate of Hartington 
(where his family was seated in the reign 
of Elizabeth) on the death, in March, 
1824, of his uncle Sir Hugh Bateman, 
who had been created a Baronet in 1806, 
with remainder to the male issue of his 
daughter : in pursuance of which the dig- 
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nity devolved on his posthumous grandson, 
the present Sir Francis Edward Scott. 

Mr. Bateman married, May 26, 1820, 
Madeleine, daughter of Robert Willoughby, 
esq. of Cliffe, co. Warwick, by Lucy, his 
third wife, daughter of Edward Ferrers, 
esq. of Baddesley Clinton. He had issue 
four sons, Hugh, Richard, Thomas, and 
Francis-Willoughby ; and two daughters, 
Elizabeth and Madeleine. 


Joun Creer, Esa. 

July 3. At Osmington, near Wey- 
mouth, aged 73, John Cree, esq. of Ower 
Moigne, Dorsetshire, for many years an 
active magistrate and a Deputy Lieutenant 
of that county. 

He was the son of the late Terence 
M’Mahon, esq. of Cullenswood, co. Dub- 
lin, by Rachel, daughter and co-heir of 
George Longworth, esq. of Craggan House, 
near Athlone. He entered the army at the 
age of seventeen, and served the entire 
campaign in Holland, under the Duke of 
York, and subsequently in the Mediterra- 
nean, under Sir Ralph Abercromby. He 
was placed on half-pay in the year 1805; 
and afterwards served as a Captain of the 
West Dorset militia until its reduction. 

In 1814 he exchanged his paternal name 
by royal licence for that of Cree, in com- 
pliance with the will of his uncle John 
Cree, esq. of Thornhill House, Dorset. 

He married, in 1806, Anne, third dau. 
of Robert Strickland, esq. of Dorchester, 
and had issue, besides other children who 
died young, two sons and one daughter. 
The former are both in the church,—the 
Rev. John Robert Cree, Rector of Ower 
Moigne ; and the Rev. James Cree, Vicar 
of Cheldon, near Dorchester. 


Branssy Cooper, Esa. F.R.S. 

Aug. 18. Suddenly, at the Atheneum 
Club, aged 60, Bransby Blake Cooper, 
esq. F.R.S,, Senior Surgeon of Guy’s Hos- 
pital. 

He was the eldest son of the Rev. Samuel 
Lovick Cooper, Rector of Ingoldesthorpe 
and Barton, Norfolk, by Sarah-Leman, 
daughter of Robert Rede, esq. of Lever- 
ingham Abbey, Suffolk. His younger 
brother, the present Sir Astley Paston 
Cooper, Bart., succeeded by a special re- 
mainder to the baronetcy conferred on his 
uncle the illustrious surgeon Sir Astley 
P. Cooper. Their grandfather the Rev. 
Samuel Cooper, D.D., was for many years 
Vicar of Great Yarmouth, in which town 
the subject of this notice was born, on the 
2nd September, 1792, and where also he 
received the elements of his general edu- 
cation, At an early age he entered the 
naval service of his country as a midship- 
man in the Stately, a 64-gun ship, under 
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especial care and instruction of the First 
Lieutenant, afterwards Admiral Fisher. 
The sea, however, not agreeing with his 
delicate heath, he consented to return 
again to school, under the care of the Rev. 
Mr. Spurdens, of North Walsham, Nor- 
folk. Having finished his education he 
visited his uncle, Mr. (afterwards Sir) 
Astley Cooper, who was then rising rapidly 
in public estimation, and at his suggestion 
repaired to the Norwich Hospital, where 
he remained for two years, at the expira- 
tion of which time he came to London, 
and entered the house of Mr. Hodgson, 
then resident in the city, who subsequently 
attained considerable fame as an operating 
surgeon in Birmingham and the midland 
counties, and to whose high professional 
attainments Mr. Cooper was to a great 
extent indebted for his surgical acquire- 
ments. 

In 1812 he entered the army as Assist- 
ant Surgeon in the Royal Artillery, and 
immediately repaired to the Peninsula, 
where our troops were then vigorously 
engaged. He was present at the battles of 
Vittoria, the Pyrenees, Nivelle, Orthes, 
the siege of St. Sebastian, and the battle 
of Toulouse. Mr. Cooper was admitted 
a member of the Royal College of Sur- 
geons of England on the 5th Dec. 1823, 
having for three years previously acted as 
Demonstrator of Anatomy at St. Thomas’s 
Hospital, and having already published a 
valuable treatise on the ligaments. In 1843 
he was elected an honorary Fellow of the 
college, and in 1848 became a member of 
the Council. He made some valuable con- 
tributions to the advancement of surgical 
knowledge, especially in the Guy’s Hos- 
pital Reports. He was also the author of 
Surgical Essays, on the growth and forma- 
tion of bone, on fractures in general, on 
dislocations, &c., and a separate volume 
on fractures and dislocations; and has 
shown his veneration for the memory of 
Sir Astley Cooper by editing his biography. 

Mr. Cooper was a most kind and amia- 
ble man, beloved and respected by his 
pupils and hospital patients, with whose 
sufferings he sympathised. He married, 
May 21, 1816, Mary-Anne, daughter of 
John Keelinge, esq. of Broxbourne, Herts., 
whom he has Jeft his widow with a nume- 
rous family. 

From a post-moriem examination of Mr. 
Cooper’s body it appeared that the imme- 
diate cause of his death was a sudden effu- 
sion of blood on the lungs, arising from 
malignant sore-throat. 

His funeral took place on the 25th of 
August, when his body was deposited in 
the family-vault at St. Martin’s-in-the- 
Fields, Lord Palmerston having permitted 
it to be opened in obedience to the wishes 
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of the deceased as expressed in his will, 
notwithstanding that the church is now 
closed for interments. The coffin was 
preceded by the medical and surgical staff 
of Guy’s Hospital, and followed by the 
relations and friends of the deceased, in- 
cluding all the students of the Hospital 
now in town. 


Rev. Joun Oviver Hopkins, M.A. 

August 1. At his residence, St. Aus- 
tin’s Priory, Shrewsbury, aged 43, the 
Rev. John Oliver Hopkins, M.A. Incum- 
bent of St. Mary’s, Shrewsbury, and Rural 
Dean. 

He was born at Fitz, co. Salop, of 
which place his grandfather and father 
were successively Rectors; and was the 
eldest son of the Rev. William Hopkins, 
M.A. (who died April 7th, 1846), by 
Jemima, youngest daughter of Bold Oliver, 
esq. of Shrewsbury. He received the ru- 
diments of his education at a respectable 
private academy in Shrewsbury, from which 
he was sent to the Royal Free Grammar 
School in the same town, and afterwards 
entered at Magdalen College, Cambridge, 
where he proceeded B.A. in 1833. 

In 1835, on the nomination of Mrs. 
Corbet, of Sundorne, he was presented 
to the perpetual curacies of Uffington and 
Battlefield, near Shrewsbury, in which he 
had only two years before been preceded by 
the pious and amiable Rev. Edward Wil- 
liams.* On the elevation of Dr. Butler to 
the Episcopate, he appointed Mr. Hop- 
kins to the office of Rural Dean of the 
Deanery of Shrewsbury, a situation for 
which his habits of business well qualified 
him, and in the exercise of the various du- 
ties thereof his services were duly recog- 
nised and appreciated by the clergy ge- 
nerally. 

On the death of the Rev. W. G. Row- 
land (of whom a memoir was given in vol. 
xxxvii. p. 99), Mr. Hopkins received an 
earnest invitation to become his successor 
in the incumbency of St. Mary’s, Shrews- 
bury, and, although nothing could exceed 
the cordiality and uniform attachment 
which subsisted between himself and his 
parishioners at Uffington and Battlefield, 
yet from a desire to be useful in a more 
extended sphere of service, he decided to 
accede to the request, and was accordingly 
unanimously elected to St. Mary’s, Dec. 
16th, 1851, by the five trustees in whom 
the right of presentation to that benefice 
is vested. 

Possessing a thorough knowledge of 
parochial duties, and a disposition na- 
turally active, he entered with more than 


* Vide Memoir, vol. ciii- part i. p. 
182, and Review of Life, part ii. p. 155. 
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ordinary zeal (yet without any forced ob- 
trusiveness) upon the duties of the new and 
enlarged situation thus assigned to him. 
The benevolence of his heart was evinced, 
not only by the earnestness with which he 
promoted every measure calculated to 
assist the present comfort and future hap- 
ness of those entrusted to his charge, but 
also in the exercise of good will in those 
minute acts of kindness which exhibit the 
unstudied suggestions of Christian cour- 
tesy and genuine amenity of manners. He 
soon gained an ascendancy among the 
people of his parish, which added weight 
to his pastoral character; and, having 
thus secured their esteem and confidence, 
he was the better enabled to discharge his 
ministerial functions with efficacy and ac- 
ceptance. 

His beneficence, like that of his revered 
predecessor, was without ostentation in the 
assistance he afforded to his poor parish- 
oners. He cordially patronised the va- 
rious institutions connected with the 
Established Church, whether in reference 
to the extension of its services in popu- 
lous districts at home, or in foreign parts ; 
the support of schools, or the relief of the 
widows or orphans of clergymen; and 
also furthered such other useful institu- 
tions as were more immediately connected 
with the town. 

During several years he acted as an 
upright and indefatigable magistrate of the 
county of Salop and a visiting justice of the 
prison, the onerous duties of which, how- 
ever, he declined on his appointment to the 
cure of St. Mary’s. 

As a preacher he was highly acceptable; 
his discourses exemplified the graces of the 
spirit in the great matters of faith and 
practice, and were so impressive as to 
touch the conscience, and animate the 
affections ; whilst the devotional spirit 
which pervaded his exercise of the offices 
of the church showed that he felt the 
dignity and responsibility of the solemnity 
in which he was engaged 

It may here be noticed, that at this 
time there is in course of completion in 
St. Mary’s church an elegant stone pulpit, 
designed as a commemorative memorial 
to the late Rev. W. G. Rowland. From 
this it was only permitted Mr. Hopkins to 
address his congregation on one Sabbath. 

The death of Mr. Hopkins was a 
striking instance of the uncertainty of life. 
Wednesday, July 27, being fixed as the 
Visitation of the: Lord Bishop of Lich- 
field, he preached an earnest and forcible 
sermon at St. Chad’s church, Shrewsbury, 
from the words ‘‘ Ye are the salt of the 
earth.”’ He then appeared in his usual 
health and spirits, as also on the Friday, 
when he officiated at the morning service 
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at St. Mary’s church. On the Saturday 
he suffered from an attack of erysipelas in 
the face, which, although somewhat mode- 
fied by medical treatment, increased so 
rapidly on the Monday evening, that be- 
fore midnight his sun had set in its meri- 
dian, causing, when his decease became 
known, a general feeling of regret among 
all classes of his fellow-townsmen at his 
premature removal from among them. 

In 1840 Mr. Hopkins published a ser- 
mon preached at St. Chad’s church, 
Shrewsbury, in behalf of the Societies for 
promoting Christian Knowledge and the 
Propagation of the Gospel; and in 1841 
another preached in the same church at 
the Primary Visitation of the Right Rev. 
James Lord Bishop of Lichfield. A Me- 
morial has been respectably signed, re- 
questing the publication of that preached 
only a few days before his lamented demise. 

Mr. Hopkins married Beatrice-Julia, 
second daughter of Egerton Leigh, esq. 
of Highleigh, co. Chester, by whom he had 
no issue. 

On the day of his funeral the Mayor 
and body corporate, thirty clergymen, 
and nearly two hundred inhabitants and 
friends, attended his remains from his resi- 
dence to St. Mary’s church. The burial 
service was read by the Rev. Dr. Kennedy, 
Head Master of Shrewsbury School, and 
the body deposited in a brick grave in the 
north-east angle of the churchyard. On 
the following Sunday the Ven. John 
Allen, Archdeacon of Salop, preached an 
appropriate sermon at St. Mary’s church, 
from Psalm xxxvi. v. 7, 8, 9, in reference 
to the melancholy event. 


Dr. James MELVIN. 

Lately. Aged 58, Dr. James Melvin, 
Rector of the Grammar School of Aber- 
deen, which office he had held for nearly 
30 years. 

Dr. Melvin’s life was passed unobtru- 
sively in the discharge of his duties as 
principal of the classical seminary of his 
native city. Asa profound and accurate 
Latin scholar, however, and as an earnest, 
indefatigable, and successful teacher, he 
has, probably, left few equals either in 
Scotland or in England. The study of 
Latinity was with him a passion ; and he 
wrote Latin with a purity and elegance 
rarely attained by modern scholars. In bis 
capacity as a teacher, instruction in the 
Latin iainies became, with him, more 
than that mere dabbling in a dead tongue 
which our educational reformers have in 
view when they attack classical studies. 
He taught it so thoroughly, made his pu- 
pils interpret out every particle of the 
meaning of the authors whom they read so 
punctiliously, was so severe on a bad con- 
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struction or a false quantity, that to learn 
Latin from him, though it was only Latin, 
was to be disciplined in accuracy and re- 
search on all subjects for the whole of one’s 
life. He was among the last of those 
teachers of the fine old school, now wear- 
ing out of fashion, who regarded method 
and intellectual training as the great end 
of teaching, rather than the supply of a 
large quantity of interesting miscellaneous 
information. In carrying out this view 
he was greatly assisted by the impressive- 
ness of his character. Strict, conscien- 
tious, candid, and kindly, he was regarded 
by his pupils with a species of affectionate 
awe, and by the city where he lived with 
pride and respect. Altogether, morally, 
he was a man after the stamp of Dr. Ar- 
nold. Of his learning and rare Latin 
scholarship the only literary relic is a 
Latin Grammar;—the laboriousness of 
his professional duties having prevented 
him from going far with an undertaking on 
which he at one time set his heart—the 
compilation of a thoroughly good Latin 
Dictionary. 

His body was followed to the grave by 
the magistrates and a large concourse of 
the citizens of Aberdeen—and he will be 
long remembered by hundreds of his old 
pupils, now scattered over the world. 


Mr. Joun STRUTHERS. 

4ug.7. At Gorbals, Glasgow, in his 
78th year, Mr. John Struthers, author of 
‘*The Poor Man’s Sabbath,’’ and other 
poems. 

The works of this humble follower of 
the muses were recently collected by him- 
self in two tasteful volumes: * and pre- 
fixed is an autobiography of rare interest 
to all who value an authentic contribution 
towards the still unwritten history of the 
lowly firesides of Scotland at the close of 
the last and the early part,of the present 
century. From that source we find that 
this estimable and pious man was born at 
Forefaulds, a cottage built upon the estate 
of Longcalderwood, iu the parish of East 
Kilbride, Lanarkshire, on the 18th of July, 
1776. His father was a shoemaker: and, 
like Bloomfield, our poet was for many 
years a craftsman of St. Crispin. In the 
earlier sections of his memoir there are 
many vivid sketches of the scenes of his 
infancy : and his reminiscences as a “ herd” 
(Anglicé shepherd) are dewy and odorous 
as “Castlemilk and Cathkins bonnie braes ” 
themselves. Throughout theautobiography 
there are scattered and very pleasing me- 
morials of many saintly individuals in 
humble life; and also playfully sarcastic, 
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or perhaps we should say humorous no- 
tices of his various masters and mistresses 
and eke of his fellow servants. Altogether 
it is a plain, unpretending, delightfully 
simple, chatty, and thoughtful production. 

The ‘‘ Poor Man’s Sabbath,’’ his earliest 
and by much his best poem, was first 
published in 1804, previously to ‘ The 
Sabbath ’’ of James Grahame, a fact which 
it is the more necessary to state from an 
incidental inadvertency of Lockhart in his 
Life of Scott in noticing the “‘ third edition” 
which was printed by Ballantine for Con- 
stable, and published under the auspices 
of Sir Walter and Joanna Baillie. The 
poet modestly and affectionately acknow- 
ledges the kindly attentions of Scott and 
Miss Baillie. He was a welcome visitor 
at Castle Street when he happened to be in 
Edinburgh ; and the distinguished poetess 
sought him out in the Gorbals when ona 
tour to her native Scotland.* The ‘‘ Poor 
Man’s Sabbath’’ met with immediate 
success and passed through various editions 
in rapid succession; and now for nearly 
half a century it has been regarded as a 
Scotish lowly classic. The entire poem 
has an autumnal pensiveness flung around 
it. There is a vein of tender reflection, 
scintillations of fine fancies, single felicitous 
images (such as the exquisite one of the 
Robin Red Breast, that like a ‘ falling 
leaf’? comes “ wavering bye,’’), apervading 
pathos, and, above all, a sweet unction in 
this poem that must long preserve for it 
(if we may be allowed to quote from Fer- 
guson) a *‘ far-ben corner ’’ in the Scotish 
heart. When the “ Poor Man’s Sabbath ”’ 
was published, Struthers was employed as 
a working shoemaker. In 1806 appeared 
“The Peasant’s Death,’’ intended to be a 
sequel to the “Sabbath.’”’ It met with 
the same success as the former. In 1811 
appeared “The Winter’s Day,” and in 
1816 ‘‘ The Plough.’’ Excepting “ Dych- 
mont,” which was originally published in 
1836, this embraces all his longer poems. 
They have been again and again reprinted, 
single and collected. In 1817-18 Struthers 
edited ‘‘ The Harp of Caledonia,’’ in three 
volumes, a collection of the songs of 
Scotland. To this collection, Scott, Joanna 
Baillie, Mr. William Smyth of Cambridge, 
Mrs. John Hunter, and other famous 
writers sent various voluntawy contribu- 
tions. The work, now somewhat scarce 
complete, was undertaken at the request of 
Mr. Fullarton of the publishing firm of 
Khull, Blackie, and Co. Glasgow, in 
whose establishment, by this time, the poet 


* A mis-print 1818 for 1808 in p. xcix 
perplexes the chronology and makes errant 
the statement as to the priority in publica- 
tion of the ‘‘ Poor Man’s Sabbath.’ 
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had gotten himself ensconced as a proof 
corrector, &c. 

Besides his poems, Struthers was the 
author of ‘‘ The History of Scotland from 
the Union in 1707 to 1827,’ a work of 
research and valuable for its materials. 
He likewise furnished to his employers a 
great number of biographies which have 
since been incorporated in Chambers’s 
Lives of Eminent Scotsmen. 

In 1832-3 he was appointed to the office 
of librarian in Stirling’s Library, Glasgow, 
an office held by him till within a few 
years ago, and which only a change in the 
constitution of the library, involving more 
arduous duties than the venerable poet was 
either able or willing to undertake, caused 
him to resign. The present writer is not 
aware how he spent his closing years. It 
is to be hoped that they did not illustrate 
the poet’s fate ; and indeed we have reason 
to conclude they did not, though the 
death of his first wife, a fitting ‘ help- 
meet,’’ was a bitter sorrow to him; and 
he was again left a widower in 1847. 
Lightly lie the turf upon the grave of this 
not the least of the sacred poets of Scot- 
land. 


Satis ScowaBg, Ese. 

July 23. In Anglesea, from a sudden 
attack of scarlet fever, Salis Schwabe, esq. 
of Manchester, merchant. 

Mr. Schwabe was a native of Oldenburg, 
where he was born at the commencement 
of the century, but removed to Glasgow 
soon after the close of the war, and in 1832 
became a resident of Manchester. As a 
manufacturer and merchant he was emi- 
nently successful, and acquired consider- 
able wealth, a liberal portion of which he 
devoted to aiding the charities and other 
institutions of the city. He was, amongst 
other great movements, a liberal contri- 
butor to the funds of the Anti-Corn-law 
League, and subsequently to the Great 
Exhibition in London. After the free- 
trade movement had been crowned with 
success he accompanied Mr. Cobden, M.P. 
on his continental tour. His loss will be 
deeply felt at Manchester, where his many 
social qualities, in addition to his great 
hospitality and charitable liberality, had 
endeared him to a large circle of its high- 
est and worthiest citizens. 

He has received the honours of a funeral 
of almost public character. The mayors 
of Manchester and Salford, and deputa- 
tions from the Manchester School of De- 
sign, Royal Institution, Atheneum, and 
other public institutions, were present, 
and a line of more than forty private car- 
riages formed part of the cortége. 

He has bequeathed a legacy of 3000/. 
to the Manchester Infirmary, and the like 
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amount to the Manchester Royal Lunatic 
Hospital. 


Rosert HarrRi_p, Esa. 

July 28. At his residence, Round Hill 
Villa, Sydenham, after many months’ ill- 
ness, Robert Harrild, esq. 

Mr. Harrild was well-known as one of 
the largest dealers in the materials neces- 
sary for the art of printing, to the im- 
provement of which he materially contri- 
buted. He practically introduced the use 
of “the roller,’’ asa substitute for the old 
‘* balls’’ of Caxton, and its adoption soon 
led to the fabrication of machines. With 
the balls, about 150 to 200 copies of a 
newspaper was the greatest speed that 
could be attained in an hour. With the 
cylindrical movement, dependent upon the 
rollers, however, newspapers are now 
printed at the rate of 10,000 and even 
15,000 per hour. These changes in an art 
to which he was warmly attached were 
watched by Mr. Harrild with the greatest 
interest, and were aided by every means 
in his power. His factories in Friday- 
street, and afterwards in Distaff-lane, ob- 
tained a wide reputation, and were the re- 
sort of printers from all parts of this king- 
dom and its colonies. Latterly he occu- 
pied also extensive warehouses in Farring- 
don-street. In the course of his mer- 
chandise he discovered the original press 
at which Franklin worked, in London, in 
the years 1725-6, and preserved it, anda 
few years ago he presented it to the Ame- 
rican government, which is now exhibiting 
it at the New York Exhibition. It was 
previously (in 1841) exhibited at the 
Medical Institution at Liverpool, and a 
lecture on the Life of Dr. Franklin was 
delivered there by the Rev. Hugh M’Neile, 
from the united profits of which exhibition 
and lecture (the latter was subsequently 
published) 150/. were transmitted through 
Messrs, Harrild, towards the support of 
‘¢ The Franklin Pensioner ’’ of the London 
Printers’ Pension Society. 

Active and energetic in his business, 
Mr. Harrild was not less so in his support 
of the charities of the city of London ; 
many of which are indebted to his zeal for 
reforms made at his suggestion. His phi- 
lanthropy was eminently distinguished at 
the time of the New Poor Law, when he 
became a guardian. Even after his retire- 
ment from London, he retained this office, 
and for the performance of its duties he 
not only received a splendid service of 
plate from the inhabitants of his parish and 
his brothers in office, but what was still 
more valued by him, the thanks of the poor 
themselves. 

About thirty years ago he fixed upon 
Sydenham as his future residence. It was 
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then merely a wild common ; gypsies were 
to be seen, with their tents on the hill 
side. There were but very few public 
conveyances, and altogether it appeared as 
though in the heart of the country. To its 
change of character Mr. Harrild has con- 
tributed largely; villa after villa has sprung 
up upon his property, and his example has 
been followed rapidly by others. The sub- 
stitution of the Croydon railroad for the 
old canal greatly accelerated this process. 

Partial to horticulture, he devoted his 
leisure to the production of the finest 
fruits and flowers ; and at the local shows 
the produce of his forcing houses was ge- 
nerally selected for prizes. As a friend, 
he was warm and generous; as a parent, 
kind and devoted. In fact, in all the rela- 
tions of life, he secured the esteem and 
attachment of his friends, and his loss will 
be truly felt. In his last hours he ordered 
that all his dependents should receive some 
gift as a testimony to his memory, accom- 
panied with his best wishes for their 
future welfare. Between the paroxysms 
of pain, he expressed a complete resigna- 
tion to the will of Providence, and a per- 
fect reliance upon the intercession of his 
Redeemer. 

Mr. Harrild has left by his will 1000. 
subject to two lives, the interest of which, 
in connection with the sum already col- 
lected by the old Press of Franklin, is to 
be invested until it reaches the amount of 
40/. per annum, when éwo Pensioners are 
to be elected, being decayed overseers of 
more than seven years’ standing in one 
office, to receive 20/, each. 


Esq.— Clergy Deceased. 


CLERGY DECEASED. 


June 12. At Kingston, Jamaica, the Rey. C. A. 
Cooper, of St. Thomas in the East, Manchevneal, 
youngest son of Mrs. Cooper, of Aston Old Hall, 
Newport, Shropshire. 

June 18. Aged 50, the Rev. James Culshaw Parr, 
Rector of Stanton Wyville, Leic. (1852). He was 
the youngest son of the late Thomas Parr, esq. of 
Poole; and was of ‘Trinity college, Cambridge, 
B.A. 1825, M.A. 1828. 

June 20. At Witney, Oxfordshire, aged 83, the 
Rey. Charles Jerram, Rector of that place, and late 
Vicar of Chobham, Surrey. He was of Magdalene 
college, Cambridge, where he obtained the Norri- 
sian prize for the best essay on a sacred subject in 
1796, and graduated B.A. 1797, the last on the 
list of Wranglers, M.A. 1800. He was for some 
time Minister pf St. Jolin’s chapel in London ; was 
presented to €ncbiam in 1810, by S. Thornton, 
esq. and to Witney in 1834 by the Bishop of Win- 
chester. On entering upon that extensive parish 
he immediately promoted the erection of two cha- 
pels, at the hamlets of Curbridge and Crawley : 
they were opened for divine service in 1836, 
and consecrated in 1847. In 1849, a third was 
erected at Wood Green for the use of the poor 
residing in the northern district of the town: to 
this he contributed the sum of 500/. He printed 
in 1829 “ The Commission, Qualifications, and 
Duty of the Christian Minister. A Sermon 
preached at Guildford, at the Primary Visitation 
of the Bishop of Winchester.” 
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June 21. At Hinton Waldrist, Berks, aged 66, 
the Rev. George Sherwood Evans, Rector of that 
parish. He was of Pembroke college, Oxford, 
B.A. 1808, M.A. 1811. 

June 23. At Cotterstock, Northamptonshire, 
aged 53, the Rev. Alerander Macdonald, Vicar of 
that parish. He was of Queen’s college. Cam- 
bridge, B.D. 1834; and was presented to Cotter- 
stock in 1831 by the Earl of Westmoreland. 

At Kirk Louan, Isle of Man, aged 72, the Rev. 
Joseph Qualtrough, Vicar of that parish, to which 
he was presented by the King, in 1824. 

June 24, At Hallow, Wore. the Rev. Henry 
Joseph Stevenson, Vicar of that parish, a Preben- 
dary of Worcester, and Examining Chaplain to 
the Bishop of Worcester. He was of Jesus col- 
lege, Cambridge, B.A. 1827, M.A. 1830. He had 
been for many years Examining Chaplain to the 
Bishop of Worcester ; by whom he was collated to 
the rectory of St. Nicholas, Worcester, in 1842, 
and to the vicarage of Hallow in 1845. Having 
suffered for some time from nervous excitement, 
he had withdrawn from all active duty by the ad- 
vice of his medical adviser; but, rising from bed 
at 1 a.m. for the purpose of taking a composing 
draught, he cut his throat with a razor, before his 
wife was able to prevent him. 

June 25. At Hampstead, Middlesex, aged 88, 
the Rev. Charles Holworthy, Vicar of Bourn, Cam- 
bridgeshire. He was of University college, Ox- 
ford, B.A. 1786, and was presented to the vicarage 
of Bourn in 1795 by Christ’s college, Cambridge. 

At Warnford, Hampshire, aged 80, the Rev. 
Richard Hume Lancaster, Rector of that parish 
(1802). He was of Merton college, Oxford, B.A. 
1793, M.A. 1796. 

June 27. Off St. Vincent, on his passage to 
England for the recovery of his health, aged 48, 
the Rev. William Cornewall, Colonial Chaplain on 
the Gold Coast. 

At Horwich, Lane. the Rev. John Hampson 
Johnson, of Pembroke college, Oxford, B.A. 1820, 
M.A. 1823, He was brother of the Rev. S. John- 
son, Incumbent of Atherton, with whom he ma- 
triculated on the same day at Lincoln college, Ox- 
ford ; and graduated B.A. 1820, M.A. 1823. He 
published in 1851 ‘“ Family Readings from the 
Gospel of St. Luke.” 

June 28. At Sandy Cove, Dublin, accidentally 
drowned when bathing, aged 24, the Rev. Moore 
Morgan Macintosh, Curate of Burton-upon-Trent, 
Staffordshire. 

Lately. The Rev. John Armstrong, Incumbent 
of Kiltoom, dioc. Elphin. 

The Rev. John Fletcher, M.A. Perp. Curate of 
Bradfield, Yorkshire (1819). 

The Rev. Richard Dods, Rector of Fleet, near 
Holbeech, Linc. (1807). He was of Corpus Christi 
college, Cambridge, incorporated M.A. 1807. 

At Yarmouth, Isle of Wight, aged 61, the Rev. 
Robert Little, Rector of that parish. He was of 
Sidney Sussex college, Cambridge, B.D. 1832, and 
was presented to his living in 1841 by the Lord 
Chancellor. 

The Rev. 7’. Peyton, Head Master of the Free 
Grammar School, Sierra Leone. 

July 2. At Comely Bank, Perth, the Rev. 
John Dodgson, M.A. formerly Incumbent of St. 
Peter’s episcopal church, Montrose. 

At his father’s house, Llanerfyl, aged 32, the 
Rev. Edmund John Lloyd, late Curate of Tremeir- 
chion. He was of Christ’s college, Camb. B.A. 1844. 

At Catania, in Sicily, aged 27, of a coup-de-soleil, 
the Rev. David Veel, only son of the ‘Rey. David 
Jones, of Stanley St. Leonard’s, Glouc. 

The Rev. John Mort Wakefield, M.A. late As- 
sistant Master in the Free Grammar School, 
Shrewsbury, and Incumbent of Little Berwick 
near that town. He was of St. John’s college, 
Cambridge, B.A. 1825, M.A. 1828. 

July 4. At Birtley hall, Northumberland, aged 
ais the Rev. Robert Lowther, Incumbent of Birtley 

1805). 
At Tadlow, Camb. aged 71, the Rey. St. John 
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Wells Lucas, Vicar of that place and Rector of 
East Hatley. He was of Downing college, B.A. 
1828, M.A. 1831; and was presented to both his 
churches by that society in Jan. 1840. 

July 8. At Madras, the Rev. Walter Posthumus 
Powell, D.C.L. Chaplain to the Garrison, Fort St. 
George. He was of Worcester college, Oxford, 
B.A. 1828, B. and D.C.L. 1836. 

July 9. At Down house, Olveston, Glouc. aged 
85, the Rev. George D’ Arville. 

August 5. At Petworth, the Rev. William Fry, 
Rector of Egdean (1832). He was self-educated, 
and possessed a very intimate knowledge of Scrip- 
ture; it might be almost said that the Bible was 
his only book. This familiarity with the Sacred 
Writings enabled him to become an effective ex- 
temporary preacher. He was a man of primitive 
simplicity and purity of life, and a most useful 
parish priest. The living is in the patronage of 


the Biddulph family of Burton Park. 


DEATHS, 
ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER. 


Jan. 8. At Nelson, New Zealand, by the acci- 
dental discharge of his gun, Henry, son of John 
Eliot, esq. of Lambourne, Essex. 

Feb. 25. At Forest Creek, Australia, aged 15, 
Henry Stewart Forbes Leith, fourth son of the late 
Col. Forbes Leith, of Whitehaugh, Aberdeensh. 

Feb. 26. At Melbourne, Australia, aged 25, 
George-Jackson, second son of the late Robert 
Henry French, esq. of Hunter Oak, Northum- 
berland. 

March 24. At Kyneton, Port Philip, aged 33, 
Frederick-Augustus, third son of the late Henry 
Jeffreys, esq. and formerly of the 19th Regt. 

On board H.M.S. Sphinx, between Trincomalee 
and the Cape, trom severe wounds received under 
Capt. Loch, at the storming of Donabew, in Bur- 
mah, aged 23, Lieut. Hugh Alan Hinde, late mate 
of H.M.S. Winchester, and third son of the late 
Rey. Thomas Hinde, of Winwick, co. Lancaster. 

April 15. On his way to Madras to embark for 
England, aged 19, Edward-Charles, second son of 
the late John Alexander Sutherland Forbes, esq. 
Bombay Civil Service, and grandson of the late 
Col. D. Prother, C.B. 

April 18. At Young Daen, near Shewgheen, 
Burmah, aged 30, Capt. Edmund Disney Byng, Ist 
European Bengal Fusiliers, and late A.D.C. to 
Gen. Sir Charles Napier ; second son of Rear-Adm. 
the Hon. Henry Byng (uncle to Lord Viscount 
Torrington) by Maria-Jane, dau. of the Hon. J. 
B. Clarke, esq. member of council at Cape Breton. 
He married in April 1852 Elizabeth Egbertha, 
dau. of the late John Horsley, esq. Madras Civil 
Service. 

April 19. On his passage to Australia, Thomas- 
Andrews, youngest son of Mrs. Wylde, of Win- 
chester, widow of the Rev. Robert Wylde, Vicar of 
Claverdon, Warwickshire. 

April 24. From fever, contracted whilst serving 
with his regiment in Burmah, aged 43, Capt. Ed- 
ward Lionel Wolley, 5ist Light Inf. son of the 
late Rev. Godfrey Wolley, Rector of Hawnby, and 
Vicar of Hutton Bushell, Yorkshire. 

April 26. At Donabew on the Irawaddy, aged 
23, Wm. Haynes, esq. late of Evesham, Worc. 
Assistant Surgeon, 52nd Regt. H.E.I.C.S. 

April30. At Moulmein, aged 34, Marion, wife 
of Capt. T. P. Sparks, 17th Madras Nat. Inf. and 
Deputy-Comm. at Rangoon. 

April. At Geelong, N.S.W., Charles, second son 
of the late John Towgood, esq. of Clement’s-lane 
and Upper Bedford-place. 

May 4. At Calcutta, aged 28, Thomas Tred- 
gold, esq. Civil Eng. of the Stamp Office, son of 
the late Thomas Tredgold, esq. C.E. 

May 8. At Port Natal, aged 28, Frederick-Wil- 
liam Bishop, esq. second son of the late John 
Bishop, esq. of Sunbury House, Middlesex, and 
Ascot Lodge, Berks. 
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May li. Aged 27, Lieut. George Adolphus 
Pidcock, R.N. youngest son of John Pidcock, esq. 
M.D. Watford, Herts. He was killed in the cap- 
ture of a pirate fleet by H.M.S. Rattler, in the 
China Seas, near Amoy. 

May \5. Killed by the fall of an avalanche, in 
the valley of Wurdwun, to the north of Cash- 
mere, aged 27, Christopher ee Wray, Assist- 
ant Surgeon H.M. 87th Regt. and third son of the 
late George Wray, esq. of Cleasby, Capt. Bengal 
service. 

May 2\, At the Burdwan Dak Bungalow, near 
Calcutta, aged 29, Lieut. F. A. Hook, 73d N.I. 
eldest son of the late Theodore Hook, esq. 

At Nussaerabad, aged 24, Adam Gordon Newall, 
esq. Bombay Art. third son of Capt. Newall, 
E.1 C.N.S. 

May 24. At Rangoon, aged 39, Lieut.-Col. 
Charles James Coote, 12th Regt. sixth son of the 
late Chidley Coote, esq. of Mount Coote, Limerick. 

At Midnapore, Bengal, aged 27, Wm. Charles 
Owen, esq. M.D. 

June 2. Drowned at Fernando Po, Mr. George 
Herrick Burnaby, mate of H.M. steamer Poly- 
phemus. He was son of the late Rev. T. Burnaby, 
formerly of Quorndon, and for many years one of 
the curates of All Saints’, Loughborough. 

June 4. At Madras, aged 26, Maria-Margrita, 
wife of Capt. Robson Benson, M.N.1. 

June 6. At Graaf Reinet, Cape of Good Hope, 
aged 27, Madeline-Meriel, wife of the Rev. Wm. 
Long, Chaplain of the English Episcopal Church, 
and dau. of Deputy-Comm.-Gen. Watt. 

June9. Aged 7, Emily-Spencer, youngest dau. 
of Francis Jackson, esq. Provost Marshal of 
Grenada. 

At Copenhagen, aged 29, Mary-Frances-Con- 
stantia, wife of George P. L. Mansfield, esq. of 
Morristown, Lattin, co. Kildare. 

Junei\l. At Vera Cruz, on board H.M.S. Daring, 
Benjamin William Tribe, esq. Paymaster R.N. 
eldest son of Benj. Tribe, esq. of Chatham. 

June 12. At Jerusalem, aged 10 months, Pre- 
deric-William, infant son of the Right Rev. the 
Lord Bishop of Jerusalem. 

At Glenafon, Taiback, Robert Lindsay, esq. for- 
merly of the E. I. Co.’s Naval Serv. second son of 
the late Capt. Lindsay, R.N. of Charlton, Kent. 

June 13. At Mogomalee, Ceylon, aged 39, Edwin 
Stanhope Whitehouse, esq. of Liverpool. 

June 15. At Calcutta, Lieut. Wm. Chappell 
Coftin, R.N. Admiralty Mail Agent. He was second 
son of J. W. Coffin, esq. Devonport. He entered 
the service 1824, was made Lieut. 1841, and was 
for some years first Lieut. of the Scylla 18, and 
afterwards of the Recruit brig. In i842 he was 
awarded a pension of 27/7. 7s. 6d. for wounds. 

June 20. At South-bank, Regent’s Park, aged 
53, Anne, widow of Lieut.-Col. Arthur Warde, 
3d Bengal Light Cavalry. 

June 23. Aged 24, Willoughby J. Smith, esq. 
Lieut. R.N. youngest son of William Smith, esq. 
solicitor, Hemel-Hempstead. He was drowned by 
the upsetting of a boat in crossing the bar of the 
river Tampico, in the Gulf of Mexico, while con- 
yeying dispatches from H.M.S. Daring, together 
with, aged 17, Maurice H. Trevilian, R.N. of H.M.S. 
Daring, third son of Major Trevilian of Newberry- 
house, Frome. 

June 24. At Fort Bowen, New Granada, aged 
24, Arthur W., second son of the late Rev. G. Per- 
cival Sandilands. 

June 28. At Pimlico, Archibald Stirling Gil- 
christ, esq. only son of the late Capt. Gilchrist, R.N. 

June 29. At Kingston, Jamaica, aged 29, Lieut. 
H. N. Gell, R.M. 

At Aden, Dunmore M. wife of Major C. W. 
Hudson, 16th Madras Inf. 

At the Government House, Antigua, Bennet 
Langton, esq. late 66th Regt. 

At Maidsmoreton, aged 91, Mrs. Sarah Paxton. 

June 30. At Woodstock, Upper Canada, aged 
60, Richard Foquett, esq. late of Newport, I.W. 

At Weston Underwood, aged 78, Mrs. Susan 
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Haynes. She formerly lived in the service of the 
t Cowper. 

Ply rh At Oporto, Baron d’Ancede, brother of 

M. J. Soares, esq. of Upper Hamilton-terr. St. 

John’s-wood. 

July 5. Aged 82, Thomas Timothy Benning- 
field, esq. of Hutton; and on the 20th, aged 77, 
Martha, his widow. 

July 7. At Edinburgh, aged 59, Harriett-Anne, 
wife of John Macwhirter, M.D. 

July8. AtChantilly, France, Arthur Geddes, esq. 

At Delamere Rectory, Cheshire, aged 8, Fre- 
derick-William, second son, and on the 13th, aged 
10, Zachary-Granger, eldest son, of Zachary 
Mudge, esq. of Sydney, Plympton, Devon. 

July 9. At Fareham, Hants, aged 72, Anne- 
Elizabeth, widow of the Rev. W. Harrison, Vicar 
of Fareham and Canon of Winchester. 

At Barnstaple, aged 98, Miss Susan Servante. 

At Tiverton, at an advanced age, the relict of 
the Rev. Robert Talley. 

July 10. Jane, dau. of the late Adam Callan- 
der, esq. younger of Craigforth, Stirling. 

At St Leonard’s-on-Sea, Mrs. Blogg. 

At Somersal Herbert, Derbysh. in his 2d year, 
Basil Derrin, youngest son of William FitzHerbert, 
esq. 

Frances-Harriet, eldest surviving dau. of Na- 
thaniel Edward Kindersley, esq. 

At Ivy House, Stranraer, aged 63, Anne, widow 
of Lieut.-Gen. John M‘Nair, C.B. 

At St. Leonard’s, aged 16, Frances Melville, 
dau. of George A. C. Plowden, esq. of Calcutta. 

At Wellington, Som. aged 70, Anne, widow of 
the Rev. William Prockter Thomas, LL.B. Preb. 
of Wells and Vicar of Wellington. 

July 11. Aged 20, Osmond, eldest son of J. H. 
Alleyne, M.D. Gloucester-pl. Hyde Park-gardens. 

At Twickenham, aged 20, Henry-Pulleine, third 
surviving son of Vice-Adm. Lysaght. 

Aged 70, Thomas L. Rowbotham, esq. artist, 
many years professor of drawing at the Royal 
Naval School, Camberwell, and New Cross. 

July 12. At Islington, aged 57, Lieut. Gustavus 
Spieker Baker, R.N. He entered the service 1810, 
and was for thirty years on full pay. He was ac- 
tively employed as a midshipman during the 
whole of the American war, was made Lieut. 1824, 
and was for many years on the Coast Guard ser- 
vice. His brother, Charles Henry, is a Lieut. 
R.N. 1827. 

At Kempsey, Wore. at an advanced age, Mrs. 
Bell, relict of Joseph Bell, esq. of the Ravenhurst, 
Staffordshire. 

At Margate, Capt. Alex. Cowan, Madras sery. 

In Newgaie-st. aged 78, John Rowland Durrant, 
esq. many years a member of the Stock Exchange. 

At Brixton, Maria, wife of Adolph Rehder, esq. 

At Goring Heath, Oxon, aged 19, Emily-Georgi- 
ana, dau. of the Rev. R. T. Powys. 7 

At Herne-bay, aged 46, John Spickett, esq. of 
Clifford’s-inn, solicitor, and of the Grove, Hackney. 

July 13, At Moffats, Herts, Miss Caroline Casa- 
major. 

At Brussels, aged 82, Caroline, widow of John 
Perkins, esq. M.D. brother of Henry and Frede- 
rick Perkins, esqrs. of the firm of Messrs. Barclay, 
Perkins, and Co. of London. 

At Haverstock-hill, aged 65, Sarah, relict of 
Henry Reneau, Lieut. R.N. 

Aged 77, Elizabeth, wife of William Slark, esq. 
of Cockspur-st. and Clapton. 

At Brighton, Maria, wife of William Henry 
Williams, esq. only son of the late Gen. Williams, 
of Eaton Mascott, Shropshire, and Leamington, 
Warwicksh. and dau. of the late Jas. Dormer, esq. 

July 14, At East Malling, Kent, Georgiana, 
wife of the Rev. Nathaniel Dimock. 

In Upper George-st. Bryanston-sq. aged 18, 
Mary-Anne, second dau. of the late Richard Han- 
bury, esq. 

At Brompton, aged 38, Ann, wife of the Rev. 
W. J. Irons, B.D. eldest and last surviving dau. of 
John Melhuish, esq. of Upper Tooting. 
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Aged 77, Cecilia-Susanna, wife of R. D. Mack- 
intosh, esq. M.D. of Exeter, formerly of Colchester. 

At Ipswich, aged 83, Ann, relict of the Rev. W. 
Powell, late of Hadleigh, Suffolk. 

July 15. At Southsea, Helena, youngest dau. of 
the late Col. Aslett, Commandant R.M. 

At Newmarket, aged 74, Mr. John Clark, sen. 
the race-judge for thirty years at Newmarket, 
Doncaster, Ascot, Epsom, and many other places ; 
which office he resigned in 1852 to his son. 

At Hastings, aged 73, Benjamin Dutton, esq. 
Commander R.N. He entered the service in 1799, 
was employed during the whole of the war, until 
invalided in 1814, and took part in several actions 
with the French and Danes. He was made Lieut. 
1811, and Commander 185. . 

At Antigua, in the house of her brother, Dr. 
W. H. Edwards, aged 22, Ellen, sixth dau. of Dr. 
Edwards, of Bloomsbury-sq. and formerly of Wil- 
ton, Devon. 

At Bayswater, aged 84, Harding Grant, esq. 

P At Haverstock-park, Miss Myatt, late of Houn- 
slow. 

July 16. In Woburn-sq. aged 20, Catherine- 
Emma, only dau. of John Cutler, esq. of Sidmouth. 

In the Old Kent-road, aged 65, Abraham Cutto, 
esq. solicitor, many years in the Receiver-General’s 
Office, General Post Office. 

At Notting-hill, aged 77, Frederick Grigg, esq. 
for sixteen years Commissioner of Arbitration at 
Rio de Janeiro, under the Slave Trade Restriction 
Treaties. 

At Sudbury, Suff. aged 80, Mrs. Sarah Holman. 

Aged 61, Mr. James Ions, many years managing 
agent of the plate-glass works in Newcastle-upon - 
Tyne. 

At Honfleur, Barré Phipps, esq. son-in-law of 
Mr. Pearson, of Sheffield. 

At Tirrell House, near Penrith, Cumberland, 
aged 33, John Sykes, esq. only son of Mrs. Sykes, 
and brother-in-law of the late Henry Winch, esq. 
of Seacombe, Cheshire. 

July 17. Aged 34, William Bateman, late cashier 
of the Sailors’ Home, Well-st. Wellclose-sq. 

At Stokesley, aged 74, Joseph Buckle, esq. al- 
derman and magistrate and twice Lord Mayor of 
York. 

At Crowcombe, Som. George Bucknell, esq. 

At Scarborough, aged 67, John Hill Coulson, 
esq. shipowner. 

Aged 61, Mary, wife of George Eld, esq. of Co- 
ventry. 

At Paris, aged 75, Louisa, widow of James Ken- 
ney, dramatic author. 

July 18. At Kingsland, Middx. aged 70, John 
Arthur, esq. M.D. Deputy Inspector Gen. of Army 
Hospitals. 

At Dawlish, aged 76, Francis Berry, esq. 

At Great Baddow, Essex, aged 61, George Clap- 
ham, esq. 

At Wiesbaden, aged 43, John Craig Freebairn, 
esq. of Cantray, co. Inverness. 

In the Isle of Wight, aged 25, Tbberson, young- 
est son of J. W. Izod, esq. of Esher. 

At Cheltenham, Major Justinian Nutt, late of 
Bombay Eng. 

At Blackheath, Anna-Maria, eldest dau. of the 
late Osborne Tylden, esq. of Torre-hill, Kent. 

At Wolston Manor, near Coventry, aged 31, 
Wm. Wilcox, esq. and Aug. 3, aged 31, Frances- 
Eliza, his widow. 

July 19. At Bantry House, the Right Hon. 
Mary Countess of Bantry, neice to the Marquess of 
Thomond. She was the third daughter of Wil- 
liam the second Marquess, K.P. by Elizabeth- 
Rebecca, only dau. and heir of Thomas Trotter, 
esq. of Duleck; was married on the llth Oct. 
1836, but had no issue. 

At Bruntingthorpe, Leic. aged 62, Elizabeth- 
Sarah, wife of John Clarke, esq. late of Peat- 
ling Hall. 

t Margate, Catherine, wife of Capt. Gape, R.N. 

At Kingsland, aged 32, Mary-Ann, wife of 
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Richard Coleman Henry Groombridge, of Pater- 
noster-row, bookseller. 

At Ramsgate, Henry, eldest son of Henry E. 
Kendall, jun. esq. of Brunswick-sq. 

At the Lawn, Kempsey, Wore. aged 82, Harriet, 
relict of Samuel Salisbury, esq. 

At the Grange, Great Bowden, aged 79, George 
Seabroke, esq. 

At Hereford, aged 92, Jane-Catherine, dau. of 
the late Rev. Henry Venn, successively Vicar of 
Huddersfield and Rector of Yelling, Hunts. 

At Beverley, aged 44, George Harrison West, esq. 

July 20. At Brinton, Norfolk, aged 72, Mary, 
relict of the Rev. Theophilus Girdlestone, Rector 
of Baconsthorpe and Bodham 

At Sydenham, Martha, wife of Professor Hoppus, 
of University College, London, and dau. of the 
late Matthew Devenish, esq. of Bulford, Wilts. 

At Camberwell, aged 76, Charlotte, relict of 
Joseph Lightfoot, esq. of Walworth, and of the 
Stock Exchange. 

At Exmouth, Eliza-Ann, eldest dau. of J. Tesche- 
maker, esq. D.C.L. 

July 21. At Brighton, aged 77, George Wilbra- 
ham Browne, esq. late of the E.1.C.’s service. 

At Chislett, Kent, aged 86, John Collard, esq. 
late of Broomfield. 

In London, Col. Charles Cornwallis Dansey, 
C.B. R.Art. He entered the service in 1803, served 
in the Peninsula, was slightly wounded at Burgos, 
and severely at Waterloo. 

At Bellevue, Clifton, James Howard, esq. 

At the residence of her son-in-law, Charles P. 
Millard, esq. Tottenham, aged 67, Sarah, widow of 
Anthony Hunt, R.N. of Maidstone. 

At Nervi, near Genoa, aged 67, the Right Hon. 
Mary Countess of Minto. She was the eldest dau. 
of Patrick Brydone, esq. was married to Lord 
Minto in 1806, and had issue fourteen children, of 
whom the second daughter is Lady John Russell. 
Her remains were interred in the family vault at 
Minto Castle, N.B. 

In consequence of being thrown from his chaise 
near Croydon, Mr. Jesse Oldfield. He formerly 
resided in Leicester, and married the daughter of 
Mrs. Dewell (who kept the Bull and Butcher 
publichouse, Gallowtree-gate, now the Castle Ta- 
vern), by whom he had two children. After the 
birth of his second child he left the town under 
mysterious circumstances, and was not heard of 
by his wife for many years, until the publication 
of his name in various Chancery proceedings with 
the celebrated Mr. Cobbett induced her to visit 
London, when she discovered “ Jesse Oldfield” to 
be her long-lost husband. She died several years 
after, and deceased has left a wife and family to 
deplore his loss. 

At Glanrhydw, aged 74, John E. P. Saunders, 
esq. one of the oldest magistrates of Carmarthensh. 

At Birmingham, aged 48, Clement-Cotterill 
Scholefield, esq. eldest son of the late Joshua 
Scholefield, esq. M.P. 

At Pimlico, Lydia, relict of William Stebbing, 
esq. late of Clapham. 

In Camden Town, aged 78, Edward Tredway,esq. 

July 22. At Abthorpe Vicarage, aged 44, Har- 
riet, wife of the Rev. Thos. Coldwell. 

At Cheltenham, aged 82, John Dowding, esq. 
of Martley, Worcestersh. 

At Hampstead, aged 77, John James Halls, esq. 
eldest son of the late James Halls, esq. of Col- 
chester. 

At Brecon, aged 88, Arabella, relict of Edward 
Otto Ives, esq. of Colards, near Tichfield, Hants, 
and formerly Resident at Lucknow. 

At Bordeaux, aged 77, Susan, relict of William 
Johnston, esq. of that city. 

At Kensington, aged 42, Letitia, wife of Major 
L. Murray Prior, D.L. 

Miss Eliza Morrill, of Park-road, Twickenham. 

H. C. Reily, esq. Oatlands-park, architect. 

Aged 37, J. Stanley Reilly, esq. architect. 

At Alcester, aged 47, Sarah-Bishop, fourth dau. 
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of the late William Townsend, esq. Wood End, 
Medmenham, Bucks. 

At Arundel, aged 82, Jane, relict of Edward 
Upperton, esq. of Sompting. 

July 23. At Newington-green, aged 78, Jehosh- 
aphat Aspin, esq. 

At Turner’s-hill, Cheshunt, aged 90, Mrs. Char- 
lotte Frances Bowker. 

In London, Mary, wife of Charles Browning, 
esq. of Dorset-pl. second dau. of the late John T. 
Giraud, esq. of Faversham. 

In Salisbury-st. Strand, Ernest, youngest son 
and surviving twin child of the late Thomas 
Collet, esq. 

At Yatton, Somersetsh. aged 47, Henry, son of 
the late Henry Cross, esq. of Exeter. 

At Edinburgh, Margaret, wife of George Harley 
Drummond, esq. late of Stanmore-park, and Drum- 
tochty Castle. She was the daughter of the late 
Alex. Munro, esq. was married in 1801, and had 
issue two sons, the late George Drummond, esq. 
who ro in 1851, and Henry Dundas Drum- 
mond, e: 

In See pl. Hyde-park, aged 63, Frederick 
Hart, esq. 

William-Francis, eldest son of Francis Herna- 
man, esq. of the Exeter Court of Bankruptcy. 

At Lucerne, aged 40, Catharine-Anne-Lucy- 
Spring, wife of Henry Cowper Marshall, esq. of 
Leeds, and second dau. of Lord Monteagle. She 
was married in 1837. 

Aged 67, John Matthey, esq. of South Hackney. 

At Ghent, aged 31, Mary-Jane, wife of John 
Bass Oliver, esq. solicitor, of St. Swithin’s-lane and 
Bruxelles, formerly of Loughborough, Leic. 

At London, aged 49, John Richards, esq. of 
Gateshead, and Raven-row, Spitalfields. 

Aged 84, Mr. George Molineux Welch, of Salis- 
bury-court, Fleet-st. for nearly 50 years an in- 
habitant of the parish of St. Bride. 

July 24. At Durham, aged 66, Elizabeth, eldest 
dau. of the late Rev. Thomas Bowlby. 

At Lymington, Sarah, wife of Lieut.-Col. Burer. 

In the Albany-road, Camberwell, aged 84, Mrs, 
Ann Curtis. 

At Shirehampton, near Bristol, Williamina, 
wife of Gilbert Elliot, D.D. Dean of Bristol. 

By falling into a chasm, in descending a moun- 
tain near Geneva, Mr. Goldsmith, senior partner 
of the firm of Goldsmith Brothers, in Queen-st., 
Cheapside. Mr. Richard Clark, son of Mr. W. 
Clark, of Doncaster, a member of the Society of 
Friends, shared the accident, and narrowly es- 
caped with broken limbs. 

At Lampton, Middlesex, Martha, wife of William 
Griffiths, esq. of Lower Berkeley-street. 

In Stanhope-st. Margaret, widow of Lieut.-Col. 
Lee Harvey, of Castlesemple and Mousewald, N.B. 

At the residence of Charles James Heath, esq. 
Balham-hill, aged 59, Mrs. Peacock, only surviv- 
ing dau. of the late Sir Henry Pearce, Surveyor of 
the Navy. 

At Barnstaple, Elizabeth-Margaret, wife of the 
Rey. John J. Scott, late Perp. Curate of Holy 
Trinity Church in that town. 

In Chester-square, aged 76, Augusta-Charlotte, 
widow of Sir Joseph Whatley, K.C.H. and last sur- 
viving sister of Peter first Lord Rendlesham. She 
was the 2d dan. of Peter Thellusson, esq. of Brods- 
worth, Yorkshire ; was married first, in 1798, to 
Thomas Champion De Crespigny, esq. who died in 
1799 ; and secondly, in 1827, to Sir Joseph What- 
ley, who died in 1844. 

July 25. From being thrown out of his chaise, 
aged 69, Mr. Richard Billing, surveyor, of Reading. 

At Bristol, Lydia, wife of Thomas H. Hack, esq. 
formerly of Southampton. 

At Brighton, aged 33, Agnes-Jane, wife of Lieut. 
William Horton, R.N. Tunbridge-wells. She was 
the 2d dau. of the late J. Jeddere Fisher, esq. of 
Tunbridge-wells, and was married in 1846. 

In her 67th year, Charlotte, wife of the Hon. 
George King, of Fryern, uncle to the Earl of 
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Lovelace. She was the dau. of Nathaniel Tred- 
croft, esq. of Horsham, by Sarah, dau. of Thomas 
Steele, esq. of Hamptnett, Sussex; was married 
in 1808 to her cousin Mr. King, son of Peter Lord 
King, by Charlotte Tredcroft ; and had issue one 
daughter and two sons, Frederick, and Henry, 
Commander R.N. 

At Riga, aged 35, George Clinton Bunbury 
Wynyard, esq. H.M. Consul at that port, youngest 
son of the Rev. M. J. Wynyard, Rector of West 
Rounton, Yorkshire. 

July 26. At Hamilton-terr. St. John’s-wood, 
aged 66, William Bigg, esq. 

Aged 72, Mrs. Arabella Dickinson, of Selby. 

At Oxford, aged 48, Jesse Elliston, esq. late of 
Ipswich. 

Aged 40, Mary-Ann, wife of Alexander Fraser, 
of Gatwick, Charlwood, Surrey, esq. eldest dau. 
of the late John Illidge, of Brixton, esq. 

Elizabeth-Trist, wife of William Gillard, esq. 
surgeon, Totnes. 

At Waters Upton, Salop, his native place, aged 
51, Richard Groucock, esq. of Bow Churchyard. 

At Newcastle-on-Tyne, George, third son of the 
late Andrew Hobbs, esq. of Lymington. 

At Paris, aged 21, Bertha, youngest dau. of the 
late Edward Hawke Locker, esq. Her death was 
caused by injuries received a fortnight before, in 
consequence of her dress catching fire. 

At Chelsea, aged 76, Lydia, only surviving dau. 
of the late Christopher Thompson Maling, esq. of 
Herrington Hall and Hendon Lodge, Durham. 

At Brighton, aged 73, Miss Anna Maria Morris. 

Robert C. Mundell, esq. of Marlborough-road, 
St. John’s-wood. 

At Southampton, aged 55, Wm. Harvey Parry, 
esq. 

At Bath, aged 58, John Patrick, esq. late of 
Fenchurch-st. 

At Aldenham Abbey, Herts, aged 53, Henrietta- 
Maria-Sarah, wife of William Stuart, esq. and last 
surviving dau. of Adm. Sir Charles Morice Pole, 
Bart. G.C.B. She was married in 1821, and had 
issue three sons and three daughters. 

At Darley-dale, near Matlock, aged 16, Annie, 
eldest and only surviving dau. of Adam Washing- 
ton, esq. barrister-at-law. 

At Constantinople, George Rhodes Wolridge, 
esq. Commander of H.M. steam sloop Inflexible. 
He was a nephew of the late Capt. Thomas Wol- 
ridge, R.N. He entered the service in 1828, passed 
his examination 1835, was made Lieut. 1842, and 
appointed to the Dublin 50 flag-ship in the Pacific ; 
from whence he returned to England in 1845. 

At Thorne, Minster, Isle of Thanet, aged 97, 
Mary, relict of Henry Wootton, esq. 

July 27. At the residence of her son-in-law Mr. 
John Lozell, Eaton Lodge, Writtle, aged 86, Mary, 
relict of John Briant, esq. late of Golds Hill House, 
Loughton, Essex. 

At Great Burdon, near Darlington, aged 72, 

Robert Feetham, esq. 

At Paddington, George Deare Glass, esq. late of 
Dacca, Bengal. 

At St. Alban’s-pl. aged 73, Edmund Lally, esq. 
Farnham, Yorksh. formerly Capt. 4th Royal Dra- 
goon Guards. 

At Brook House, Hartley-row, Hants, George 
Nicholson, esq. of Old Palace Yard, Westminster, 
formerly of Hertford. 

At Lee, Kent, aged 40, Arthur Phillott, esq. of 
Wimpole-st. 

At Killymeal, 
Queen’s Counsel. 

In Devonshire-st. Portland-pl. aged 82, Eliza- 
beth, widow of Edward Charles Howell Shep- 
herd, esq. 

In Lloyd-sq. aged 68, 
Tindall, esq. 

At Underriver, Seal, near Sevenoaks, Kent, aged 
42, Mary, wife of Francis Woodgate, esq. 

July 28. In Fitzroy-sq. Anthony Edward Angelo, 
esq. late Judge at Chittoor, Madras Presidency. 


Dungannon, James Sheil, esq. 


Martha, relict of George 
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At St. Osyth, Essex, aged 48, William, second 
son of the late Smith Bawtree, esq. 

At Tottenham, Martha, youngest dau. of the 
late Thomas Bowen, esq. of Welchpool. 

At Diss, Norfolk, aged 28, Margaret-Ellen, wife 
of George Frederick Browne, esq. youngest dau. 
of the late Thomas Amyot, esq. Treas. S.A. 

While bathing, at Ingoldmeils, on the East Lin- 
colnshire coast, John Borlase and Julian-Taillefer, 
sons of George Borlase Childs, esq. of Finsbury- 
place, brother to the Rev. T. Cave Childs, of De- 
vonport. 

In Connaught-terr. Hyde-park, aged 65, Lieut.- 
Col. Gunthorpe, late of the Grenadier Guards. 

At Carmarthen, by taking prussic acid, Mr. W. 
Harris, son of Mr. Harris, formerly M.P. for Lei- 
cester, where the deceased was a member of the 
town council, and largely engaged in the stocking 
trade. He has left a widow and six children. It 
seems that he laboured under an apprehension 
that his embarrassments were of an irretrievable 
character, which was far from being the fact. 

At the Court Lodge, West Farleigh, aged 83, 
Elizabeth, relict of Joseph Jackson, esq. 

At East Ness, aged 38, John Kendall, esq. 

At Bodmeyric House, aged 84, Miss Meyrick, 
dau. of the late Rey. Owen Lewis Meyrick, Rector 
of Holsworthy. 

At High Coniscliffe, aged 76, Isabella, widow of 
Robert Prescod, esq. 

At Helensburgh, Dumbartonsh. aged 63, Tho- 
mas Samuel, esq. 

At Ayr, Mr. Tennant, late farmer at Girvan 
Mains, Ayrshire, one of the last surviving con- 
temporaries and personal friends of Robert Burns. 
Mr. Tennant was born either a year before or 
about a year after the poet (born Jan. 25, 1759), 
and had, therefore, attained the patriarchal age of 
93 or 95. 

At Taunton, aged 75, Mary-Radclyffe, wife of 
George Neale Tremlett, esq. Comm. R.N. brother 
of Adm. Tremlett, and youngest dau. of the late 
Robert Radclyffe, esq. of Hoxdenton Hall, and 
Ardsall Manor, Lancash. 

At the Newcross station, Mr. Whitcomb, a soli- 
citor, residing at Cheam. He was returning home 
from London Bridge ; and wishing to change his 
seat, stepped out while the train was in motion, 
when he was thrown down between the carriages 
and the platform, receiving such frightful injuries 
that he expired in a few hours. He has left a 
widow and six young children. 

July 29. At Theobald’s, Herts. aged 69, John 
Britten, esq. 

At Plymouth, aged 39, Capt. George Keith Bell, 
Bombay Art. only son of the late James Bell, M.D. 

At the Place, Little Braxted, Essex, the resi- 
dence of his brother-in-law C. Rush, esq. aged 75, 
Capt. J. T. Brown, Adjutant of the Royal Bucks 
militia. 

Jane-Mary, wife of E. D. Colville, jun. esq. of 
St. James’s-terr. Regent’s-park. 

In Cross-st. Islington, aged 88, George Reynolds, 
esq. formerly of Christ’s Hospital. 

Aged 80, Wm. Wall, esq. solicitor, of Brent- 
wood, and many years clerk to the magistrates in 
that division. 

July 30. Aged 35, Charles Browne, esq. solici- 
tor, Laurence Pountney-hill, youngest son of 
Nevil Browne, esq. Senior Marshal of the city of 
London. 

Aged 66, Thomas Daniel Dunn, esq. of the 
Green-lanes, Stoke Newington. 

At Ufford Hall, Northamptonshire, aged 60, 
Juliana, widow of Wm. English, esq. of Camber- 
well, youngest dau. of the late James Underwood, 
esq. of Potton, Beds. 

Aged 33, Mary-Greswolde, eldest dau. of Tho- 
mas Robert Wilson Ffrance, esq. of Rawcliffe Hall, 
Lanc. 

At Brighton, aged 51, Webster Flockton, esq. of 
the Spa-road, and Horselydown, Southwark, and of 
Stanmore House, Weybridge. 

Sarah, wife of James Parkerson, esq. of Felsted. 
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At Tenby, Edward Calvert Scobell, esq. late 
Capt. 17th Lancers. 

At Stamford-hill, aged 46, Emma, wife of Wm. 
Goode Sercombe, esq. of the Bank of "England, and 
dau. of the late Capt. H. S. Giffard, R.N. 

July 31. At Dover, aged 84, Elizabeth, widow 
of Capt. George Carpenter, R. N. 

Richard Sawrey Cox, esq. of Upper Woburn-pl. 
He was a native of Coventry, and has left the fol- 
lowing sums to the benevolent institutions of that 
city : Coventry and Warwickshire Hospital, 1,5007. 
to found a ward to be called after his name ; Blue 
Coat School, 1,500/.; Fairfax’s Charity, 1,0007. ; 
Bailey-lane School, 1,5002. ; Bablake School, 5007. ; 
Bond’s Hospital, 5007. In addition to the above 
he has left 6,000/. to several institutions in London. 

In Milton-st. Dorset-sq. aged 30, Mr. Thomas 
Bentley Lambe, Member of the Royal College of 
Preceptors. 

In Upper Bedford-pl. aged 74, Miss Mary Mar- 
garetta McCullom. 

At Norton, near Malton, aged 83, Mr. John 
Mearbeck, formerly an extensive farmer and gra- 
zier, at Cawton, near Hovingham, Yorkshire. 

At Windsor, Isabella, wife of the Rev. William 
Peart, M.A. eldest surviving sister of the Rev. 

Arthur P. Dunlap, Rector of Bardwell. 

Aged 12, cn ae of James 
Gale Senior, esq. of Richmond, Surre 

At Bedford, aged 74, Elizabeth, relict of John 
Wing, esq. 

At Banbury, aged 27, Ann-Maria, wife of Robert 
Stanton Wise, esq. M.D. 

Lately. At Hammersmith, aged 73, Daniel Al- 
der, esq. formerly of Framlington, Northumb. 

At Perslay, near Aberdeen, aged 101, Mrs. Esson. 
She had resided above sixty years in the same cot- 
tage. Her husband died in 1843, aged 100. 

At his seat in the south of Ireland, Mr. William 
Eliot Hudson. He was an enthusiast about Irish 
antiquities, and well known in Irish literary circles. 

At Sandgate, at the house of her son-in-law 
G. Flockton, esq. aged 66, Jane, widow of John 
Main, esq. of Albert-road, Regent’s-park. 

At Ripon, aged 71, John Pudgett, esq 

Mrs. Sadler, an elderly lady residing in Pimlico. 
She was visiting the New Houses of Parliament 
with her daughter and another young lady, when 
the heavy doors of St. Stephen’s Hall swung back, 
and she was thrown on the steps with great vio- 
lence, her head striking the marble pavement, 
which proved fatal. 

Aug. 1. In Jermyn-st. aged 68, Capt. Richard 
Barton, R.N. late Superintendent of the Royal 
Mail Steam-packet Company, at Southampton. 
He entered the service in 1799, and served for 
thirty-two years on full pay; was made Lieut. in 
La Bellone 36 in 1808; was made flag-Lieutenant 
to Rear-Adm. J. E. Douglas, in the West Indies, 
in 1816, Commander 1817, and was Inspecting 
Commander of the Coast Guard from 1831 to 1836 ; 
post-Captain 1837. 

At Malta, aged 24, Lieut. William Roberts Bent, 
late of H.M.S. Vengeance. He received his pro- 
motion recently for his gallantry in an action with 
a slaver off Lagos. 

At Worcester, aged 71, James Bridgewater, esq. 

At Malvern, Sophia, relict of Richard Gray 
Chambers, esq. of the H.E.I.Co.’s Civil Service. 

At Horringford, I.W. aged 85, Jane, widow of 
William Ash Hills, esq. 

At Silverknow, near Edinburgh, Isabella, wife 
of James Hay Mackenzie, W.S. 

Aged 78, Beatrice, widow of Joseph Raw, of 
North Brixton. 

At Ballow, co. Down, aged 75, Ellen, dau. of the 
late William Toole, esq. of Kilcock, co. Kildare. 

At Ferryside, aged 19, Charlotte-Eliza, eldest 
dau. of the late Rev. H. Stonhouse Vigor, M.A. 
of the Upper Hall, Ledbury, Preb. of Ledbury, and 
Rector of Eaton, Herefordshire. 

Aug.2. At Falmouth, aged 80, Wm. Broad, 

He was the founder of the present firm of William 
Broad and Sons; was formerly a commander in 
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the Mercantile Marine, and a member of the old 
Levant or Turkey Company. He quitted the sea 
with the highest testimonials in 1808, his vessels 
(Pelican and Pheenix) for many previous years 
being invariably selected as the repeating ships in 
all convoys, entitled to a penant as such, and his 
crew always protected from impressment—a great 
privilege in those days. He was remarkable for 
extreme kindness of heart and great physical 
energy, which prompted him on all occasions to 
acts of daring humanity; and among numerous 
testimonials he received the gold medal of the 
Royal National Institution, for rescuing by his 
personal exertions the passengers and crew of the 
brig Larch, which was wrecked at Falmouth on 
the 7th Jan. 1828. 

At Leamington, aged 45, Georgina-Catherine- 
Theresa, wife of Edward Hyde Clarke, esq. of Hyde 
Hall, Cheshire, and of Swanswick, Jamuica. 

At Canterbury, John Furley, jun. esq. banker, 
formerly Comm. H.E.I.C.S. 

At Highgate, Joseph Gardiner, esq. of Newgate- 
st. He was a member of the Court of Assistants 
of the Worshipful Company of Stationers. 

At Slough, aged 83, Anna-Maria, relict of the 
Rev. John Glasse, late Rector of Burnham, Norf. 

At Liverpool, Jane-Elizabeth, widow of the Rev. 
F. Hornblower, and dau. of the late William Ros- 
coe, esq. 

At Brize-Norton, Oxf. Thomas Shaw Middleton, 
esq. He shot himself with a gun, in his bedroom, 
having been for some time previcusly in a 
desponding state of mind; verdict ‘*‘ Temporary 
Insanity.” 

At Potsgrove, aged 23, Thomas, son of Thomas 
Paxton, esq. and nephew of Sir Joseph Paxton. 

At Islington, aged 22, Mary-Davis, youngest 
dau. of the late Richard Poole, esq. of Gray’s-inn, 
and Great Ealing. 

At Richmond, Surrey, Ann Margaret, widow of 
Poyntz Stewart, M.D. Bengal Med. Estab. 

At Hythe Villa, Finchley-road, aged 41, Alexina, 
wife of Capt. James Vetch, R.E. 

At Castlebellingham, John Woolsey, esq. 

Aug. 3. In Addison-road North, Notting-hill, 
aged 48, James Daniell, esq. 

In Great Cumberland-pl. Hyde-park, aged 87, 
W. H. C. Floyer, esq. of Hints, Staff. 

Aged 66, Dorothea-Maria, wife of Robert Hud- 
son, esq. of Bootham, near York. 

At Queen’s College, Harley-st. Cavendish-sq. 

ged 49, Mrs. Mattam. 

At Kirby Hall, Yorksh. aged 83, Richard John 
Thompson, esq. 

At his residence, Athelstane Villa, Addlestone, 
Surrey, in his 65th year, Mr. Daniel Thorn, anti- 
quarian and collector of curiosities. 

At Paddington, aged 68, George Underwood, esq. 

Aug. 4. Aged 60, Edwood Chorley, esq. of Hare- 
gate, near Leek, Staff. 

At Genoa, Augustus Granet, 
Gen, to the Forces. 

At Guild Pitts, Stratford-on-Avon, aged 36, 
Charles LemonGreaves, esq. formerly of Ilmington. 

At Hungerford, aged 74, Mrs. Lidderdale, widow 
of Capt. Lidderdale. 

At St. Andrew’s, Fifesh. Charlotte, wife of Major 
John Platt, 23rd Bengal N. Inf. 

At the rectory, Paul’s Cray, aged 75, Catharine- 
Hodson, relict of Sir Walter Roberts, Bart. of 
Courtlands, Devon, and Rretfieldstow, co. Cork. 
She was dau. of the Rev. Edm. Gilbert of Bodmin, 
was married in 1801, and left a widow in 1829, 
having had issue the present Sir Thomas Howland 
Roberts, another son, and four daughters. 

At Belvedere, Tunbridge-wells, aged 77, Thomas 
Thomson, esq. M.D. Inspector-Gen. of Hospitals. 

At Ryde, I.W., Rosa, youngest dau. of the late 
Robert Whitcroft, esq. 

At Bromley College, Kent, aged 75, the widow 
of the Rev. John Williams, Curate of Leominster, 
Heref. 

Aug. 5. At Knight’s-hill, Dulwich, aged 39, 
Jane, wife of Zachary Brooke, esq. 


esq. Commissary- 
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At Ashford House, near Brecon, aged 25, Charles 
Dixon, esq. solicitor, eldest son of Hoper Dixon, 
esq. 

At Chatham, aged 29, Charles Eustace Mac- 
Donnell, Capt. and brevet Major, 29th Infantry. 

At Edwinstowe, aged 46, Ann, wife of the Rev. 
J. Peatfield, of Bridgeford, near Nottingham. 

In Montagu-sq. Elizabeth-Mary, wife of Denzil 
Ibbetson Thomson, esq. 

Aug. 6. At Crosburn House, Douglas, William 
Gillespie, esq. 

At Scarborough, aged 22, Percival Chas. Simms, 
artist, only son of C. H. Simms, esq. 

Aug.7. At Southampton, aged 74, Mary-New- 
ton, widow of Joseph Bushnan, esq. of Guildhall, 
London, and dau. of the late Humphrey Osborn, 
esq. of the island of St. Christopher. 

At Hornchurch, Essex, aged 52, Jane-Fulton, 
wife of Charles Butler, esq. surgeon. 

At West Brixton, aged 66, William Carlile, esq. 
of Bow-lane. 

In Cambridge-sq. aged 17 — Mary, only 
dau, of Spencer Follett, esq. Q.C 

At Willesborough vicarage, Kent, aged 65, Jane- 
Ann, relict of Vickris Pryor, esq. of Baldock. 

Mary, wife of William Rhodes, esq. of Thirsk. 

At Hedon, aged 71, Joseph Robinson, esq. an 
Alderman of the corporation, and at the time of 
his death serving as Mayor for the sixth time. 

At Brighton, aged 56, Mary, the wife of Thomas 
Bradbury Winter, esq. surgeon. 

Aug.8. At Seacombe, Cheshire, aged 72, W. 
G. Colchester, esq. formerly of Ipswich. 

At Southport, Lanc., William Docker, esq. 
M.R.C.S. eldest son of the late Rev. W. Docker, 
Incumbent and founder of Christ’s church in that 
town. 

At Wakefield, aged 32, Jane, wife of the Rev. 
John Dreaper, assistant chaplain to the Convict 
Prison, Wakefield, and formerly Curate of Sad- 
dington, Leic. 

In Elswick-villas, aged 61, William Hutchinson, 
esq. engineer, one of the partners in the firm of 
Messrs. Stephenson and Co. and for many years 
the active manager of that establishment. 

At Aldeburgh, in her 3d year, Elinor-Caroline, 
dau. of C. R. Rowley, esq. and niece to Lord 
Huntingtield. 

Aug.9. At Spondon Hall, Derbyshire, aged 81, 
Frances, relict of Robert Cox, esq. 

At Hambrook villa, near Bristol, aged 37, Jane, 
wife of Richard Eld, esq. 

At Putney-hill, aged 30, Charlotte, wife of Chas. 
Warner Lewis, esq. 

In Berkeley-sq. Humphrey St. John Mildmay, 
esq. fifth son of the late Sir Henry Paulet St. John 
Mildmay, Bart. of Dogmersfield-park, Hampshire. 
He married first in 1823 the Hon. Anne Eugenia 
Baring, the eldest dau. of the late Lord Ashbur- 
ton; and secondly, in 1843, Marianne Frances, 
daughter of Granville Vernon Harcourt, esq. M.P. 

Aug. 10. At the residence of her son, Morning- 
ton-pl. aged 84, Mary Cruikshank, relict of Isaac 
Cruikshank, artist, and mother of Robert and 
George Cruikshank. 

At the Rectory, Clist St. George, aged 22, 
Walter-Bridges Ellacombe, of Oriel college, Ox- 
ford, youngest son of the Rev. Henry Thomas 
Ellacombe. 

In Lochindaal, between Bowmore and Port 
Charlotte, in the island of Islay, by the upsetting 
of a boat, George Lyon, esq. of Mountainblue, 
Glasgow, George Guild, esq. Broomhill, Stirling- 
shire, and two other persons (father and son), 
natives of Islay. 

At Torquay, Marianne, wife of John M. Sep- 
pings, esq. late of Calcutta, and surveyor of the 
Indian navy. She was sister-in-law to the Rev. 
W. Miller, of Chichester Cathedral. 

At his residence, Shirecliff Hall, 
79, John Watson,esq. * 

Aug. 11. At Yeovil, aged 80, Sarah, only dau. 
of the late William Donne, esq. of Odcombe, 
Somerset, 


Sheftield, aged 
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Aged 57, Joseph Ashby Gillett, banker, of Ban- 
bury, a member of the Society of Friends. 

At Newbiggin, near Lanchester, aged 77, Wm. 
Wray, esq. chief constable for the west division of 
Chester ward during the last 32 years. 

Aug. 12. At Great Baddow, Essex, aged 15, 
Henrietta-Frances, dau. of the late Lieut.-Col. 
Edward Cave Brown, H.E.1.C.S. 

At the residence of her daughter, Woodstock, 
Anne, relict of Sir Henry Joseph Tichborne, Bart. 
of Tichborne, Hants. She was the fourth dau. of 
Sir Thomas Burke, Bart. of Marblehill, co. Gal- 
way, and sister to Eliza Countess of Clanricarde. 
She was married in 1806 and left a widow in 1845 ; 
having had issue seven daughters, of whom the 
eldest is the present Lady Dormer, the second was 
the late Lady Arundell of Wardour, and the third 
is Mrs. Hibbert, mother ,of the present Earl of 
Shrewsbury. 

Aug. 13. Aged 78, Mary, relict of the Rev. Wil- 
liam Bridgnell, and mother of the Rev. W. Bridg- 
nell, Wesleyan minister, of Bridlington Quay. 

At Ripon, aged 78, John Douce Garthwaite, esq. 
formerly of Shackleford, Surrey. 

At Clapham-rise, Surrey, aged 32, Henry Hall, 
esq. late of Egham. 

At the house of the Rev. Dr. Hutton, of Derby, 
aged 23, Mary-Emily, eldest dau. of C. E. Lang- 
don, esq. and grandau. of the late Rev. Thos. 
Langdon, of Leeds. 

At Oxton House, Mary, wife of Col. Studd. 

Aug. 14, At the Lodge, Malton, aged 72, Wm. 
Allen, esq. steward to Earl Fitzwilliam. 

Aged 89, at Norton, 1.W. Mrs. Cotton, relict of 
Benjamin Cotton, esq. of Freshwater. 

At Woodford, William-John, eldest surviving 
son of the late Peter Mallard, esq. 
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At Newburn-grange, near Darlington, the resi- 
dence of her son, aged 646, Elizabeth-Jane, widow 
of William Potts, esq. of Sunderland. 

At Barn Park House, East Teignmouth, aged 78, 
Samuel Walker, esq. 

At Spring Vale, St. Helen’s, I.W. aged 57, Ro- 
bert Woodhouse, esq. a merchant from Oporto. 

Aug. 15. At Woolwich, Ann-Crawford, wife of 
R. T. Barry, esq. West Thurrock, Essex. 

At St. Columb, Cornwall, Caroline, wife of 
Thurston Collins, esq. 

Aged 7t, Elizabeth-Margaret, wife of the Rev. 
Charles Henry Hodgson, of the Close, Salisbury, 
Vicar of Kingston St. Michael. 

At Kirklington, aged 72, Margaret, relict of 
James Lomas, esq. 

Aug. 16. At Plymouth, Elizabeth-Fortescue, 
wife of Rear-Adm. Arthur, C.B. She was dau. of 
the Rey. Wm. Wells, Rector of East Allington, 
Devon ; was married in 1809, and had issue three 
sons and one daughter. 

At Honiton, aged 67, Frances, relict of Lewis 
Gidley, Esq. solicitor. 

Aged 59, Isabella-Ellison, wife of Mr. William 
Lilley, of Colchester, and dau. of the late Benja- 
min Firmin, esq. of Wyvenhoe Lodge. 

Aug. 17. At Brighton, Marianne-Barnes, fifth 
dau. of the late Thomas Massa Alsager, esq. 

At Folkstone, on her return from the Continent, 
aged 76, Dame Elizabeth Harvey, relict of the late 
Admiral Sir John Harvey, K.C.B. She was the 
only daughter of William Wyborn Bradley, esq. 
of Sandwich ; was married in 1797, and left a 
widow in 1837. 

At Bath, Judith, relict of Col. T. W. Forster, of 
Holt, Wilts. 


TABLE OF MORTALITY IN THE DISTRICTS OF LONDON. 


Oe ENE ER ne LR AR CN RN A I, 


Week ending 
Saturday, 


(From the Returns issued by the Registrar- General.) 


Deaths Kegistered 


| 
Under 15 to| 60and Age not Total. Males. 
15. 


60. | upwards. specified. | 
| 


. 
‘ 


Births 
Registered. 


| Females, | 





324 
342 
289 
283 
319 


23 468 
30 474 

6 511 
13 518 
20 530 


156 
186 
181 
172 
204 


July 


Wheat. 
te Ge 
51 1 


Barley. Oats. 
s. d. s. d. 
29 7 22 0 


AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, Ave. 26. 


467 
484 
472 
450 
520 


24 972 

2 1004 
11 992 
11 984 
_ 1053 


505 
520 
519 
534 
533 


Peas. 
s. d. 
34 9 


Beans. 
a. a 
40 11 


Rye. 
8s. d. 
34 10 


PRICE OF HOPS, Avge. 29. 
Sussex Pockets, 5/. 5s. to 6/. 0s.—Kent Pockets, 5/. 5s. to 81. Os. 


Hay, 4/. 5s. to 5/. 7s.—Straw, 

. SMITHFIELD, Aue. 29. 
ef oa vccdsecscasccate OE tote. 
MEMEO. 2.o.ccvicceeced8s 6d, to Se. 
WO 6.0 4a:6.06s'eare 00cm Ne ae 
PUGE icc tdenacwe coe GE. tarde, 


4d. 
2d. 
Od. 
2d. 


PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Avg. 29. 
1/. 8s. to 1/. 16s.—Clover, 4/7. 15s. to 6/. Os. 
To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


Head of Cattle at Market, Aue. 29. 
Beasts....... 4,800 Calves 350 
SheepandLambs 22,150 Pigs 368 


COAL MARKET, Avge. 26. 


Walls Ends, &c. 19s. Od. to 26s. 6d. per ton. 
TALLOW, per cwt.—Town Tallow, 52s. 9d. 


Other sorts, 17s. 3d. to 21s. 6d. 
Yellow Russia, 52e. 6d. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Strranp. 
From July 26, to August 25, 1853, both inclusive. 
ane s oe Fahrenheit’s Therm, 


Weather. 


llo’clock 


| Weather. | 3 ; ! 


8 Siok 
Morning. 








| 
| i 
in. pts. | a i] 
59 '29, 83 icldy. rain, fair | 59 30, 21 | ‘cloudy, fine 
62 , 95 ‘do. do. thdr. 59, 24 |ido. do. 
» 71 ‘heavy rain 3 | | , 35 ‘|do. do. 
, 81 fine, cldy. rn. | 57 07 ‘ido, fair 
» 78 do. do. do. 60 , 04 /do. do. 
, 99 do. do. 59 29, 72 | do. rain 
» 94 | do. rain | 63 , 52 | rain, fair, rain 
» 94 | do. | 5 » 92 | ‘cldy. fr. rn. fr. 
'30, O1 |\do. do. OL | ‘rain, fair 
| , 02 /|do. P 84 | do. do. 
08 \|gloomy p 63. , 99 | do. cloudy 
| * 91 IIdo. P 69 ,89/\do. 
| , 21 /fine, cloudy | 358, 79 |cdy.fr.rn.cdy. 
| « M4 ‘cloudy, fair | 3 j 59 =, 77 |\do. rn. cldy. 
5 25 | \do. do. 60 , 7% |do. cloudy 
, 3l | |'do. do. 


_ DAILY PRICE _OF STOCKS. 











Long 
Annuities. 
Old S. Sea | 
Annuities. | 


“a 
7 
ve 
oO 
a 
Zz 
oe 
oe 
oo” 


South Sea | 
India Bonds. 





26 pm. 2 dis. 
21 pm. 1 pm. 

—— 2 dis. 

22 27 pm. par. 
— 115 ——21 27 pm. 1 pm. 
— 20 pm. | pm. 
258 24 25 pm. 3 dis. 

par. 

115}/2583 25 pm. | par. 
y —— 2 dis. 
257% 21 pm. 2 dis. 
115 2573 2018 pm. 1 pm. 


—— 18pm 3 
—— 257 17 22 pm. 
259 ———— 3 dis. _ par. 
—— 25731517 pm. 3 dis. _ par. 
259 1220pm. par. 2 dis. 
115 259 18pm. par. 3 dis. 
19 298} Fy 1318 pm. 1 pm. 2 dis. 
20/229 i F par. 1 dis. 
22/2283 ‘ 3 f - 2pm. 
23/229 3 5 2 3pm. 
24/229 | ¢ 2 F ———_ 20 pm. Il dis. par. 
23\——! | 2 1012 6 — — —— 2pm. 
26 228% 1014 ———— ——257 2015pm. 1 dis. 
27/2274 101} —— —— — 1518 pm.1 dis. 1 pm. 
J.J. ARNULL, Stock and Share Broker, 


3, Copthall Chambers, Angel Court, 
Throgmorton Street, London. 





J. B. NICHOLS AND SONS, PRINTERS, 25, PARLIAMENT STREET. 





